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appreciate  tlie  confidence  that  retailers  have  in  merchandise  made 
of  Bemherg"^  rayon . .  confidence  that  is  demonstrated  hy  the  steady  increase 
in  volume  of  advertising  used  hy  stores  to  promote  this  merchandise. 
During  June  1939  retailers  spent  more  than  ^186;000.  to  advertise 
"Bemherg”. .  a  record  of  which  American  Bemherg  Corporation  is  proud. 


BEMBERG 


—  a  name  tliat  means  Leauty,  quality,  value 
anJ  luxury  to  millions  of  American  women. 
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•  Antcrican  noiiihcriJ  C«»rporalien 


CROWM  ZIPPER 

f 

did  It  first! 


(jimn  Zipiwr  ints 


. . .  first  to  offer  the  trade  complete  stocks  in  four  strategic  shipping 
points:  Newark,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans. 

...  first  to  offer  a  different  colored  label  to  identify  each  style  of  zipper. 
Easier  for  customer  .  . .  quicker  for  sales  girl. 

. . .  first  to  match  zippers  to  sewing  thread  in  a  complete  range  of  the 
season’s  outstanding,  smart  colors. 

...  first  to  give  complete  instructions  in  each  zipper  package  for 
different  types  of  application,  and  to  w'ork  them  out  so  carefully  that 
even  a  beginner  at  sewing  can  apply  them  successfully. 

. . .  first  to  offer  a  package  with  a  perforated  strip  showing  style,  length 
and  color  of  the  zipper,  for  efficient  stock  control. 

...  first  to  offer  a  new  type  cabinet  which  definitely  improved  displays 
and  assisted  in  merchandising  zippers. 

. . .  first  to  promote  a  pin-lock  on  the  popular  enamel  line  of  zippers. 

Crown  Zipper  has  been  consistently  first  in  introducing  vital  merchandising 
improvements  that  push  sales.  Get  behind  this  leader  and  march  on  to  your 
greatest  profits  ever. 
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STALED  BY  FAMILIARITY 

HE  editors  of  THE  BULLETIN,  In  the  attrac¬ 
tive  cover  of  this  Issue,  have  endeavored  to 
express  sonnething  of  the  alluring  shov/man- 
$hip  which  should  characterize  the  National 
Retail  Demonstration  which  this  year  will  be 
observed  beginning  Monday,  September  I  Ith. 

Most  retailers  have  a  well-developed  sense  of 
showmanship  but  usually  they  devote  It  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  merchandise  which  they  offer  the 
public.  As  a  consequence  that  Important  thing 
which  Is  known  as  Public  Relations  has  been 
sadly  neglected  In  our  trade. 

Perhaps  that  Is  not  surprising  because  retailers 
are  so  close  to  their  public  that  they  may  be 
falling  Into  the  temptation  of  taking  a  lot  for 
granted.  Usually  the  members  of  a  family  do 
not  feel  any  great  necessity  to  court  each  other's 
good  will.  Brotherly  and  sisterly  affection  are 
taken  for  granted  and  mutual  understanding  also 
when,  in  stern  tact,  the  relationships  may  be  far 
from  Ideal.  In  much  the  same  way  the  retailer 
knows  he  is  serving  his  customers  more  or  less 
regularly;  they  know  his  store;  they  believe  in 
the  honesty  of  his  intentions  and,  consequently, 
what  Is  there  that  needs  to  be  done? 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  one  is — practically 
everything  needs  to  be  done;  everything  which 
can  be  done  to  Insure  that  the  public  really 
regards  the  store  as  the  retailer  thinks  they  do. 
In  this  Important  matter  of  public  relations  we 
should  not  take  anything  for  granted.  It  will  pay 
to  make  sure. 

That  is  why  we  started  the  National  Retail 
Demonstration  and  that  Is  why  we  urge  you  to 
prepare  to  take  an  important  part  in  It. 

The  National  Retail  Demonstration  is  a  simple 
and  Inexpensive  adventure  into  the  field  of  public 
relations. 

We  recognize  that  all  things  become  staled 
through  familiarity.  Visit  the  World's  Fair,  for 
example — you  may  take  your  choice  on  either 
coast — and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  veritable 
wonderland.  Every  impression  will  be  new  and 
fresh  and  you  will  appreciate  Its  beauty  and  Its 
scope.  Things  will  register  on  your  mind  and  in 


your  eyes  with  a  poignant  clarity  and  all  your 
emotions  will  be  stirred.  Go  a  dozen  times  to 
that  same  Fair,  however,  and  you  will  find  that 
Its  wonders  have  become  familiar  to  you.  No 
longer  do  you  get  that  strong  emotional  reaction. 
This  is  the  way  of  all  human  beings  with  every¬ 
thing.  All  things  become  staled  through 
familiarity. 

This  has  happened  with  our  stores.  American 
retail  service  has  been  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  exceeds  anything  else  of  Its  kind  in  the 
world.  American  retailers  are  more  meticulous 
about  their  store  premises,  the  arrangement  and 
display  of  their  merchandise  stocks  and  their 
advertising  than  the  retailers  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  upon  the  globe.  The  speed  of  American  retail 
operation  also  is  something  which  to  retailers  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  is  scarcely  under¬ 
standable.  One  reads  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  of  some  new  development 
in  merchandise  and  in  less  than  no  time  retailers 
in  even  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  are 
offering  it  to  their  public. 

All  these  things  are  actualities  but  they  are 
things  about  which  our  public  never  think, 
because  they  are  things  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  They  have  grown  up  with  the  service 
of  retail  distribution  and,  no  netlcr  how  fine 
and  handsome  the  stores,  nor  how  painstaking 
and  satisfactory  the  service  rendered,  they  take 
all  these  things  for  granted. 

The  store,  of  course,  cannot  be  constantly 
exhorting  the  public  to  think  consciously  and 
directly  about  what  a  fine  and  helpful  institution 
it  is  because  consumers  soon  would  tire  of  that 
and  such  exhortations,  in  their  turn,  would  be¬ 
come  staled  by  familiarity.  The  National  Retail 
Demonstration,  however,  taking  place  once  a 
year  provides  the  opportunity  at  least  once  in  a 
twelve-month  to  crack  through  this  habitual  in¬ 
difference  and  to  bring  consumers — if  only  for 
a  little  while — to  see  the  stores  in  their  true  light. 

This  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  effective,  simple 
and  Inexpensive  bit  of  public  relations  work.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  complete  program 
for  the  observance  of  all  stores  because  stores 
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differ  so  widely  and  we  have  no  desire  to  counsel 
all  stores  to  say  the  same  thing  and  do  the  same 
thing,  like  parrots  prompted  by  one  central  in¬ 
telligence.  It  is  essentially  right  and  proper  that 
each  store  should  express  the  idea  of  the 
Demonstration  in  the  way  which  is  most  natural 
to  it. 

The  important  thing  is  that  every  store  put  its 
best  foot  forward  during  the  Demonstration. 
Each  store  should  play  from  the  strength  in  its 
own  hand,  but  in  a  general  way  we  can  say  that 
every  store  should  follow  this  broad  and  general 
program: 

1 —  Each  store  should  be  at  its  best  because 
it  will  be  "on  parade". 

2 —  Merchandise  displays  should  be  care¬ 
fully  arranged  to  create  the  best  effect. 

3 —  Special  care  should  be  lavished  upon 
the  windows. 

4 —  Every  salesperson,  and  all  other  em¬ 
ployees,  should  be  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  they  must  be  at  their  best 
in  Courtesy,  Service  and  Appearance. 

5 —  The  store's  advertising  during  the 
Demonstration  also  should  be  at  its  best 
and  a  substantial  amount  of  institutional 
copy  should  be  used. 

6—  Through  the  medium  of  advertising  and 
newspaper  stories  the  public  should  be 
told  of  improvements  that  have  been 
made  to  store  premises  and  of  plans  for 
further  improvement. 

7 —  Cooperate  with  your  fellow  merchants 
to  put  the  Demonstration  over  effec¬ 
tively. 

In  brief  the  whole  purpose  of  the  National 
Retail  Demonstration  is  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public — the  direct  and  conscious  atten¬ 
tion — to  retailing  and,  with  assurance  of  getting 
that  attention,  everything  should  be  at  its  best 
so  that  the  public  will  get  the  most  favorable 
impression  possible. 

Really,  when  you  consider  it,  the  store  which 
throughout  the  year  is  busy  serving  its  public, 
selling  merchandise,  advertising  merchandise, 
talking  merchandise,  should  take  the  occasion 
once  a  year  to  sell  the  store,  to  advertise  the 
store,  to  talk  retailing,  to  give  an  account  of  its 
stewardship,  to  get  better  acquainted  with  its 
public. 

THE  EROSION  OF  THE  RETAILER'S  MARKET 

The  word  erosion — once  familiar  mostly  to 
engineers — in  recent  years  has  become  a 
common  one.  Efforts  have  been  made  by 
government  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
stop  the  processes  of  erosion  which  have  been 
eating  into  agricultural  lands. 

Soil  erosion  is  not  the  only  form  of  erosion 
from  which  this  country  suffers.  One  particular¬ 


ly  vicious  kind  of  erosion  is  that  which  eats 
the  market  of  the  retail  store.  It  shoul 
stopped  and  it  can  be  stopped  If  all  the  forces 
which  should  be  interested  will  join  in  a  great 
conservation  movement. 

Before  entering  upon  a  more  forthright  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  let  us  lay  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  from  which  we  can  approach  the  problem. 
As  a  starter,  let  us  admit  that  no  man  holds  any 
exclusive  franchise  to  serve  the  American  public. 
The  so-called  Independent  retailer,  the  chain 
store  retailer,  the  specialty  store  retailer,  the 
department  store  retailer,  the  mail  order  retailer 
— all  these  and  any  others  are  free  to  volunteer 
their  services  to  the  public  and  that  public  may 
accept  or  reject  any  or  all  of  them  as  It  chooses. 
One  and  all  have  but  one  warrant  for  continuing 
In  business  and  that  is  that  some  part  of  the 
public  wants  to  be  served  by  them.  When  the 
public  has  no  further  use  for  them  they  will  have 
to  go  out  of  business  and  there  is  no  sound  rea¬ 
son  for  any  attempt  through  legislation  to  bolster 
up  one  form  of  retailing  or  destroy  another. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  is  a  wonderfully  complex  institu¬ 
tion  and  that  he  who  during  one  part  of  the  day 
stands  behind  the  counter,  or  works  at  the  desk 
or  the  bench,  at  another  time  of  the  day  becomes 
the  customer.  Our  economic  system  Is  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  division  of  labor  whereby  every¬ 
body  serves  everybody  else. 

Now,  it  should  be  readily  realized  that  in  such 
an  economy  every  Individual  is  Interested  In  two 
markets — one  In  which  he  sells  what  he  has  to 
sell,  and  the  other,  in  which  he  buys  what  he  must 
buy  in  order  to  make  life  possible  and  comfort¬ 
able  and  interesting.  Usually  what  a  man  has  to 
sell  is  the  labor  of  his  hand  and  brain.  He  wants 
to  sell  that  as  favorably  as  he  can — in  a  high- 
priced  market.  On  the  other  hand,  what  he  has 
to  buy  he  wants  to  buy  as  favorably  as  he  can — 
in  a  low-priced  market. 

Unfortunately  for  the  realization  of  such  a 
natural  desire,  however,  the  things  which  he  buys 
are  the  products  of  other  men's  hands  and  brains 
and  those  others  also  want  to  sell  in  a  high-priced 
market  and  they  too  want  to  buy  in  a  low-priced 
market. 

If  a  man  can  sell  in  a  high-priced  market  and 
can  buy  in  a  low-priced  market  it  is  obvious  that 
he  is  beating  the  game,  but  it  should  be  equally 
obvious  that  this  process  cannot  spread  very  far 
before  he  will  find  that  the  high-priced  market  in 
which  he  desires  to  sell  his  own  product  has 
vanished.  Then  he  may  continue  to  buy  in  a  low- 
priced  market  but  he  will  also  have  to  sell  in  a 
low-priced  market.  The  net  result  must  be  that 
wages  and  prices  ultimately  will  come  together 
on  the  same  level. 

For  some  time  the  retail  trade  has  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  development  of  innumerable 
schemes  which  lure  the  general  public  away  from 
retail  stores  into  what  are  claimed  to  be  low- 
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priced  markets.  These  schemes  vary  all  the  way 
from  the  activities  of  brazen  individuals  who 
actually  enter  retail  stores  and  engage  custom¬ 
ers  in  conversation  in  order  to  give  them  cards 
which  will  enable  them  to  buy  somewhere  else  "at 
wholesale  prices"  to  the  misguided  activities  of 
many  large  banks  and  industrial  concerns  whose 
purchasing  agents  send  thousands  of  employees 
to  allegedly  wholesale  concerns  to  buy  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  of  all  such  schemes 
centers  about  the  "Credit  Unions"  which  many 
retail  employers  have  cooperated  to  set  up  In 
their  establishments  for  the  benefit  of  their  em¬ 
ployees.  The  members  of  such  credit  unions  are 
being  bombarded  by  letters  and  catalogs  from 
an  alleged  "cooperative  purchasing  agency" 
which  is  claimed  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  credit  union  members.  The  literature 
of  this  concern  offers  all  sorts  of  nationally-ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise  at  prices  which  are  claimed 
to  represent  savings  up  to  60  percent  of  the  list 
prices.  As  If  this  were  not  enough  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  credit  union  members  that  the  surplus 
funds  of  their  organizations  may  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  these  goods  at  greatly  discounted 
prices  so  that  the  individual,  as  well  as  being 
offered  the  opportunity  to  buy  at  the  prices 
offered,  also  may  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
on  the  installment  plan. 

Everyone,  of  course,  is  familiar  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  open 
their  show  rooms  to  consumers  but  probably  few 
people  realize  the  extent  to  which  retail  stores 
suffer  from  this  practice.  Not  even  the  little 
black  and  white  animal  with  the  strong  scent  is 
as  low  down  as  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler 
who  loads  up  his  retail  customers  with  his  goods 
and  then  proceeds  to  undersell  them  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  retailer’s  customers. 

For  every  bona  fide  manufacturer  or  whole¬ 
saler  who  sells  to  the  public,  however,  there 
probably  are  a  score  of  fake  concerns  who  claim 
to  be  selling  at  wholesale  but  who  frequently 
get  prices  higher  than  those  asked  by  retail 
stores.  The  general  public  seems  to  be  extremely 
gullible  whenever  "wholesale  prices"  are  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  any  attempt  to  list 
these  unsavory  practices  which  are  eroding  the 
retail  market,  and  helping  to  close  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  everybody  including  manufac¬ 
turers  and  labor  and  even  the  tax  gatherer,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  manufacturers  who  enter 
into  slick  seeming  schemes  to  give  away,  or  sell 
at  allegedly  discounted  prices,  merchandise  as 
premiums  for  their  own  wares.  There  is  the  flour 
miller  who  uses  aluminum  ware  as  a  premium. 
There  is  the  soap  manufacturer  who  has  adopted 
hosiery  as  a  premium,  the  fellows  who  give  away 
chinaware  and  heavens  knows  what  else. 

Then  too  there  is  the  newspaper  which  uses 
phonograph  records,  books  or  anything  else 


which  is  handy,  as  a  premium  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  their  sheets. 

All  these  have  an  eroding  effect  upon  the 
great  retail  market  and  not  only  the  premium 
giver  should  be  made  to  feel  the  resentment  of 
retailers  but  the  manufacturers  who  seize  the 
opportunity  to  supply  their  merchandise  for  such 
uses.  It  is  something  of  a  mystery  why  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  spent  large  sums  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  desirability  of  their  products 
should  finally  have  no  greater  ambition  than  to 
have  their  goods  given  away  to  help  someone 
else  sell  a  half  pound  of  tea,  or  what  have  you. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  conditions  whi  ch 
have  prevailed  in  the  last  decade  much  of  the 
flexibility  has  been  driven  out  of  our  economic 
system.  Manufacturers  in  various  lines  have  set 
up  dictatorships  to  control  not  only  the  members 
of  their  own  industries  but  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer  also.  Labor  organizations  have  as¬ 
sumed  unusual  power  not  only  over  conditions 
of  labor  but  in  various  places  and  different  lines 
of  business  have  come  pretty  close  to  telling 
employers  what  they  may  and  may  not  do  in 
the  line  of  business  policy.  The  general  trend 
seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
stiffly  fixed  limitations  upon  trade  and  industry. 
Only  the  great  bulk  of  retailers  have  refrained 
from  such  activities.  The  retailer  is  perhaps  the 
last  remaining  factor  who  believes  in  free  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  continued 
belief  in  the  value  of  free  competition  which 
the  great  bulk  of  retailers  retain  may  prove  to 
be  the  "little  leaven"  which  may  re-leaven  the 
entire  mass  of  American  business,  and  yet  it  is 
palpably  foolish  for  retailers  to  engage  in  no 
effort  to  protect  the  great  market  which  should 
be  theirs. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem?  The 
Federal  government,  and  its  commissions,  which 
seem  unable  to  recognize  the  dictatorial  and 
monopolistic  practices  which  have  grown  up  as 
a  means  of  control  in  many  Industries,  are  quick 
to  bar  the  way  to  any  united  action  by  retailers 
to  protect  their  own  market  from  these  eroding 
influences. 

One  thing  which  could  be  done  would  be  to 
have  all  retailers  everywhere  join  in  a  great  pro¬ 
test  against  such  obviously  unfair  forms  of  com¬ 
petition.  Why  should  not  retailers  of  every  line 
which  may  be  conscious  of  this  continuing  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  retail  market  get  together  in  a  mam¬ 
moth  convention  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
world  know  what  the  facts  are  and  the  grievances 
which  we  justly  hold  against  those  who  condone 
and  aid  such  practices  as  those  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain.  Such  a  meeting  might  develop  simple  and 
convincing  arguments  which  would  show  manu¬ 
facturers  and  consumers  alike  that  the  damage 
which  is  being  done  is  not  being  visited  upon 
retailers  alone  but  upon  the  entire  country. 

Tell  us  what  you  think  of  this  problem  and 
what  should  be  done  to  meet  its  challenge. 
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MANAGER 


Civ** 

^  DON'T  HAVE  TO 


8UTER 


T  HAVE  TO  WEAR  ALL  OF  THE  CLOTHES  YOU  SELL 


If  you  had  to  wear  the  dresses  you  sell  you  would 
think  twice  before  you  bought  some  of  those  smart 
little  numbers  only  because  of  the  turnover  you 
could  make.  Your  customers  want  not  only  beauty 
at  a  price  but  they  want  garments  that  wear  and 
clean  and  hold  their  shape  —  and  garments  that 
feel  right  when  they  put  them  on.  Dresses  made 
of  quality  silk,  styled  right  and  priced  right,  will 
mean  a  quick  turnover  of  merchandise  without  a 
consequent  turnover  of  customers.  Rapid  turnover 
may  be  profitable  or  costly.  It’s  up  to  you. 

In  ketter  and  medium  priced  dresses  insist  on 
quality  silks.  You  owe  it  to  your  customers. 


NTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Retcdler 


By  LEW  HAHN 


Fi  connection  with  the  National 
Retail  Demonstration,  to  which 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is 
dedicated,  I  have  been  asked  to 
write  my  ideas  of  “What  it  Means 
to  be  a  Retailer.”  I  should  prefer 
to  write  on  what  a  good  retail  store 
means  to  a  community  but  since  I 
have  accepted  the  assignment  I 
shall  proliably  write  on  both  sub¬ 
jects.  .\s  a  matter  fact  it  is  diffi- 
cut — jK'rhaps  impossible — to  sepa¬ 
rate  them. 

To  lie  a  retailer  means  that  one 
has  volunteered  to  serve  the  public 
and  to  lie  a  good  retailer  the  service 
must  lie  good  and — within  the 
needs  of  the  public — complete.  This, 
of  course,  immediately  suggests  that 


we  nee<l  some  practical  definition  of 
the  word  “service.”  In  business  we 
have  a  way  of  referring  to  almost 
any  of  the  processes  which  we  carr>’ 
on  as  “service  to  the  public”  and. 
up  to  a  point,  we  are  right.  True 
service  to  the  public,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  entail  some  recogni¬ 
tion  of  what  the  public  can  afford 
to  i>ay  for.  and  an  obligation  to 
check  our  various  “services”  by  con¬ 
sidering  whether  our  public  would 
voluntarily  come  and  ^lay  directly 
for  the  things  we  call  “service”,  if 
they  knew  what  such  services  cost. 

The  greatest  service  which  the 
retailer  renders  the  public  is  just 
lieing  in  business  and  on  hand  to 
provide  people  with  the  things  they 


need.  In  the  old  days  of  the  west¬ 
ern  frontier  I  was  present  at  the 
birth  of  several  communities.  Word 
would  come  of  the  discovery  of  rich 
ore  in  some  wild  spot  and  men  and 
women  would  rush  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  set  up  their  rude 
habitations  near  the  scene  of  the 
discovery.  On  horse  back,  in 
wagons  and  on  foot,  perhaps  prod¬ 
ding  burros  before  them,  they  would 
rush  forth  all  intent  upon  locating 
rich  mining  claims.  It  was  no  un¬ 
familiar  sight  to  see  gold  rushers 
with  nothing  but  a  liottle  of  water 
in  their  jxxrkets  plodding  across  the 
torrid  desert  in  a  temperature 
around  130  degrees. 

Here  was  a  collection  of  tents 
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lined  up  along  a  roughly  defined 
“street” ;  here  were  men  and  women 
hut,  on  the  basis  of  what  they  had 
brought  with  them,  the  little  com¬ 
munity  could  have  lasted  only  a  few 
days.  Then  it  would  have  been 
starved  out.  About  the  second  day, 
however,  a  team  of  horses  or  mules 
would  appear  coming  over  the  hill, 
laboriously  drawing  a  wagon  loaded 
with  store  goods.  On  the  driving 
seat  would  be  some  patient  fellow 
who  was  not  crazed  by  the  prospect 
of  locating  rich  claims.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  a  retailer  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  time,  he  was  invest¬ 
ing  his  capital  on  the  prospect  that 
the  community  would  endure.  Pres¬ 
ently  would  set  up  his  first  little 
tent  store.  A  few  empty  packing 
cases  served  for  fixtures  and  with 
his  goods  neatly  disjx)sed  alx)ut  the 
tiny  space,  the  community  had  a 
s^re.  Thenceforth  it  could  endure 
because  there  was  some  one  to  serve 
the  public  by  providing  the  goods 
without  which  the  people  could  not 
live  in  that  place.  Here  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  service — although  the  little 
store  was  entirely  without  frills. 
Nothing  which  that  retailer  later 
could  add  in  the  form  of  “services” 
ever  could  approach  the  importance 
of  that  service  which  was  inherent 
in  his  mere  presence  there. 

Crowning  tho  Procoss  of  Production 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  dis¬ 
position  to  heap  praise  upon  the 
head  of  the  retailer  because  he  en¬ 
lists  to  serve  his  public.  Men  in  all 
other  callings  similarly  enlist  for 
public  service  and,  like  the  retailer, 
they  accept  the  obligation  to  serve 
partly  from  hope  of  profit,  partly 
because  of  a  strong  leaning  to  a 
particular  line  of  work.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  inclined  to  toss  bou¬ 
quets  at  the  retailer  but  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  consideration  that 
our  economic  system  provides  a 
place  of  unusual  importance  and 
high  social  value  for  the  retailer. 

It  is  through  the  service  of  retail 
stores  that  the  notable  efforts  of  all 
the  processes  of  production  find 
fruition  in  the  public  service.  Raw 
materials  are  not  in  themselves 
essentially  dramatic  and  alluring.  A 
field  of  cotton  may  be  a  romantic 
spectacle  to  northern  eyes,  but  the 
average  consumer  would  not  be 
particularly  thrilled  by  huge  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  raw  staple.  The  various 


steps  of  the  processes  by  which  cot¬ 
ton  is  spun,  woven  and  made  up 
into  beautiful  and  useful  things  ac¬ 
cumulate  interest  as  they  progress 
until  finally  the  finished  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  retailer  are  displayed 
amid  suitable  surroundings  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  irresistible  lure  to  the 
consumer.  The  retailer  did  not  grow 
the  staple ;  he  did  not  gin  or  spin 
the  cotton ;  he  did  not  weave  the 
cloth  and  he  did  not  cut  and  fashion 
the  finished  garment.  These  steps 
were  carried  on  by  others  but  with 
each  step  taken  there  was  the  im¬ 
plicit  promise  that,  when  the  long 
chain  of  processes  was  complete, 
some  retailer  would  crown  the  en¬ 
tire  operation  by  advertising,  dis¬ 
playing  and  servicing  the  final  sale 
to  the  consumer  in  comfortable  and 
attractive  premises  conveniently 
maintained  for  that  purixjse. 


In  the  hands  of  retailers  is 
the  machinery  of  distribution. 
Well  used,  it  will  keep  all  the 
other  important  machinery 
in  motion. 


The  retailer’s  job  has  to  do  with 
finished  merchandise — finished  so 
far  as  the  processes  of  actual  pro¬ 
duction  are  concerned — but  the 
crucial  point  has  just  been  reached 
when  the  retailer  offers  it  to  his 
public.  It  is  at  that  point  that  the 
determination  is  reached  as  to 
whether  all  that  has  gone  before  has 
been  futile  or  has  been  effort  well 
expended. 

Because  of  this  condition  the  re¬ 
tailer  occupies  a  place  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  scheme  which  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  to  his  public  but 
to  all  those  who  must  draw  a  liveli¬ 
hood  from  the  tasks  of  production 
and  this  runs  back  even  beyond  the 
production  of  the  raw  material.  In 
the  final  analysis,  even  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  farm  machinery  and  the 
plants  producing  fertilizer  to  be 
used  in  growing  the  raw  material 
likewise  are  dependent  upon  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  retailing  as  the  final  step  in 
moving  their  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Nor  does  it  stop  there  because  by 
this  time  we  have  gotten  around  the 
circle  to  the  point  where  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  all  of  those  engaged  in  the 
processes  of  production  and  those 
which  are  supplementary  to  produc¬ 
tion  are  themselves  part  of  the  con¬ 


suming  public  whom  all  serve  and 
they  and  all  others  are  the  ones 
whose  purchases  keep  the  retail 
store  going. 

These  thoughts  do  but  serve  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  complexly 
simple  fabric  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  and  how  we  all  are  interde¬ 
pendent.  To  me  it  seems  that  a  good 
retailer  must  recognize  all  this  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  clearly  than  most 
men  in  other  pursuits  because  his 
opportunities  for  observation  are  so 
much  better.  If,  as  I  think,  good 
retailers  everywhere  have  this  un¬ 
derstanding  then  they  will  see  them¬ 
selves  and  their  functions  as  vitally 
important.  Not  important  in  a 
small  and  egotistical  sense  but  im¬ 
portant  because  in  their  hands  is  the 
machinery  of  distribution.  Well 
used  that  machinery  will  keep  all 
the  other  important  machinery  in 
motion.  Poorly  used  it  will  result  in 
stoppage  and  stagnancy  and  misery 
for  millions  of  our  fellows. 

Not  for  Profit  Alone 

When  we  view  the  facts  in  this 
light  the  opportunity  to  sell  good 
and  sound  merchandise  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  becomes  more 
than  a  chance  for  individual  profit. 
True  the  profit  should  be  there  and 
should  be  claimed  because  a  busi¬ 
ness,  or  a  process,  which  cannot 
profit  those  who  engage  in  it  can 
have  no  very  long  lease  of  life.  The 
profit  should  be  there  but  it  alone 
will  not  long  interest  men  who  have 
a  vision  of  this  interdependency 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  economic 
life.  Such  retailers  will  draw  satis¬ 
faction  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
better  standards  of  living  which  they 
bring  to  their  public,  the  importance 
of  the  economic  and  social  signifi¬ 
cance  of  their  work  and  the  contri¬ 
butions  which  their  activities  make 
to  the  continuance  of  employment, 
not  only  within  their  stores  but  for 
all  those  w’hose  processes  lie  back 
of  the  store. 

Perhaps  all  these  things  which  I 
have  tried  to  say  might  have  been 
said  more  simply  merely  by  saying 
“it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  good 
retailer  because  the  retail  function 
is  an  economic  and  social  necessity, 
because  it  is  a  creative  line  of  work, 
because  it  brings  the  efforts  of  so 
many  other  folks  to  fulfillment  and 
is  an  honorable  and  worth  while 
calling.” 
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By  MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
and  Chairman,  National  Retail  Demonstration  Committee 


Perhaps  most  important  of  worth  what  the  customer  gives  for 

all  the  objectives  of  the  National  it  or  just  junk  that  will  disapixjint 

Retail  Demonstration  is  that  it  her  no  matter  how  nicely  it  lifts  his 

should  indicate  an  awareness  on  the  volume  for  a  day.  Stores  should 

part  of  retailers  of  their  responsi-  stress  over  and  over  again  the  fact 

bility  to  their  customers.  that  their  buyers  are  not  only  expert 

Retailers  are  conscious  of  this  re-  but  responsible ;  that  the  governing 

sponsibility.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  idea  in  their  minds  when  they  are 

the  things  they  talk  too  little  about ;  in  the  market  is  not  just  to  get  mer- 

yet  it  underlies  all  their  activities,  chandise  that  is  attractive  to  the  cus- 

There  never  was  a  good  merchant  tomer,  whether  because  it  is  new  or 

who  did  not  have  that  responsibility  because  it  is  cheap,  but  merchandise 

uppermost  in  his  mind.  When  the  that  is  zvorth  zvhat  the  customer  zvill 

retailer  calls  himself  “purchasing  pay  for  it — ten  cents  or  ten  dollars, 

agent  for  the  consumer”  he  indicates  The  public  should  be  told  how  many 

that  he  has  accepted  this  responsi-  factors  go  into  this  decision  about 

bility.  the  worth  of  merchandise — service- 

The  customer  reserves  to  herself  ability,  novelty,  style-rightness, 

the  right  of  selection  at  the  retail  beauty — and  how  the  expert  buyer 

counter.  But  selection  in  the  market  gauges  each  factor  accurately, 

is  the  responsibility  she  has  dele-  knowing  when  novelty  is  not  worth 

gated  to  the  retailer;  and  his  job  the  price  that  is  asked  for  it,  know- 

begins  there.  ing  when  it  is  fair  to  buy  style  over 

I  »k  u  .4.  longer  wearing  qualities — thinking 

*****  *^  day  in  and  day  out  about  Mr.  and 

I’d  say  then  that  one  of  the  most  Mrs.  America  and  all  the  little 
inijx)rtant  points  the  retailer  joining  Americas — what  they  want  and 

in  the  Demonstration  should  make  what  it’s  worth  to  them, 
is  this :  that  he  is  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him, 
regards  it  as  a  trust,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  fulfill  it.  To  fulfill  it  com¬ 
pletely,  down  to  the  last  fine  point 
of  decision  as  to  whether  the  “hot 
nuinl)er”  presented  him  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  really  low  cost  merchandise 


curate  and  honest — call  attention  to 
the  service  that  he  renders  them  in 
his  advertising.  How,  having  done 
his  expert  job  in  the  market  to  se¬ 
cure  a  stock  that  from  one  end  to 
the  other  represents  good  value  for 
the  customer’s  money,  he  checks  and 
double  checks  to  make  sure  that  she 
gets  an  accurate  story  about  it. 
Sjjarkling  news  about  style,  yes,  and 
it  comes  from  authoritative  sources, 
and  it  helps  to  make  life  gay.  And 
facts  about  serviceability,  that  will 
enable  the  customer  to  make  an  in¬ 
formed  choice  between  items,  find¬ 
ing  what  is  Ijest  for  her  i)urix)se  at 
the  price  she  wants  to  pay.  The 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  about  the 
merchandise.  Every  retailer  who 
can  honestly  say  it — and  there  are 
few  who  cannot — should  make  the 
blunt  statement  that  not  only  are 
untruths  ruled  out  of  his  advertis¬ 
ing  copy,  but  that  a  sharp  eye  is 
kept  also  on  the  omissions  and  im¬ 
plications  that  might  over-persuade 
a  customer  in  the  direction  of  a  bad 
buy.  This  needs  to  be  said,  and 
should  be  said  strongly,  for  as  usual 
public  reaction  is  trailing  behind  the 
trade’s  own  elimination  of  advertis¬ 
ing  extravagance.  There  are  more 
I)eople  walking  around  talking  about 
misleading  advertising  today  than 
there  have  been  in  years — and  there 
is  less  misleading  advertising. 


In  Advnrtising 

And  after  the  merchant  has  told 
his  customers  al)out  the  responsi¬ 
bility  he  accepts  for  them  in  the 
market  he  should — if  he  is  one  of 
the  90%  of  American  retailers 
whose  advertising  is  four-square  ac- 
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Ov*r  th*  Counter 

Having  told  the  customer  what 
rules  we  use  in  buying  our  merchan¬ 
dise  and  what  j)rincii)les  govern  the 
advertising  of  it.  it  wctuld  he  well  for 
us  to  let  her  know  how  much  thought 
and  training  go  into  the  selling  of  it. 
How  the  retailer  selects  his  sales- 
])eople;  the  number  of  them  he  con¬ 
siders  necessary  to  serve  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  the  amount  of  employ¬ 
ment  this  sup])lies  in  his  communi¬ 
ty:  the  factual  information  that  the 
salesiKTson  is  required  to  have,  and 
give,  alxnit  the  merchandise — these 
are  stories  not  so  familiar  to  the 
customer  as  they  are  to  us,  and  they 
should  be  very  interesting  to  her 
and  very  important.  Let  us  tell  her 
how  we  teach  our  salespeople  the 
di.stinction  l)etween  salesmanship 
and  jiersuasion ;  what  methods  we 
have  (jf  making  the  salesj)erson  real¬ 
ize  that  his  job  is  not  to  ring  up 
sales  hut  to  find  out  what  the  cus¬ 


tomer  wants  and  make  every  effort 
to  give  it  to  her.  So  that  even  at 
the  last  stage  of  the  purchasing  pro¬ 
cess,  where  the  custtJiner  as.sumes 
her  right  of  selection  at  the  counter, 
the  retailer  is  aiding  her  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  enable  her  to  fit 
the  selection  to  the  jmrpose. 

Upholding  Free  Competition 

And  also  we  should  not  miss  the 
o])portunity  to  tell  our  customers  of 
our  vigilance  to  protect  their  inter¬ 
ests  when  others  through  legislation 
or  otherwise  would  threaten  them 
by  the  uneconomic  bolstering  of  un¬ 
justified  prices.  As  agent  for  the 
customer  the  retailer  for  years  has 
fought  courageously  and  almost  all 
alone  to  preserve  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  price,  knowing  that 
otherwise  unwarranted  j^rice  ad¬ 
vances  must  ultimately  be  paid  by 
the  customer.  In  spite  of  a  (juarter 
of  a  century  of  retailer  opposition. 


])rice  maintenance  has  finally  been 
recognized  by  the  legislatures  in 
most  states  and  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Undaunted,  however,  the  re¬ 
tailer  fights  on,  hoping  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  customer  he  serves 
and  in  whose  hands  now  rests  the 
fate  of  retail  i)rice  freedom. 

*  *  ♦ 

W'e  have  heard  it  so  often  that  it 
has  the  ring  of  platitude — this  state¬ 
ment  that  the  retailer  is  the  ])urchas- 
ing  agent  for  the  customer.  Let’s 
rememlKT  that  these  phrases  get  to 
be  platitudes  ju.st  by  having  In'en 
true  so  long  and  so  often.  The  re¬ 
tailer  is  the  purchasing  agent  for 
customer  and  the  retailer  who  makes 
the  most  money  and  sleeps  the 
sweetest  at  night  is  the  one  who 
never  forgets  it.  This  retailer  has 
a  story  to  tell  during  National  Retail 
Demonstration :  he's  missing  an  im¬ 
portant  bet  if  he  doesn’t  tell  it. 
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Cities  and  National  Associations  Cooperating  in  the 
1938  National  Retail  Demonstration 
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Akron,  O. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 
Alexandria,  La. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Allequippa,  Pa. 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Ashland,  O. 
Ashtabula,  O. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Aurora,  III. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Beaumont,  Tex. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Bloomsburgh,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bvrfington,  Iowa 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Canton,  O. 
Carbondale,  Pa. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Chicago,  III. 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Clearfield,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Colorado  Springs 
Colo. 


Columbus,  O. 
Connaut,  O. 
Covington,  Ky. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Danville,  III. 

Dayton,  O. 

DeKalb,  III. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Easton,  Pa. 

Eldorado,  Kan. 

Elgin,  ill. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Emmetsburg,  Iowa 
Erie,  Pa. 

Evanston,  III. 

Fall  River,  Pa. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Greensburg,  Pa. 
Hays,  Kan. 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Tex. 
Holmesdale,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  III. 

,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Johnson  City,  Iowa 


Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
LaCrosse,  Wis. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Latrobe,  Pa. 
Lewiston,  Pa. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lima,  O. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Macon,  Ga. 
Marietta,  O. 

Mason  City,  Iowa 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Massena,  N.  Y. 
Mayfield,  Ky. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Miami,  Fla. 
Montclair,  N.  J. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Northampton,  Mass 
Ottawa,  Kan. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Ponca  City,  Okla. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portsmouth,  O. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Reading,  Pa. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Ridgway,  Pa. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rock  Island,  III. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sharon,  Pa. 
Shenandoah,  Pa. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  III. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Stamford.  Conn. 
Sunbury,  Pa. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Toledo,  O. 

.  Torrington,  Conn. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Tyrone,  Pa. 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Van  Wert,  O. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Waterville,  Me. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Wilkensburg,  Pa. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

York,  Pa. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

American  National  Retail 
Jewelers  Association 
Association  of  Buying  Offices 
Edison  Electric  Institute 
International  Association  of 
Display  Men 

Institute  of  Carpet  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America 
Institute  of  Distribution 
Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 
Association,  Inc. 

Merchants  Ladies  Garment 
Association 

National  Coat  and  Suit  Indus¬ 
try  Recovery  Board 
National  Notions  Association 
National  Retail  Furniture 
Association 

National  Shoe  Retailers 
Association 
Underwear  Institute 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Institute 
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THE  I’  H  E  S  I  U  E  N  T'S  P  A  H  E 


PRESIDENT  MADISON  AND  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DEMONSTRATION 


"It  will  require  for  the  task  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  u'isest  patriots” — 

President  Madison 

IGHT  off  the  bat  you  will  say  there  is  no 
connection  between  President  Madison  and 
the  National  Retail  Demonstration.  Yet 
there  is  a  definite  kinship  between  his  thinking 
and  the  needs  of  today. 

W  hen  we  examine  the  State  papers  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Madison  and  .\dams,  it  is  startling  to  see 
how  wavering  was  their  outline  of  Democracy. 
They  believed,  in  effect,  that  we  could  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  Republic.  They  foresaw  that  essen¬ 
tially  a  strictly  demcKratic  setup  would  require 
mainly  an  agricultural  ixDpulation  with  a  wide¬ 
spread  ownership  of  property.  Jefferson  believed 
that  there  were  perils  to  Democracy  as  a  result  of 
a  complex  industrial  age  and  the  activities  of 
manufacturing,  commerce  and  hanking,  all  of 
which  would  involve  ups  and  downs,  create  un¬ 
employment  and  the  non-ownership  of  property 
on  the  part  of  great  segments  of  the  people.  For 
this  reason,  Madison  could  not  see  universal 
suffrage  if  the  government  was  to  remain  a  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Democracy  Amidstream: 

Since  that  time,  the  separate  functions  of  a 
capitalistic  economy  or  “business”  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  economy  or  “government”  have  been  under 
the  scrutiny  of  our  greatest  minds,  Webster, 
Greeley,  Dana,  Phillips,  Emerson  and  Garrison, 
and  many  others,  and  above  all,  Lincoln,  the  first 
outspoken  author  of  what  has  been  called  the 
‘humanistic  democracy”. 

In  the  “progressive  era”,  Roosevelt,  Jane 
.Addams  and  La  Follette  created  a  swift  current 
of  thinking  on  the  constitutional  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  relation  to  the  use  and  right  of  private 
property.  In  the  present  decade,  these  forces  have 
become  dynamic  and  rule  the  thinking  of  the 
three  branches  of  government.  Always  it  must 
he  remembered  that  the  fundamental  powers 
created  by  the  Constitution  seek  to  make  a  scale 
between  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of 
suffrage.  Yet  Madison  in  the  1830’s  estimating  a 
lM)pulation  of  192,000,000  within  100  years, 
warned,  “as  we  are  to  prepare  a  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  period  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  a 
long  one.  we  must  look  to  the  prospective  changes 


-  \\y  SAUL  (JOHN 

in  the  condititm  and  composition  of  society  on 
which  it  is  to  act.”  He  further  foresaw  how  these 
changes  would  engage  us  and ,  wrote  “to  effect 
these  changes,  intellectual,  moral  and  .scK'ial,  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  country  must  be 
adapted  and  it  7eill  require  for  the  task  all  the 
Xi'isdoui  of  the  zvisest  patriots". 

All  of  the  alxjve  seems  like  |M)litical  prattle  but 
now,  that  which  Jefferson  feared — unemployment, 
large  numliers  of  people  without  buying  power — 
has  come  to  pass.  These  people  cruelly  called 
“Have  Nots”  have  grown  into  a  new  estate.  They 
have  l)een  made  aware  of,  and  intend  to  rely  more 
than  ever  upon,  the  main  possession  they  do  have 
— the  power  to  vote. 

So  we  are  amidstream  in  our  advancement  to¬ 
ward  Democratic  ideals.  On  the  one  hand.  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  elective  representative — frequently 
asserts  that  Business  has  not  done  the  job,  is  not 
doing  the  job  and  cannot  do  the  job.  These  de¬ 
clarations  recently  made  by  resix)nsible  Cabinet 
officers  further  accent  the  issue.  Government, 
therefore,  conceives  its  obligations  to  be  economic 
as  well  as  jx)litical,  and  is  determined  to  create 
an  economy  of  its  own.  The  total  economy  hoped 
for  is  something  like  eighty  billion  dollars  per 
year.  Of  this  total  economy  (by  which  is  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  total  income  and  total 
spending  of  the  people)  Government  feels  that  it 
needs  to  create  a  proixirtion  larger  than  it  has 
in  the  past. 

For  this  reason,  it  seeks  more  ixjwer  from  Con¬ 
gress  to  expand  its  activities.  For  illustration, 
note  the  current  movement  towards  creating  as  a 
permanent  program  and  no  longer  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  a  vast  “investment  ixilicy.”  Under 
this  plan,  the  government  would  create  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  corporations  to  sjxjnsor  and  fi¬ 
nance  durable  projects,  such  as  bridges,  hospitals, 
etc.  These  would  he  in  addition  to  the  many  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  that  now  cover  residential  building, 
the  owning  and  operating  of  farms,  banks,  mort¬ 
gage  companies,  commodities,  etc.  The  obligation 
of  these  companies  would  be  guaranteed  by  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Power  to  Tax: 

The  people’s  mandate  is  thus  translated  into 
the  iK)wer  to  raise  money  by  lH>rrowing  or  taxa- 
(Coutiiiued  on  page  80) 
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The  school,  the  church,  and  the 
store  are  the  solid  embodiments 
of  great  American  institutions 
which  serve  the  daily  necessities  of 
the  people.  The  church  and  school 
know  their  own  worth  and  dignity. 
The  store  has  still  to  be  conscious 
of  its  important  place.  A  store  un¬ 
dertaking  a  public  relations  job 
needs  to  know  itself  more  often 
than  it  needs  to  sell  itself.  The  com¬ 
munity  already  loves  the  store 
which  has  roots. 

Which  stores  have  roots?  Those 
stores  which  identify  themselves 
with  the  community.  Those  stores 
which  enjoy  their  job.  Those  stores 
whose  internal  organization  follows 
the  democratic  rather  than  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  set-up.  The  American  pub¬ 
lic  likes  the  aura  of  a  happy,  healthy 
fellowship.  Stores  which  make 
profits  have  roots.  Profits,  aside 
from  being  something  nice  to  spend 
or  put  in  the  bank,  are  proof  of  a 
good  working  formula. 

The  difficult  decade  which  stores 
have  recently  battled  through  has 
proved  again  all  the  old  rules — the 
stores  which  enjoy  their  job,  the 
stores  which  have  showmanship,  arc 


Its  Resources 


Its  Owners 


Its  Employees 


Its  Customers 


Public  Institutions 


By  DOROTHY  SWENSON 

Advertising  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


the  stores  which  are  magnets  to 
customers. 

When  a  store  has  l)ecome  grim, 
and  feels  as  though  its  very  life  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  promotion  of  this 
or  that  “item”,  when  its  merchan¬ 
dise  staff  acts  punch-drunk  over 
“lots”  and  presses  so  hard  that  it 
couldn’t  hit  even  a  golf-hall,  let 
alone  hit  the  desired  volume  and 
profits,  at  such  times,  which  happen 
in  all  stores,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
reinemher  that  the  store  will  always 
be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
and  that  a  store  does  enjoy  a  com¬ 
munity  regard  which  in  itself 
engenders  purchasing  and  also 
strengthens  every  day  to  day  pro¬ 
motion. 

It  is  almost  comical  that  99.9% 
of  many  fine  stores’  advertising  to¬ 
day  goes  into  “items”  under  the 
forced  draught  of  special  prices. 
But  if  a  store  wishes  to  find  printed 
evidence  that  it  does  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  necessity  and  convenience,  much 
of  this  sale  advertising  seems  mean¬ 
ingless  and  the  store  must  dig  and 
dig  in  the  archives  for  advertising 


of  its  important  educational  and 
artistic  features. 

Xobody  knows  what  will  lie  the 
most  effective  sales  promotion  medi¬ 
um  of  the  future.  Suppose  a  store 
l)ecame  interested  in  becoming  a 
Television  Station.  It  would  find  in 
its  feature  publicity  rather  than  in 
its  “item”  ads,  some  of  its  best  pub¬ 
lic  relations  data  when  applying  for 
a  license.  So  good  “root  culture” 
involves  the  necessity  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  store’s  leadership  in  institu¬ 
tional  activities. 

What  better  evidence  that  a  store 
has  roots  could  be  found  than  those 
facts  now  l)eing  gathered  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association?  The  tested  interview¬ 
ing  technique  of  the  Gallup  surveys 
is  being  used  to  ascertain  the  de¬ 
gree  of  reader  interest  in  newspaper 
pages,  including  department  store 
advertising.  Out  of  all  the  readers 
of  the  newspapers  tested,  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  more  than  60%  read 
the  store  ads,  and  often  70%.  This 
is  almost  equal  to  front  page  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  found  also  that  local  news 


A  Store 
Must  Have 


has  more  reader  interest  than  na¬ 
tional  or  international.  What  could 
be  better  news  for  the  “store  with 
roots”  in  the  community? 

What  are  the  roots  of  a  store? 

The  first  root  is  its  own  custom¬ 
ers.  The  organization  charts  should 
all  be  re-drawn  to  include  the  cus¬ 
tomer  by  a  direct  line  through  the 
organization  from  the  store  heads. 
The  happiest  portent  of  the  times 
for  the  store  is  the  recent  instinc¬ 
tive  gesture  of  cooperation  between 
the  heads  of  the  great  organized 
resjxjnsible  consumer  groups  and 
the  heads  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  stores. 

The  second  root  is  the  store’s 
employees.  Everything  depends  on 
their  loyalty,  training,  and  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

The  third  root  is  the  store’s  own¬ 
ers.  Fortunate  the  store  with  a 
good  set  of  owners.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  responsibility  of  own¬ 
ing  a  great  store  for  steadying  and 
softening  an  able  man  or  woman. 
Store  owners  seldom  issue  rules; 
when  they  do,  the  rules  are,  “The 
customer  is  always  right”,  or, 
“Never  say  or  do  anything  which 
can  possibly  offend  a  customer”. 

The  fourth  root  of  a  store  is  the 
general  public  itself  and  its  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  school  and  the 
church.  The  store  plays  its  part  in 
furnishing  the  acoutrements  for 
every  dramatic  moment  in  life,  birth 
and  death,  illness  and  health,  con¬ 
firmation,  graduation,  marriage, 
work  and  play. 

The  fifth  root  is  the  store’s  re¬ 
sources.  Fortunate  the  store  to 
whom  able,  creative  manufacturers 
come  with  their  ideas.  Wise  and 
profitable  the  store  which  helps  and 
strengthens  the  resources  which 
help  and  strengthen  it. 
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DRAMATIZATION  lih 


11'  will  not  be  disputed — least  of 
all  by  retailers — that  retailing 
would  profit  handsomely  if  it 
were  more  clearly  identified  in  the 
public  consciousness  as  an  im|x)r- 
tant  economic  and  st)cial  force.  By 
the  very  fact  that  this  is  true  of  the 
industry,  it  is  true  of  many  of  its 
stores. 

The  situation  is  admittedly  some¬ 
what  strange,  for  retailing  is  actual¬ 
ly  closer  to  the  great  mass  of  people 
than  many  of  their  more  revered 
institutions.  Yet  retailing  today  is 
under-rated  in  public  regard ;  it  is 
subject  to  free  and  frecpient  criti¬ 
cism,  legislated  into  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  harassed  hy  irresponsible  com¬ 
petition. 

Perhaps  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  no  fault  of  retailers ;  it  may 
be  one  of  the  normal  sequences  of 
growth.  Previously  we  liave  seen 
successive  periods  of  merchandising 
development,  physical  exi)ansion, 
.service  improvement.  We  may  now 
be  witnessing  the  start  of  a  public 
relations  era. 

Certainly  this  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  last  year  prompted 
X.K.D.Ci.A.  to  sponsor  the  first  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration,  and  to 
•Stage  it  again  this  fall. 

Purposes  of  Demonstration 

From  any  viewix)int  the  Demon¬ 
stration  is  a  straightforward  public 
relations  campaign.  Its  purpose  is 
to  inspire  retailers  periodically  to 
review  their  internal  operations, 
seeking  jx)ssible  ways  to  inqjrove 
them — to  stimulate  stores  to  studv 


their  customers  in  order  to  become 
more  efficient  purchasing  agents  for 
the  public — to  inform  the  local 
populace  of  the  retailer’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  better  living. 

While  the  first  and  second  objec¬ 
tives  will  be  attained  by  means  that 
may  differ  in  each  establishment,  it 
seems  apparent  that  the  third  aim 
may  lH?st  be  accomplisbed  through 
institutional  advertising. 

And  there  apjx^ars  the  first  op- 
pcjrtunity  to  dramatize! 

Drama  of  Simultaneous  Action 

F or  years  certain  stores  have  tried 
to  develop  good-will  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities  by  means  of  their 
own  institutional  advertising.  Now 
— in  National  Retail  DeiixHistration 
— there  is  opixDrtunity  to  accomplish 
the  same  purix)se  more  quickly, 
more  thoroughly,  by  cooperation  of 
all  retailers  in  each  city  or  town. 
Certainly  there  is  more  drama,  more 
effect,  in  concerted  action! 

By  projection  of  the  same  reason¬ 
ing.  there  must  he  tremendous  force 
in  staging  these  local  Demonstra¬ 
tions  all  over  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time. 

That  is  why  there  is  no  contradic¬ 
tion  in  emphasizitig  the  point  that 
the  Demonstration  is  not  another 

"Week" - and  then  selecting  a 

week  for  country-wide  concerted  ef¬ 
fort.  National  Retail  Demonstration 
is  a  continuing  effort,  but  it  is  good 
"theatre"  to  start  (or  make  a  fresh 
start )  simultaneously ! 

Too  much  etnphasis  cannot  be 
given  the  point  that  the  activity  of 


National  Retail  Demonstration  is 
“national"  only  in  the  stnise  that  it 
is  simultaneous  throughout  the 
c<nmtry.  The  glorification  of  retail¬ 
ing  as  national  industry  is  not  the 
chief  work  of  the  Demonstration; 
actually  it  is  the  automatic,  inevit¬ 
able  by-j)r(Mluct  of  many  hundreds 
(jf  Demcjnstration  programs  regis¬ 
tering  at  the  same  time  in  their  re¬ 
spective  cennmunities. 

Keep  in  Character 

The  average  customer  cannot  be 
e.xpected  to  rise  to  any  emotional 
heights  at  contemplation  of  the 
magnitude  and  accomplishments  of 
a  nation-wide  industry,  but  she 
might  conceivably  be  moved  to  visit 
any  of  her  stores  which  makes  a 
good  case  for  itself  as  the  local  pur¬ 
veyor  of  all  this  alert  merchandising 
and  helpful  service. 

There,  again,  is  dramatization  of 
a  sort — the  adaptation  of  a  general 
principle  to  the  understanding  and 
needs  of  the  individual  consumer. 

To  carry  the  thought  along,  there 
was  never  any  idea  that  “National 
Retail  Demonstration’’  would  be 
more  than  the  trade  name  or  gen¬ 
eral  designation  of  the  campaign. 
How  much  more  understandable, 
how  much  more  effective,  how  much 
more  dramatic,  if  you  will,  is  some 
such  phrase  as  "<  )pen  House’’, 
“Springfield  Stores  on  Parade’’, 
‘Jul)ilesta’’,  “Sacramento  Day’’, 
“Welcome  Week"  or  the  like.  If 
desired,  to  lend  some  added  signifi¬ 
cance.  might  be  added  “In  cooi)era- 
tion  with  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration". 

For  individual  |)articii)ating  stores 
no  si)ectacular  efforts  of  an  extrane¬ 
ous  nature  are  desirable.  It  is  im- 
ix)rtant  to  remain  in  character !  The 
spirit  of  the  Demonstration  is  to 
continue  doing  all  the  things  a  store 
usually  does,  but  to  start  doing  them 
better,  where  possible — then  to  in¬ 
vite  public  attention  to  those  things 
well  done. 
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the  Theme  of 

National  Retail  Demonstration 


The  Demonstration  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  public  relations  campaign. 
Its  objective  of  informing  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  individual  store's  con¬ 
tribution  to  better  retailing  requires 
showmanship  for  its  achievement. 
The  store  stays  in  character — but 
specifically  invites  public  attention 
to  the  things  it  is  doing  well.  And 
the  drama  of  concerted  action  is 
achieved  when  all  the  stores  of  the 
community  do  this  simultaneously. 
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For  that  jiurpose  it  will  he  better 
(lurinjf  the  Demonstration  and  after¬ 
wards  to  publish  ( to  customers  and 
employees )  a  statement  of  the  aver¬ 
age  years  of  service  of  your  staff 
than  to  offer  prizes  for  selling  re¬ 
cords  ;  better  to  ask  500  women  what 
they  e.xpect  of  your  store,  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  service,  than  to  tell 
5000  what  you  have  concluded  they 
want;  better  to  recite  some  homely 
incidents  of  your  contribution  to 
better  living  for  local  families  than 
to  proclaim  the  earnestness  of  your 
efforts  to  discharge  a  sacred  trust. 
In  other  words,  sound  dramatization 
lies  in  relating  your  Demonstration 
publicity  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
I)eo])le  you  w'ish  to  influence. 

Of  course  you  will,  especially  for 
the  occasion,  bring  your  physical 
l)Iant  and  merchandise,  the  windows, 
the  interior  displays,  the  service,  to 
their  very  best  state.  You  will  he 
prepared  to  stand  s])ecial  scrutiny — 
and  the  very  act  of  doing  so  will 
not  only  he  effective  at  once  hut 
will  als(j  make  easier  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  higher  level  in  future. 

It  is  to  he  understood  at  all  times 
that  retailing  needs  no  defense.  It 
needs  only  recognition — hut  it  cer¬ 


tainly  needs  that ! 

That  due  recognition  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  is  not  ttj  be  doubted  after  the 
19.kS  Demonstration  last  September. 

F(jr  then,  despite  the  newness  of 
the  Demonstration  idea  and  the 
short  time  available  for  selling  the 
plan  throughout  the  country,  retail¬ 
ers  in  159  cities  ])articii)ated  in  the 
1938  program.  'I'his  is  not  only  a 
tribute  to  these  hundreds  of  en¬ 
lightened  retailers,  but  also  a  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  alertness  and 
efficiency  of  their  Retail  Secretaries. 

.\n  Estimate,  necessarily  in  round 
numliers  but  thoroughly  conserva¬ 
tive.  is  tliat  well  over  a  million  lines 
of  advertfsing  and  jmblicity  were 
imblished  on  the  Demonstration 
theme.  .\  good  portion  of  this  was 
in  news  and  editorial  columns.:-,  a 
smaller  but  very  impressive  area  of 
white  space  was  (j_(.)iiated  for  an¬ 
nouncements.  Certainly  publications 
responded  to  the  ^Demonstration  ! 

Federal  government  recognized 
the  event  with  an  official  communi¬ 
cation  from  I’resiflent  Roo.sevelt  and 
a  radio  address  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Ro])er.  (lovernors.  May¬ 
ors  and  other  officials  issued  i)ro- 
clamations  or  .statements,  'l  ime  on 


the  air  was  provided  by  national 
networks  and  scores  of  local  sta¬ 
tions. 

'I'he  furniture  retailers,  shoe  re¬ 
tailers.  the  Silk  Guild,  the  women’s 
apparel  industry  and  other  national 
organizations  endorsed  the  Demon¬ 
stration  and  coojKjrated  in  it. 

Customer  Response — 1938 

.\nd  the  imblic,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  group — did  they  resjxjnd?  To 
parry  a  (piestion  w'ith  a  (juestion — 
who  knows  how  much  they  were 
influenced  by  the  jniblic  relations 
l)rogram.s  that  started  during  the 
Demonstration?  Certainly  much 
good  must  have  been  accom])lished. 
And  in  spite  of  the  unsea.sonable 
heat,  the  un])redictable  Hitler,  and 
the  un])recedented  hurricane  which 
(baninated  the  news  last  September, 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  most 
F'ederal  Reserve  Districts  .showed 
sales  improvement  for  the  week  of 
September  19 — the  .start  of  the  1938 
Xational  Retail  Demonstration. 

With  more  experience,  time  and 
counsel,  this  year's  Demonstration 
should  far  e.xcel  the  previous  record 
for  particiixition.  dramatizatiem  and 
response. 
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—  And  The|Showi[Goes  OJ 


By  OTHO  I.  HICKS 
Manager,  Store  Management  Division 


WILL  the  National  Retail  Dem¬ 
onstration  put  on  by  your 
store  prove  to  be  only  a  “Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman”?  Will  your  well-laid 
plans  prove  to  be  only  the  cargo  of 
a  ghost  ship — a  ship  in  full  sail  but 
minus  its  crew,  a  ship  which  never 
makes  port? 

In  too  many  stores  will  this  be 
the  case.  In  too  many  stores  will 
the  sails  and  colors  of  the  coming 
National  Retail  Demonstration  be 
hoisted  and  unfurled  without 
thought  for  the  crew,  those  employ¬ 
ees  at  the  point  of  sale.  In  too  many 
stores  will  this  great  event  of  retail¬ 
ing  prove  to  be  only  a  “Flying 
Dutchman”. 

If  your  store  is  not  to  lie  one 
of  these  you  must  start  at  once 
working  with  your  crew.  You  must 
today  begin  enlisting  their  active 
and  enthusiastic  cooperation,  unless 
you  are  to  content  yourself  with 
their  passive  participation  when  the 
day  arrives.  Many  a  promotion  has 
failed  because  management  at  one 
point  has  been  thoughtless,  has 
taken  employee  support  too  much 
for  granted,  or  has  resorted  to  last 
minute  but  futile  coercion. 

It  is  already  too  late  in  some 
stores  to  do  much  about  it,  but 
fortunately  their  number  is  few. 


These  are  the  stores  in  which  man¬ 
agement  is  “just  keeping  ahead  of 
the  sheriff”,  without  reserves  of  em¬ 
ployee  goodwill,  and  without  a  line 
of  credit  with  its  crew.  They  have 
no  reserves,  no  credit  to  draw  upon 
at  a  time  when  only  extra  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  organization  and 
each  individual  member  will  put  an 
event  over  with  success. 

One  might  say  that  here  manage¬ 
ment  has  already  “walked  the 
plank”  and  doesn’t  yet  know  it.  For 
them  it  is  already  too  late  because 
management’s  credit  with  its  em¬ 
ployees  cannot  be  built  in  a  single 
day  or  a  week  of  days,  cannot  be 
established  with  a  single  meeting  or 
even  a  series  of  meetings.  Fortu¬ 
nately  such  stores  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber. 

Rmwvm  to  Draw  Upon 

In  most  stores  the  groundwork 
with  employees,  necessary  to  the 
successful  culmination  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration,  already 
exists.  For  example,  most  stores 
know  today  the  necessity  of  having 
given  proper  evaluation  to  all 
phases  of  an  employee’s  work  when 
judging  it.  In  doing  this,  they  have 
decided  just  what  sort  of  a  store 
they  wanted  to  run.  That  is,  they 


have  agreed  that  they  wanted  to 
operate  either  a  straight  sales  vol¬ 
ume  business  or  a  sales  volume 
plus  service  business.  If  they  have 
agreed  upon  the  former,  they 
haven’t  fooled  themselves  by  over¬ 
emphasizing  with  their  organization 
the  importance  of  service  to  the 
customer.  They  have  been  realistic 
and  have  told  their  salespeople  that 
they  are  rated,  that  their  salaries 
and  rank  rise  and  fall  solely  on 
sales  volume.  If,  however,  they 
have  agreed  upon  operating  the  sec¬ 
ond  type  of  store,  they  have  set  up 
production  records  which  include 
service  factors  as  well  as  production 
factors.  They  have  known  that 
friendships  which  salespeople  or 
other  employees  may  build  with  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  necessarily  or  always 
show  in  production  records.  They 
have  known  that  the  things  which 
employees  do  but  which  do  not 
show  up  in  their  records  are  clerical 
work,  display  work,  stock  work, 
helping  new  employees,  suggesting 
merchandise  in  other  departments 
and  spending  time  with  merely  look¬ 
ing  customers.  They  have  realized 
that  unless  employees  are  convinced 
that  they  get  credit  with  the  boss 
for  this  type  of  additional  work. 
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the  Point  of  Sale 


they  eitlier  will  not  <lu  it  or  in  the 
(loinj;  they  will  not  feel  innch  jjoeKl 
will  for  their  eini)loyer.  With  such 
stores  tlie  Xational  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  has  some  ehanee  (tf  fioing 
over  at  the  iM)int  of  sale. 

I  Further,  the  groundwork  of  em- 

I  ployee  relations  in  such  stores  has 

[  covered  the  ever  present  ])rohlems 

of  making  the  joh  interestin^j  to  the 
emplovee.  .\ny  joh  is  uninteresting 
for  aiiv  one  of  three  reasons,  failure 
to  use  up  a  reasonahle  degree  of  an 
!  itidividtial's  eaiKicity.  needless  reix*- 

*  titioii  in  the  joh.  or  the  failure  to 

y  understand  the  pttriKisefiilness  of 

;  the  joh.  The  management  de.serihed 

alxive  has  already  recognized  the 
importance  of  making  jobs  interest¬ 
ing  to  i)eo])le.  They  have  shown  to 
each  person,  and  to  non-selling 
workers  ])artienlarly.  the  im])ortance 
of  each  joh  in  the  store  work  ])lan. 
The  recent  discovery  in  industry 
that  employee  good  will  was  in¬ 
creased  hy  issuing  annually  a  finan¬ 
cial  statement  of  the  husiness  for 
employees  alone  is  an  imjiortant  dis¬ 
covery.  These  stores  have  been 
smart  enough  to  copy  this  idea. 
These  stores  are  already  demon¬ 
strating.  through  the  day  in  day  out 
gtKKlwill  of  their  employees,  that  re¬ 
tailing  is  imjiortant  to  the  nation. 

WdMaid  Plans 

Yet,  these  are  the  very  stores 
which  will  not  he  satisfied  with  the 
good  public  relations  joh  which 
their  salespeojile  are  doing  through¬ 
out  the  year.  They  will  hope  to  do 
even  better.  They  will  agree  to 
IKirticijiate  in  the  next  Xational  Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration.  Having  agreed, 
they  will  lay  sound  and  complete 
plans  well  in  advance.  Their  plan 
will  enlist  the  coo]ieration  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  will  insure  well  bal¬ 
anced  .stocks  of  merchatidise.  it  will 
include  arresting  advertising,  dra¬ 
matic  windows  and  interior  displays, 
and  finally,  it  will  climax  in  the 
coaching  of  employees  for  the  big 
event. 

There  is  no  cut  and  dried  formula 
which  assures  success  in  the  coach¬ 
ing  of  employees  for  i^romotional 
events.  Stores,  on  the  whole,  have 
not  a  set  procediwe  which  assures 


coordination  of  their  promotion  and 
their  training  efforts.  Some  rely  al- 
mo.st  entirely  on  a  strong  foundation 
of  sale.sperson  confidence  in  the 
.store’s  merchandise  and  the  store's 
advertising.  Whether  the  store  is 
large  or  small,  whether  its  training 
is  centralized  or  not,  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  towar<l  the 
goal  of  a  successful  promotiem  when 
the  salesperson  believes  in  his  store. 
Wherever  this  confidence  exists  it  is 
undoubtedly  not  too  dangerous  t(t 
leave  the  coaching  on  a  ])romotion 
up  to  the  initiative  and  curiosity  of 
the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  emi)loyee. 

The  Coaching  Program 

This  is  not  the  best  w:iy.  how¬ 
ever.  Much  better  is  the  carefully 
laid  plan  whereby  einjiloyees  are 
brf night  together,  not  once,  but  sev¬ 
eral  times,  in  grouj)  meetings.  With 
.September  11th.  the  week  in  which 
the  Xational  Retail  Demonstration 
o])ens.  drawing  near,  it  is  none  to(» 
soon  now  to  draw  up  the  coaching 
jdan. 

In  most  stores  any  plan  at  all 
will  recpiire  the  services  (jf  many 
l)eo])le.  Xo  one  person  can  ludd  all 
of  the  group  meetings  which  should 
he  held.  .So  to  begin  with,  the  plan 
must  provide  for  the  coaching  of 
the  coaches.  Probably  the  best 
coaches  will  prove  to  be  the  buyers 
or  department  managers,  although 
in  some  stores  the  section  managers 
arc  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  do  an  even  better  joh.  Which¬ 
ever,  these  coaches  can  be  brought 
together  several  times  during  the 
month  of  .August  for  the  puriiose  of 
planning  carefully  September  meet¬ 
ings  with  sale.siieople.  Vacations 
during  .August  will  doubtless  make 
it  advisable  to  re|)eat  each  meeting 
of  the  coaches  at  least  once. 

The  coaching  of  the  coaches 
should  have  as  its  goal  not  only 
arousing  interest  hut  also  inviting 
suggestion.  All  employees  and  cer- 
tainlv  junior  executives  work  l)etter 
when  they  share  in  the  creation  of 
■d  jilan.  The  general  manager,  the 
sales  promotion  manager  or  the 
training  director  who  holds  these 
])reliminary  meetings  will  do  well 
to  make  these  young  executives  feel 


that  the  plan  finally  adopted  is  one 
projMtsed  entirely  hy  fhe  group. 

Arousing  interest  in  the  Demon¬ 
stration  will  not  Ik*  difficult.  The 
pur|K)se  of  the  Dem<tnstration  need 
only  he  outlined  and  interest  will 
follow.  ( )ther  articles  in  this  issue 
(if  Tiik  Bru.ETiN  provide  ade- 
(juate  ammunition  for  this.  .A  large 
jiart  of  each  of  these  meetings 
should  then  he  devoted  to  serious, 
careful  and  continuous  consideration 
of  the  .suggestions  olTered  for  the 
coaching  of  sales  peojile  later. 

Then.  immediately  following 
Lalxir  Day  Monday,  group  meet¬ 
ings  of  salespeople  and  all  other 
customer  service  dei)artments  can 
he  launched.  Then  the  coaches  can 
begin  their  coaching.  Last  year 
some  stores  were  particularly  suc- 
cessfid  with  a  plan  which  called  for, 
first,  departmental  meetings,  then 
divisional  meetings,  and  finally  a 
store-wide  meeting  the  day  that  the 
advertising  and  windows  announced 
the  Xational  Retail  Demonstration 
to  the  world. 

Employees  Made  This  Plan 

( )ne  store  used  this  occasifin  last 
vear  to  establish  in  each  selling  de¬ 
partment  standards  of  merchandise 
information  to  the  consumer.  I’.ach 
salesperson  was  asked  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  those  jioints  of  information, 
cfincerning  each  genertd  classifica¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  in  her  depart¬ 
ment.  to  which  she  considered  her 
customers  were  entitled.  These  lists 
were  reconciled  and  standardized  hy 
members  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  and  when  they  were  returned 
to  the  .salesjK-ople  they  were  called 
"The  Irreducible  Minimum  of  In¬ 
formation  to  Which  Our  Customers 
Have  the  Right.”  There  may  be 
.shorter  ways  of  saying  the  same 
thing,  but  tlie  reader  will  agree  that 
such  a  yardstick  and  such  training 
are  inqKirtant  steiis  forward  toward 
the  inqirovement  of  consumer  rela¬ 
tions. 

In  any  case,  draw  up  a  jilan  that 
is  vour  jilan — your  plan  because  it 
has  been  made  by  your  employees. 
.And  may  the  show  go  over  at  the 
txiint  of  sale!  May  it  not  i)rove  to 
be  a  Flying  Dutchman! 
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Departments  Can  Advertise 
Demonstration  Effectively 


By  HUNLEY  ABBOTT 


IX  observing  the  National  Retail 
Demonstration,  stores  should  not 
overlook  the  ])ossihilities  of  using 
their  service  departments  to  create 
consumer  interest. 

The  Demonstration  lends  itself  to 
directing  and  stimulating  attention 
to  such  maintained  services  as  park¬ 
ing  facilities,  credit,  workrooms, 
storage,  delivery,  etc. 

Demonstrating  the  benefits  se¬ 
cured  from  these  .services  will  im¬ 
press  the  customer  and  aid  material¬ 
ly  in  creating  and  sustaining  good¬ 
will  for  the  store. 

Store  executives  w’ill  he  able  to 
devise  many  and  varied  ways  of  em¬ 
phasizing  these  services. 

For  example,  the  Delivery  service 
])articularly  through  its  drivers,  can 
strengthen  the  relationship  that 
comes  from  close  and  i)ersonal  con¬ 
tact  witli  cu.stomers.  .\  few  specific 
suggestions  are  listed  here. 

The  Delivery  Driver 

1 — Put  on  a  special  training  i)ro- 
gram  for  drivers,  to  he  carried  out 
just  before  the  Demonstration,  em- 
l)hasizing  extra  courtesy,  extra  care¬ 
fulness  in  driving,  extra  neatness, 
and  especial  care  to  reduce  errors 
and  complaints  to  a  tninimnm. 

2 — If  your  drivers  do  not  wear 
uniforms,  hut  you  plan  to  adopt 
uniforms  in  the  near  future,  then 
let  this  improvement  start  with  the 
Demonstration. 


President,  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Co. 

3 — If  your  drivers  do  not  wear 
uniforms,  and  you  have  no  plans 
for  such,  then  urge  drivers  to  look 
their  neatest  and  best — suits  pres¬ 
sed,  shoes  shined,  etc. 

■I — If  your  drivers  already  wear 
uniforms,  then  have  them  freshened 
up,  repaired,  cleaned  and  pressed 
for  National  Retail  Demonstration, 
as  a  standard  to  l)e  observed  in 
future. 

The  Delivery  Truck 

Let  your  delivery  trucks  tell  the 
story,  too. 

1 —  If  yt)u  plan  to  purchase  new 
trucks,  do  it  in  time  for  the  Demon¬ 
stration. 

2 —  If  any  trucks  need  repairing, 
do  this  just  before  the  Demonstra¬ 
tion. 

3 —  Perhaps  a  small  temporary 
sign  might  he  placed  on  each  truck, 
saying  "National  Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  .starts  this  week — Visit  the 
Store”. 

Packing  and  Wrapping 

Packing  can  also  he  used  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration. 

1 — special  wrajjping  could  he 
used  to  let  the  customer  know  that 
the  Demonstration,  something  spe¬ 
cial,  is  starting  September  1 1th. 


2 — .-V  bright  colored  special  label 
could  he  pasted  oti  each  j)ackage 
this  week,  with  a  few  words  printed 
on  it  to  tell  the  customer  that  “The 
Store  is  your  faithful  servant  who 
searches  the  world  over  for  good 
merchandise  and  brings  it  to  your 
door  at  a  reasonable  price”. 

The  Warehouse 

If  you  have  a  warehouse  or  a 
remote  delivery  building,  they  can 
Ik*  used  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  Demonstration  idea. 

1 —  Paint  or  wash  the  outside  of 
these  buildings  to  make  them  look 
fresh  and  attractive  and  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  your  store. 

2 —  Hang  out  flags  or  hunting,  and 
perhaps  put  up  temporary  signs  tell¬ 
ing  that  September  11th  l)egins  Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration,  and  that  you 
will  hold  "Open  House”. 

3 —  Invite  the  general  public  to 
inspect  your  delivery  department 
and  its  methods  of  handling  the 
package,  at  certain  si^ecific  times, 
and  have  someone  assigned  to  con¬ 
duct  them  through  and  explain 
operations. 

When  all  these  things  and  others 
have  l)een  done  during  the  opening 
week  of  the  Demonstration,  certain¬ 
ly  this  emphasis  on  the  service  of 
the  Store  will  not  end  with  that 
week,  hut  will  continue  on  through 
the  years. 
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The  Maniifacturer  Too  Has  An 
Interest  in  the  Demonstration 


By  HOWARD  COONLEY 
President,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


E\(.'II  year  in  this  country  in¬ 
dustry  ])r(Mluccs.  in  mill  or 
factory,  ])lant  or  sho]).  some¬ 
where  hetween  thirty  and  fifty 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  consumer 
goods.  Through  the  channels  of 
trade  and  distribution  most  of  these 
|)r(Klucts  move — swiftly  or  sb^wly, 
depending  on  a  thousand  factors — 
till  they  reach  the  retailer,  and 
through  him  the  ultimate  consumer. 

It  is  no  wonder,  when  one  ob- 
.serves  the  key  iM)sition  in  this  ])ro- 
cess  held  by  the  retailer,  that  the 
manufacturer  looks  with  a  very  real 
interest  upon  any  activity  of  retail¬ 
ers.  rite  forthcoming  National  Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  smooth  working  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  1  have  tlescribed  depends,  in 
the  final  analysis,  uix)n  the  good 
will  the  ])ublic  feels  towards  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 
That  this  g(K>d  will  is  reflected  in¬ 
evitably  in  sales  is  something  that 
the  manufacturer  can  only  sense,  but 
it  is  something  of  which  the  retailer 
has  everyday  exix.*rience. 

Manufacturers'  Public  Relations 
Efforts 


National  .\ssociation  of  Manufac¬ 
turers’  I’uhlic  Information  Pro¬ 
gram.  the  manufacturer  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  is  able  to  resolve 
these  doubts.  Here  he  is  able  to  see 
the  eflFects  and  effectiveness  of  the 
effort  he  puts  into  telling  industry’s 
story.  But  he  knows  that  industry, 
which  is  sitting  in  the  bleachers  as 
far  as  its  view  of  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned.  cannot  carry  on  the  .same 
type  of  public  relations  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  ideally  placed  to  achieve. 

riie  National  Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  is  an  excellent  and  inuxjrtant 
example  of  good  public  relations  on 
the  ])art  of  the  retail  group  in  this 
country,  working  in  a  way  which  no 
other  group  can  hojx;  to  emulate — 
working  through  the  individual- 
store  and  the  managers  and  clerks 
in  that  store.  Naturally,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  watches  this  activity  with 
tremendous  interest ;  he  knows  that 
there  is  no  substitute  ft)r  the  human 
relationship  l)etween  .storekeeper 
and  customer  when  an  industrial 
jjroduct  and  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
pass  each  other  across  the  counter. 

The  impression  the  individual 
customer  carries  away  from  his 
neighborhood  or  big  city  store  can 
help  determine  for  years  to  come 
his  whole  attitude  towards  the 
.American  business  system.  That 
impression  ought  not  to  he  the  re¬ 
sult  of  accidental  and  random  ar¬ 
rangements  anywhere  along  the  line. 

.Any  activity  such  as  the  National 
Retail  Demonstration  serves  to 
focus  the  minds  of  all  concerned  on 
the  cftncrete  aspects  of  a  question 
that  all  too  often  remains  vague  and 
beautifully  general.  It  helps  to  re¬ 
mind  those  in  business  that  all 
phases  of  business  enteqwise  are 
interrelated  and  dei)end  definitely 
on  one  atanher;  and  through  help¬ 
ing  us  to  get  this  new  grasp  on  the 
one  central  throught,  it  will  make 
industrial  matters  mcjre  intelligible 
to  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact. 

I  know  1  s^K-ak  for  manufacturers 
everywhere  when  I  say  that  indus- 


Because  the  manufacturer  has 
few  day  to  day  dealings  with  large 
masses  of  the  public,  his  i)art  of 
the  work  of  building  a  favorable 
attitude  towards  our  business  sys¬ 
tem  is  necessarily  indirect.  He 
tries  to  build  a  favorable  over-all 
iin])ressi(jn  through  using  fair  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  through  ecpiitable 
treatment  of  all  the  groups  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and 
through  trying  to  dramatize  the 
great  production  drama  which  is  re¬ 
mote  from  the  general  public.  He 
analyzes  his  own  jKirt  of  industry 
carefully  so  that  it  will  stand  ex¬ 
amination.  he  interjwets  it  to  those 
outside  industry  when  he  has  the 
Opportunity,  and  occasionally,  of 
course,  he  feels  an  honest  doubt 
concerning  just  Ikjw  much  he  has 
lieen  able  to  accomjflish  tow-ards 
putting  the  truth  across. 

riirough  i)rograms  such  as  the 


f 

try  welcomes  work  of  this  type 
which  is  the  ])roduct  of  independent 
thinking  on  the  part  of  retailers. 
\Ve  realize  that  it  is  only  one  ex- 
amj)le  of  a  broad  program  on  the 
part  of  those  who  sell  .America’s 
goods,  and  that  that  i)rogram  is  a 
good  one  designed  to  make  the 
private  enterprise  .system  better 
understood  by  the  general  ])uhlic. 

Employoos'  Rol* 

Alanufacturers  have,  for  example, 
watched  with  interest  the  growth  in 
number  and  stature  of  retail  train¬ 
ing  courses  in  many  of  the  nation’s 
stores.  'I'he  interest  an  employee 
takes  in  his  work  has  a  very  direct 
hearing  on  the  way  he  influences 
the  public  attitude. 

If,  iti  particular,  thcjse  wIkj  work 
in  this  country’s  stores  are  going  to 
I)lace  an  entirely  different  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  system,  if  they  have  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  high  working 
standards  in  this  country,  the  care 
that  goes  into  the  products  they  sell, 
the  equitable  way  in  which  the 
national  income  is  divided  (85  i)er 
cent  of  it  now  goes  to  workers  and 
the  self-employed),  the  fact  that  an 
hour’s  work  in  .America  buys  more 
of  the  gtKxl  things  of  life  than  any¬ 
where  else  on  earth,  and  many  of 
the  other  facts  about  industry  that 
are  not  as  generally  kiujwn  as  they 
should  be.  public  gcjod  will  toward 
business  and  industry  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  immeasurably. 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  I  know,  wants  to  be 
as  helpful  as  it  can  in  providing 
material  concerning  industry  to 
tho.se  who  are  interestefl.  Beyond 
that,  it  is  anxious  to  learn  from  the 
wealth  of  e.xiK-rience  that  other 
groups  can  provide.  It  e.xpects  to 
learn  much,  for  instance,  from  this 
current  activity  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  (joods  .As.sociati(jn. 

It  is  only  through  these  means 
that  the  groups  in  our  economy  that 
are  interdependent,  and  wIkj  in  the 
aggregate  make  up  the  .American 
business  system,  can  bring  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  that  system  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 
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me  Art  ot  Making 
Compromise  Easy 


By  LEW  HAHN 


this  liiiit'  tiu'rc  can  he  little 
(loiiht.  even  in  the  minds  of 
those  merchants  wlut  are  least 
willing  to  recognize  it.  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  “consumer  movement’’ 
afoot  in  the  land.  Just  what  it  is. 
liovv  far  It  has  extended  and  what 
the  course  ot  its  development  may 
he.  are  suhjects  over  which  there 
lan  he  ditferences  of  opinion,  fhat 
many  constimers.  however,  whether 
with  or  without  justification,  do 
Iiave  a  .sen.se  of  dissatisfaction  con¬ 
cerning  the  processes  of  retail  dis- 
tnhntion  seems  to  he  a  statement 
which  does  not  itermit  of  much 
argument. 

I  lie  dissatisfaction  of  consumers 
to  a  large  extent,  has  been  directed' 
toward  retail  selling  iiractices.  rhis 
IS  natuial  hec.'iu.se  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  contjicts  only  the  .sale.sper- 
sons  and  the  advertising  of  the 
store.  .Mtlunigh  critici.sins  of  retail¬ 
ing  are  leveled  ])rincipally  at  the 
selling  folks  in  the  store  it  is  not 
likely  that  dissatisfied  constimers 
mean  it  to  stop  there.  While  the 
consumer  may  have  only  the  most 
hazy  idea  of  what  management  is. 
ami  what  part  it  plays,  her  dis.satis- 
fattion  is  intended  to  carrv  ihrfiitgh 
to  the  directing  inlluences  in  the 
stores.  .She  complains  of  .salesjieople 
hut  she  prohahly  does  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  management  is  respon- 
sihle  for  the  .selling  folk. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  a  great  or¬ 
ganization  of  women  recently  said. 
Our  members  do  not  ask  sales¬ 
people  for  information  because  thev 
know  the  sale.sgirls  are  not  in'-  i 
formed." 


jliat  was  ;i  sweeping  statement 
and  one  which  anyone  wholly  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  situation  must  recog¬ 
nize  as  unfair.  Xevertheless  there 
was  enough  truth  in  the  statement 
to  justity  the  basis  of  the  remark 
it  not  the  exaggeration.  .\s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  tact  It  hapiiened  that  twentv- 
tour  hours  after  this  remark  was 
made  the  writer  heard  two  women 
I'oth  memhers  of  that  same  womeir.s 
organization,  talking  and  their  re¬ 
marks  were  (piite  .at  variance  with 
what  the  leader  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  h.ad  .said.  One  remarked.  "Have 
you  noticed  the  improvement  in  the 
sale.sgirls  in  stores?”  To  which  her 
friend  rqilied.  "Indeed  I  have.  You 
know,  many  of  the  sale.sgirls  now 
are  college  gnaduates."  The  first 
woman  then  asked.  "Do  you  re- 
menilKT  the  gum-chewing  girls  who 
always  called  everybody  ‘Dearie’?’’ 

Ihe  truth  of  the  matter  .seems  to 
>e  that  the  stores  play  so  important 
a  ])art  in  the  lives  of  consumers  that 
they  have  a  lively  intere.st  in  all  that 
lias  to  do  with  retailing  and  so  cus¬ 
tomers  are  particularly  .sensitive  to 
the  faults  which  cfime  to  their  no¬ 
tice.  This  thought,  however,  should 
not  make  retailers  complacent  over 
the  situation.  Indeed  it  demands  .ac¬ 
tion.  and  the  first  and  mo.st  impor¬ 
tant  type  .action  obviously  is  to  trv 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  sell- 
mg  people.  Since  it  is  the  .sales- 
per.son  with  whom  the  consumer 
deals,  the  salesperson  is  realiv  the 
amhas.sador  of  the  store.  The  store 
-should  .see  to  it  that  the  .salesiieople 
leiire.sent  the  .store  as  the  manage-  , 
ment  desires  it  .should  he  reiwe-  , 
sented.  1 


Boom  anti  Depression  Hurt 

Development  of  Salesmanship 
Prior  to  the  Ikioiu  davs  of  '2S-'29 
nicany  stores  had  made  .substantial 
Iirogress  in  improving  salesmanship. 


It  'file  boom  jieriod.  however,  hrought 
to  coii.sumers  .so  strong  an  urge  to 
buy  the  things  which  they  w.anted 
^  that  niceties  of  .sale.smanshi]).  jier- 
t  h,ajKs.  were  not  so  imjiort.ant  for  a 
<  while.  Con.sumers  w.anted  to  huy 
and  they  would  buy  in  .spite  of  the 
-  salesperson.  The  boom  days  gave 
'  way  to  a  gre.at  and  lasting 'dejires- 
•  Sion.  Consumer  buying  power  was 
i  sharjily  curtailed.  Stores  were 
obliged  to  reduce  .staff  in  the 
(lesiK'rate  effort  to  keep  expen.ses  in 
line  with  reduced  volume.  This 
proce.ss  was  destntetive  of  employee 
morale  and  minds  which  should 
have  been  concentrated  on  selling 
doubtless  were  disturbed  by  fear  of 
the  loss  of  their  jobs  and  also  the 
need  of  accepting  cuts  in  salaries. 
The.se  things  did  not  conduce  to  the 
continuance  of  the  imjtrovement  in 
salesmanship  which  had  been  under 
way  m  the  more  normal  period 
iweceding  the  boom  .and  the  depre.s- 
sion. 

Another  influence  which  was  de¬ 
structive  of  good  .salesman.shij)  was 
the  cheapening  process  which  went 
on  in  the  merchandise  world.  Xot 
only  clid  prices  continue  downward 
hut  in  most  lines  quality  also  de¬ 
creased  and  jiractically  every  store 
in  the  country  had  only  one  line  of 
appeal  for  business — lowness  of 
price.  It  was  price!  price!  price! 
continuously.  That  .sort  of  thing 
does  not  eiicour.age  good  .salesman¬ 
ship. 

\\  hen  We  .say  "good  salesman¬ 
ship’’  we  are  not  thinking  of  sale.s- 
manship  merely  as  the  ine.ans  of 
producing  sales.  (lood  .salesmanship, 
of  cour.se.  must  produce  .sales  hut  it 
will  als()  jiroduce  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  If  it  does  not  create  a  feeling 
of  .satisfeaction  and  good  will  toward 
the  stole  then  salesmanship  liecomes 
an  nnending  liability  instead  of  a 
valuable  asset. 
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Much  C.onsumer  Dissatisfaction 
Outgrowth  of  Poor  Selling 

Witiumt  doubt  much  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  certain  consumer 
organizations  feel  toward  retailing 
has  been  caused  by  poor  salesman¬ 
ship — the  awkward  efforts  of  un¬ 
trained,  or  ])o(>rly  trained,  sales- 
|)eople  to  sell  merchandise  about 
which  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
information,  'fhe  fault  for  this  can 
lie  placed  nowhere  hut  directly  on 
management. 

There  probably  is  no  one  in  the 
retail  field  who  will  contest  the 
statement  that  the  foundational  pur- 
[Kise  of  a  retail  store  is  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  hence  .selling  is  the 
all-imiKirtant  activity.  Nevertheless 
men  and  women  in  the  department 
store  business,  as  fast  they  advance 
to  |K»sition.s  of  increased  importance, 
hasten  to  turn  their  hack  on  all  sell¬ 
ing  activities.  This  obviously  is  a 
great  mi.stake  because,  wdiile  it  must 
l)e  recognized  that  there  are  other 
iin])ortant  tasks  which  must  Ik?  car¬ 
ried  on  in  order  to  make  selling 
|K)ssihle,  nevertheless  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  the  employees  are  iKumd 
to  api)raise  the  importance  of  their 
own  tasks  by  the  amount  of  interest 
which  their  suijeriors  show  in  their 
work.  Therefore  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  say  that  there  is  no  job  in 
a  store  which  is  so  imjjortant  that  its 
holder  can  afford  comjjletely  to  for¬ 
get  about  selling.  If  every  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  .store  retained  an  interest 
in  the  selling  effort  of  the  business 
that  store  would  have  a  selling  or¬ 
ganization  which  would  not  only  sell 
merchandise  hut  would  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  make  friends  for  the  business. 

Salesmanship  the  Art  of  Inducing 
Com  promise 

It  is  not  the  puri)ose  of  this 
article  to  teach  .salesman.sliip.  That 
is  a  subject  which  re(|uires  more 
s])ace  than  could  ])ossihly  he  avail¬ 
able  liere.  hut  it  is  jxissihle  to  .set 
forth  a  hit  of  philoso])hv  iu  connec¬ 
tion  with  retail  selling  which  is  full 
<»f  possibilities  if  it  could  he  fol¬ 
lowed  U]).  There  have  been  many 
definitions  of  .sale.smausliip  and 
some  of  them  are  good.  However, 
we  here  suggest  a  different  one.  We 
assert  that  .salesmanship  is  essential¬ 
ly  the  art  of  making  it  jiossihle  and 
ea.sy  for  the  customer  to  com- 
promi.se. 


We  start  with  the  recognition 
that  IK.)  store  ever  was  large  enough 
to  Ik?  able  to  carry  in  stock  every 
article  which  someone  might  call 
for.  Merchandise  comes  and  goes. 
New  tyi)es  ai)pear  and  old  tyjK's  dis¬ 
appear.  Often  the  article  which  a 
customer  may  ask  for  is  not  manu¬ 
factured  at  all.  Certainly  stores  are 
ojK'rated  in  the  h(jpe  of  profit  and 
their  stocks  must  he  controlled  with 
that  hope  in  mind.  All  stores  hope 
to  carry  the  things  for  which  the 
greatest  demand  e.xists  and  to  rid 
their  stocks  of  those  things  for 
which  there  is  little  or  a  very  un¬ 
certain  demand. 

As  a  consetiuence — e.xcept  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  lines — it  is  rarely 
possible  for  a  customer  to  go  to  a 
store  with  a  fixed  i)icture  iu  her 
mind  of  exactly  what  she  wants  and 
find  it  awaiting  her.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  on  those  occasions  when  she 
does  see  exactly  what  she  h:ul  de¬ 
cided  she  wanted  it  frecjuently  hap¬ 
pens  that  she  decides  she  does  not 
want  it  after  all  hut  prefers  some¬ 
thing  else  which  she  sees.  I’ecau.se 
of  this  condition  the  tilting  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  customer's  needs 
becomes  a  nice  job  of  effecting  a 
com])romise. 

The  writer  has  estimated,  al¬ 
though  the  estimate  is  purely  ein- 
])irical  because  there  are  no  data 
available  on  the  subject,  that  ])er- 
hajis  as  much  as  hS  percent  of  all 
sales  iu  department  stores  are  made 
l)ossihle  through  the  customer's 
willingness  to  con.promi.se.  That 
means  that  more  than  half  of  all 
sales  involve  some  element  of  com- 
oromi.'e. 


Here's  Hotv  It  If  Or  ks 

Here  is  a  practical  illu.stration  of 
what  we  mean.  Let  us  .su])pose  that 
a  man  leaves  his  office  with  the 
thought  that  he  wishes  to  buy  sev¬ 
eral  shirts.  He  decides  he  wishes  to 
buy  shirts  of  light  blue  broadcloth, 
size  16  with  34  sleev’e  length,  col¬ 
lars  attached  and  he  wants  to  pay 
$2.50  each  for  them.  This  is  the 
mental  picture  he  takes  with  him  to 
the  .store.  He  may  stej)  up  to  the 
counter  and  say : 

‘‘I  want  .some  .shirts,  something  in 
broadcloth,  light  blue*,  size  16-34.” 

If  the  salesman  says,  ‘‘I  am  sorry 
we  do  not  have  them”,  that  will 
])rohahly  he  the  end  of  the  matter 
so  far  as  that  store  is  concerned. 
There  will  he  no  sale.  More  than 
that,  the  ])rospective  customer  will 
blame  them  more  for  not  having 
what  he  wanted. 

The  good  salesman,  however,  will 
realize  that  iu  most  instances  the 
customer  will  compromise,  and  will 
>ay :  "Must  it  he  broadcloth?  I  have 
a  nice  light  blue  in  a  ])oplin.  It  is 
light  in  weight  and  (|uite  new.”  He 
will  at  once  bring  forth  the  po])lin 
aiul  the  customer  may  compromise. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  the  customer 
ir.ay  say,  "No.  1  like  broadcloth.” 
In  that  case  the  .salesman  will  .say, 
"W'e  have  a  very  nice  light  green, 
let  me  show  you  that",  and  will  pro- 
<luce  it  at  once.  He  will  probably 
add.  ".\nd  we  have  some  really  nice 
white  ones.” 

Read  into  this  dialogue  any  col- 
or>  or  fabrics  you  may  choose.  We 
are  merely  indicating  the  method 
which  good  sale.s])eo])le  follow  in 
(Continued  on  piuje  79) 
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A  Season  of  Many  Types 
^pens  in  the  Fashion  World 


In  colors,  silhouette  and  details  the  range 
is  from  grave  to  gay,  from  dignity  to  dash 

By  BOBBE  DONNER 


rail  season  opens  with 
1.  major  interest  centeriii}'  in  l^i- 

rectoire.  draped  (jrecian,  hack 
drape  and  hustle,  tiers,  tlounces, 
hoxy  boleros  and  postilion  silhouet¬ 
tes. 

riiere  is  a  touch  of  dignity  to  the 
hustle  hack,  spiral  tiers,  and  hack 
lirojecting  llounces,  while  the  soft 
shirred  drapes  or  long  slim  straight 
lines  of  the  Grecian  and  Em|)ire  in¬ 
fluence  lend  drama  and  statuesciue 
heauty  to  others.  The  period  frock 
with  its  voluminous  skirts,  fitted 
hodice  and  low  cut  decolletage  re¬ 
mains  youthful  and  desirable  for 
the  jeunne  fille. 

This  is  definitely  a  season  for 
tyjies.  The  small  doll-like  tyjie  can 
he  as  doll-like  and  the  serious 
heauty  as  glamorous  and  mysterious 
as  she  pleases.  For  this  latter  tyjte 
the  trend  is  towards  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  and  elegance. 

Embroideries  used  are  largely  in 
Oriental  or  V^enetian  themes  and  fit 
in  well  where  they  are  not  overdone. 
Soutache  in  gold  or  silver  and  col¬ 
ored  jewels  add  just  a  jtroper  touch 
of  brilliance  and  sparkle  to  long 
slender  lines  and  soft  rich  fabrics. 

The  Silhouette 

Sashes  and  large  loojted  hows  are 
used  with  much  sophistication  to 
create  the  hustle  effect  and  are  in¬ 
variably  found  towards  the  hack. 

For  the  newest  skirt,  the  flare  is 
“gentle”  and  backwards.  Some 
have  drapery  over  the  hips  in  soft 
rounded  effects,  iteg-to])  suggestions 
and  caught  up  tunics.  Dra])ed  bodi¬ 
ces,  pleated  and  shirred,  are  shown 
in  profusion,  in  afternoon  as  well 
as  party  frocks.  In  some  the  pleat¬ 
ing  covers  the  entire  front  of  the 
hodice,  others  hug  the  diaphragm 
easing  well  over  the  bust  and  below 
the  hip  line. 

In  daytime  suits  and  costumes, 
the  fitted  jacket  s])orts  a  very  .short 


flared  i)eplum  and  is  often  double 
breasted  and  buttoned  (piite  a  way 
u])  with  a  small  rolled  shawl  collar 
and  a  flared  skirt,  the  flares  again 
to  the  hack. 

Coats  are  definitely  in  this  trend 
— gored  skirts,  flared  backwards 
from  a  fitted  was])-like  waist  line 


Dirertoire  dignity  in  evening 
things;  dressmaker  details  in 
soft,  pliable  furs. 
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which  is  iiccasionally  jilaced  a  I)it 
lower  tliaii  usual.  Cai)elets,  souic- 
tinies  ill  tiers,  are  al.so  sliowii  with 
this  tvpe  coat,  lii  the  juvenile  j^rou]) 
this  silhouette  will  seem  like  a 
classic,  for  it  apjiears  iu  ])ractically 
fverv  collection.  In  junior  lines  it 
will  he  vounjj  aiul  dehoiiair.  and  the 
|)etite  lady  will  surely  ado])t  it. 

K(»r  mid-season  many  cloth  coats 
are  trimined  with  hands  of  Persian 
or  heaver,  or  any  other  flat  or 
shorn  fur.  In  most  fur  collections 
this  silhouette  is  featured  in  attrac¬ 
tive  Dressmaker  'I'ypes  which  arc 
verv  fjraceful  and  younji;  in  effect. 

Loiiff  ca])es  and  wraps  in  the 
Venetian  and  llowiiifj  (irecian  man¬ 
ner  are  shown  in  cloths,  duvetyns 
and  very  frecpiently  in  velvets  and 
velveteens,  in  hrijjht  colors,  with 
trimmed  edjjes  or  embroideries  of 
soutache.  }'old  hraid  and  jeweled 
stones. 

Thr  Fabrics 

The  m(»st  widely  featured  fabric 
k'sidcs  novelty  crepes.  satins, 
moires,  and  taffetas  in  changeable 
and  iridescent  effects,  arc  velvets 
and  velveteens.  They  can  he  found 
in  every  price  range;  in  girls’ 
dresses,  juniors’  and  misses’.  For 
hack  to  .school  collections  in  cordu¬ 
roys  (thin  wale  imcvailing  in  pojni- 
larity )  combined  with  plain  vel¬ 
veteen.  or  the  ])lain  velveteen  is 
combined  with  novelty  jdaids,  roman 
stri])es  or  fur  prints.  For  s]«»rts 
wear  velveteen  is  combined  with 
wool  ])laids  and  novelty  tweeds. 

•Again,  velvet  is  widely  used  for 
afternoon  and  cocktail  frocks;  day¬ 
time  suits  and  costumes;  evening 
wra])s;  housecoats  and  negligees 
and  of  cour.se  greatly  for  early  Fall 
millinery. 

Among  the  novelties  are  very  in- 
tere.sting  two-toned  effects  created 
hy  the  horizontal  .stri])ing  in  the 
weave;  hroche  vehmrs.  some  ])at- 
terned  with  small  checks ;  change¬ 
able,  trans])arent  or  dull  and  fine 
hut  ojjacpie. 

Comhier  offers  two  weights, 
lighter  for  dresses  and  a  heavier  for 
coats.  There  is  a  dull,  mat  velvet 
"ith  a  .satin  hack  made  of  rayon, 
and  of  course  the  all  silk  Lyons, 
mostly  in  black.  There  are  metallic 
velvets  and  a  novelty  Lyons  velvet 
stri])e(l  with  colored  satin  hands. 

The  new  tweeds  are  colorful  and 
nul)hy — herringbones,  checks  and 


/ 


Millinery  take!;  to  ostrieh  feathers, 

hows  and  much  dash. 

plaids  arc  shown  in  important 
(piantities  in  girls’  coats.  Leading 
colors  are  teal,  delft  blue  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  mixtures,  rust,  wine  and  red, 
with  grapetone  a  leading  style  color. 

Novidty  Fabrics 

.Some  of  the  newer  fur  fabrics 
are  considered  nexvs  .  .  .  they  are 
so  well  simulated,  and  are  costly 
enough  to  have  to  l)e  included  in 
upper  price  brackets.  Most  novelty 
woolens  arc  showing  a  wide  variety 
of  .stripes,  diagonals  and  immense 
checks  and  plaids.  The  color  trends 
are  towards  rust,  browns,  greys  and 
grapetone  and  greys  and  blue. 
Large  fur  collars  are  shown  with 
these.  One  firm  features  a  square 
sailor  type  collar  that  when  raised 
and  caught  under  becomes  a  soft, 
dee])  snug  collar.  i)erfect  for  cold 
weather  comfort.  'I'li-xedos  are  an¬ 
other  feature  well  used  with  collar 
caught  at  the  throat  and  tied.  The 
loose  flared  hack  is  every  where  in 


evidence.  .Sleeves  are  greatly  motli- 
lied  and  the  shoulder  line  tends  to 
narrowness  rather  than  to  width. 

<  )n  fur  coats  particularly  the  width 
of  sleeve  at  the  toj)  is  high  rtuher 
than  broad  and  is  sewe/l  well  inside 
the  natural  shoulder  seam,  this  nar¬ 
rowing  the  shoulder  and  hack.  'I  bis 
is  very  important  and  the  ])articular 
angle  that  differentiates  this  seti.sun’s 
from  last  year’s  shoulder  line. 

The  Furs 

In  the  litter  and  higher  |)riced  fnr 
groups,  dressmaker  details  are  very 
intere.sting.  .Many  coats  follow  the 
fitted  ;md  flared  silhouette,  with 
.soft  shirrings.  i)leatings  and  dra])es 
treate<l  as  though  the  fabric  were  a 
soft,  ])lial)le  textile  rather  than  fur. 
Of  course  it  is  only  in  the  soft 
sheared,  flat  furs  that  this  can  he 
done.  Usually  it  is  caracul,  sheared 
lamb  or  ermine  that  is  so  used. 

In  contrast  to  last  year’s  collar¬ 
less  mode,  this  year  there  are  collars 
.small  .and  upstanding  that  seem  ab¬ 
solutely  |)e*rfect  and  com])lete  the 
picture  .successfully.  The.se  can 
often  he  worn  uj)  or  down.  Per¬ 
sians,  minks  and  silvers  .are  the 
fashion  leaders  in  the  high  i)riced 
grotqys.  For  chunky.  lK>xy  lK)lero 
ty])es.  civet  cat,  skunk  and  kidskin 
are  shown.  Cotiey  too  is  used, 
treated  sometimes  to  simulate  .stjuir- 
rel.  or  chinchilla.  Muskrat  too  is 
being  dyed  successfully  to  simulate 
mink  or  fisher. 

\T‘stees  of  fur  covering  the 
bodice  in  sleeveless  sweater  effect 
are  worn  with  .some  coats  in  the 
middle  brackets,  and  the  capelet, 
postilion  style  used  with  the  collar¬ 
less  fitted  and  flared  cloth  coats. 

Trimming  the  wool  coat  or  .suit 
with  hands  of  narrow  fur,  usually 
Persian,  is  very  smart  and  l)eing 
s])onsored  hy  Balenciaga,  who 
showed  it  in  an  attractive  ensemble 
in  her  recent  collection.  For  the 
])0])ular  field  this  will  he  a  good 
style  theme.  Muffs,  too.  are  in  and 
will  he  shown  much  with  coats  and 
costumes.  The  shapes  vary.  Large 
women  can  use  the  large  pillow 
types,  hut  for  the  smaller  woman, 
the  round  and  novelty  shapes  will 
go  better.  T'he  zi])per  i)urse  muff  is 
being  shown  in  all  i)rice  groups. 

Millinery  takes  to  wings,  quills 
and  ostrich  feathers.  These  can  l)e 
seen  on  large  and  small  shajx's.  f)n 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Carpet  Men’s  Trade  Practice  Code 
Wins  Strong  Retail  Approval 


RKTAILKRS  have  ex])resse(l  | 
warm  approval  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  fair  trade  practices 
ado])te(l  by  the  Institute  of  Carpet 
Manufacturers  of  America,  effective 
July  1.  1939.  These  rules,  which 
w'ere  printed  in  full  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Bn.LETiN,  cover  the 
followiujf  points : 

Rule  .1 :  Defines  wool. 

Rules  B  and  C :  Provide  for  the 
lahelin^,  stamping  or  taf^fjing  of 
rufj;s  to  indicate  the  fiber  c(mtent  of 
the  ifile. 

Rule  D:  Provides  that,  where 
the  finished  width  of  a  carjtet  or  rug 
measures  2}^%  or  more  less  than 
the  stated  average  width,  or  3%  or 
more  less  than  the  stated  average 
length,  the  limiting  jdirase  “ai)proxi- 
mately”  must  he  used :  accurate 
statement  of  actual  size  is  aj)proved 
and  recommended. 

Rule  E :  Ajjproves  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  practice  of  disseminating 
information  as  to  the  ])roper  treat¬ 
ment,  care  and  cleaning  of  pile  floor 
coverings  to  consumers. 

Suggestions  on  Rules  D  and  E 

Letters  and  comments  received 
from  retailers  by  the  Merchandising 
l^ivision  expressed  ai)proval  of  the 
rules,  and  particularly  of  Rules  D 
and  E — in  fact,  there  .seems  to  he  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  having  the 
“recommended”  practices  adopted 
as  definite  regulations,  on  a  par  with 
those  on  fiber  identification. 

.Among  the  enthusiastic  endorse¬ 
ments  of  the  rules  are  the  fi»llowing, 
received  from  prominent  retailers: 

Sidney  Reisman,  Hloomingdale’s. 
New  York  City:  “In  accordance 
with  my  sympathy  for  pro])er  con¬ 
sumer  labeling,  1  am  happy  to  en¬ 
dorse  these  rules.  1  think  every  re¬ 
tailer  should  not  only  ai)prove  these 
standards,  hut  .see  to  it  that  all  peo¬ 
ple  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  floor  coverings  in  retail  stores 
.should  he  recpiired  to  read  them, 
understand  them,  and  ])ass  them  on 
to  their  sales])eo])le  .so  that  we  may 
all  do  a  better  selling  job  on  floor 
coverings.” 


Last  iiioiitli  The  Bheletin 
printed  the  text  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  fair  trade  praetiees 
going  into  effeet  July  1  in  the 
carpet  ami  rug  inannfaetur- 
ing  industry.  Tlie  .Merehan- 
dising  Division  asked  N.  R. 
D.  G.  .4.  meinbers  their  re¬ 
action  to  the  rules,  and  here 
is  what  thev  said. 


John  D.  Hughes,  Denholm  & 
McKay  Co.,  \\h)rcester.  Mass. :  “We 
feel  that  the  recommendations  are 
practical  anti  should  he  helpful  to 
the  industry. 

"Consumers  have  a  right  to  know 
the  materials  that  are  used  in  rugs 
and  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
make  this  information  available  is 
tlinuigh  the  use  of  identification  tags 
by  the  manufacturer. 

"We  particularly  ai)i)rove  the 
practice  of  the  manufacturers  giving 
accurate  information  :is  to  the 
l)roper  treatment,  care  and  cleaning 
of  pile  floor  coverings,  as  customers 
want  this  informatit)n,  and  tags  or 
labels  which  tire  attached  to  rugs 
are  saved  by  customers  for  future 
use." 

Walter  Sondheim.  Hochschild 
Kohn  ^  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. :  "In 
.Section  D.  if  manufacturers  could 
he  iiersuaded  to  mark  the  extict  size 
on  rugs  which  have  been  wtished 
and  otherwise  tretited,  and  not  ‘ap- 
liroximately  eight  by  ten  feet',  it 
would  he  worthwhile.” 

Jose])h  W  .  Dye,  W  i»lf  ^  Dessauer 
Company.  Fort  W'ayne.  liul. :  "We 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  in- 
formatiim  that  the  floor  covering  in¬ 
dustry  is  e.xpected  to  label  products 


in  accordance  with  the  Carpet  Insti¬ 
tute  fair  trade  practices.  We  believe 
it  will  he  a  great  value  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  to  the  retailer  to 
have  the  merchandise  labeled  in  this 
manner,  particularly  so  if  the  labels 
contain  definite  instructions  for  the 
proper  method  of  maintemince  and 
care.  .Some  of  the  lower  priced 
wool  floor  coverings  that  have  been 
sold  today  have  been  over-.sold  l)uth 
to  the  retailer  and  to  the  consumer, 
resulting  in  considerable  ill-will  and 
expensive  adjustments. 

"The  only  recommendation  that 
we  care  to  make  would  be  that  Sec¬ 
tion  E  he  more  than  just  a  desirable 
practice  for  the  rug  manufacturer 
to  follow.  If  this  paragraph  could 
be  rewritten  to  indicate  that  this 
practice  will  he  adojited  as  a  ilefinite 
regulation,  we  believe  the  plan  will 
then  become  a  benefit  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

J.  D.  Lawlor,  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Chicago :  "There  is  no  (pies- 
tion  hut  what  the  adoption  of  tags 
anti  labels  to  classify  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  of  paramount  importance 
not  only  to  the  manufacturers  but 
to  the  consumer.  However,  there  is 
a  clause  which  I  tpiestion:  I’ara- 
grajih  D.  sizes  and  dimensitms — the 
variation  in  width  and  length  of  a 
domestic  rug.  They  claim  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  on  the  width  and  y'c 

on  the  length,  which  is  a  shrinkage 
of  lYz  inches  on  the  width  of  a 
9x12  rug,  aud  a])])roximately 
inches  on  its  length.  This,  in  inv 
opinion,  is  too  much  of  a  tolerance. 

"I  also  suggest  that  we  have  an¬ 
other  clause  for  the  sheen  tyjie  rug, 
which  goes  through  a  washing  pro¬ 
cess  after  weaving.  This  type  of  rug 
has  a  shrinkage  of  from  3  to  4 
inches  on  the  width  and  in  many 
cases  4  to  6  inches  on  the  length. 

"My  third  suggestion  is  that  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturers  bring  incs- 
sure  to  hear  in  order  that  all  ini- 
l)orters  of  rugs  and  carpets  have 
their  merchandise  tagged  and  label¬ 
led  as  to  the  content.  This  will  be 
a  jmitection  not  only  to  the  manu- 
'  facturer  but  also  to  the  consumer. 
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Corsets  and 
Brassieres 


Manufacturers'  market 
offerings  for  the  season  of 

Fall  and  Winter 
1939 


ubiished  by  the  Na  tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoc 


C.orsi‘1  Buyers  ttre  nmlially  invited  to  Uriufi  their  Merehandisr 
Mnnafiers  {and  other  Stttre  Kxeenlivi-s\  to  onr  inlninn  shoivinf 
"Profits  Prefi'rrt-d",  at  the  Hotel  Istitr,  .\»'ic  )  orh  ('.ity,  II 
(f/s/l  Tuesday,  July  IHth.  Itlniissioti  is  by  card  o«/y.  on  request 
to  onr  offices. 


LE  GANT 


Here’s  a  New  Corselette 
that  will 

SELL  LIKE  HOT-CAKES 


It  s  a  hne  general  titter — with  aver¬ 
age  bust  and  hip — and  nipped  in 
waist  to  comfortably  give  the  line  of 
fashion. 

The  skirt  is  16  inches  long — the 
bust  and  diaphragm  of  mesh  lined 
shadow  lace.  "TwoWay-OneWay" 
rayon  satin  front  and  back  panels — 
strong  figure  molding  two-way 
stretch  woven  Lastex  mesh.  Low  back, 
forked  shoulder  straps. 

Write  for  sample — it’s  really  a 
wonderful  value  at  $36  per  doz. 
Feature  the  famous  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  Le  Gant  for  volume  sales  and 
satisfied  customers! 

Style  YO  3596;  Sizes  32  to  40; 

Nude-  rayon,  cotton. 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  CO. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


In  Conoda:  Porition  Corsnt  Mfg.  Co.,  Quoboc 

*Trode  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Corset  buyers  will  find  myriads  of  new  ideas  in  the  wholesale  market  this  season  but 
none  I  have  seen  should  prove  confusing.  As  is  usual  in  the  corset  industry,  changes 
come  gradually.  The  high  fashion  spots  are  more  or  less  feelers  or  forerunners  and  no 
real  business  is  expected  on  them  when  they  are  first  introduced.  The  high  waist  and 
the  nipped  in  waist  which  was  a  feeler  of  last  season  is  now  definitely  in.  That  is  to 
say  it  is  in  in  the  high  fashion  end  of  lines  and  its  influence  is  felt  through  the  middle 
part  of  lines.  In  the  lower  or  "bread  and  butter"  end  of  lines,  many  of  last  season's  con¬ 
tours  still  obtain. 

Fabrics  have  gone  conservative.  More  plain  batiste  and  broadcloth  are  seen  than  fig¬ 
ured  and  brocaded  materials.  Seen  in  many  lines  is  the  one  motif  front  panel.  Broader 
shoulder  straps  for  comfort  and  many  adjustable  shoulder  straps  are  evident.  Backs 
generally  are  not  as  low  as  formerly,  due,  of  course,  to  the  higher  waistlines.  Most  lines 
are  using  the  longer  Talon  fasteners. 


Back  lacings  are  still  in  the  speculative  stage.  Few  houses  have  brought  them  out  with 
the  new  fashion  features.  Garments  combining  ^ull  back  lacings,  front  or  side  open¬ 
ings  and  the  new  high  curved  waistline  are  rare.  All  manufacturers  who  have  been  in 
business  a  number  of  years  will  show  laced  garments— those  which  they  have  never 
ceased  to  carry.  Some  have  really  made  an  effort  to  offer  something  in  the  way  of  a 
new  short  back  lacing  which  they  recommend  be  fitted  about  1'2  to  2  inches  less  than 
actual  measurement.  Side  lacings  the  same.  With  the  full  back  lace  it  is  recommended 
that  garments  be  fitted  three  inches  less  than  measurement. 


Brassieres  in  the  mid-length  are  expected  to  have  a  good  season  with  girdle  waistlines 
that  are  high.  Wider  shoulder  straps  are  evident.  The  heavier  and  firmer  bras  have,  in 
many  cases,  gone  a  bit  sissy  with  lingerie  touches.  This  fact  should  make  the  full  fig¬ 
ured  woman  happier  about  wearing  a  larger  size  garment  than  her  more  slender  sis¬ 
ter  wears.  Adjustable  features,  whether  by  straps  or  use  of  elastic  fabrics,  offer  possibi¬ 
lities  for  less  alteration  than  heretofore.  In  the  lower  priced  lines  there  are  lace  bras¬ 
sieres  with  underlays  of  fine  broadcloth  or  firm  net  to  make  them  more  practical  and  yet 
offer  the  lingerie  effect  so  popular  today. 

Less  than  the  usual  gamut  of  nude  shades  is  noticeable.  Few  of  the  tannish  or  rather 
soiled  looking  tones  are  shown.  In  high  fashion  lines  tea  rose  is  most  evident.  "Forward" 
control  of  the  bust  is  a  term  often  used.  This  does  not  mean  the  bust  is  brought  into 
front  prominence,  but  rather  it  is  easily  rounded  away  from  the  under  arm  position. 

Many  lines  put  "dressmaker"  touches  into  garments.  Tiny  edgings  and  unexpected 
spots  of  woven-in  embroidery  add  interest. 

On  the  whole  garments  seem  this  season  to  be  more  on  the  pictorial  side  than  those  of 
previous  seasons. 
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Items  Selected  Fr 


PREVIEW 


the  garment  is  Talon  and  hook  closed. 
This  model  is  well  boned  front  and  back. 

890 — .\  foundation  in  pull-on  style.  It 
is  of  rayon  satin  elastic  in  up  and  down 
stretch  front  and  back  with  two-way 
elastic  sides.  There  is  a  band  from  the 
bust  to  back  of  shai>ed  horizontal  elastic. 
Net  bra. 

880 — Pull-on  foundation  of  four  panels 
of  rayon  satin  and  four  of  elastic.  It  has 
a  net  bra  and  an  evening  back. 


11-25ABC — Alphabet  A’lure  brassiere 
designed  for  the  three  bust  types  featur¬ 
ing  one-inch  Sta-Up-Top  band.  It  is 
made  of  satin  lastex  combined  with  im¬ 
ported  Val  lace.  Top  of  bust  section  is 
lined  with  net ;  a<lju.stable  shoulder  straps 
with  self  material  closing  at  back. 

11-30— This  long  line  .X’lure  evening 
brassiere  is  made  of  satin  lastex  with  very 
fine  imported  net  at  top  of  bust  section. 
It  has  adjustable  shoulder  straps,  side 
garters  and  extreme  low  back. 


.Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 

1544 — “Corsees”  Flexees  boneless  com¬ 
bination  designed  for  tbe  slender  figure 
featuring  the  famous  "free  action  back” 
which  insures  comfort  without  the  use  of 
a  slide  fastener  or  hook  and  eye  closing. 
Of  figured  lastiqne  with  lace  bust.  Has 
a  15"  skirt. 

1540 — Flexees  figure  type  No.  1,  Gre¬ 
cian,  average.  This  attractive  combination 
garment  was  designed  for  the  woman  who 
wants  and  seeks  a  wasp  waist.  Of  twin 
lastiqne.  cloth  front,  Ixmed.  Lace  bust. 
15"  skirt. 

1595 — -Average  figure,  Grecian  type. 
Combination  garment  of  fine  moire  lasti- 
(|ue,  with  silk  satin  front,  boned,  featuring 
.Alencon  lace  bust,  15"  skirt. 

2746 — Flexees  figure  type  2,  Renaissance 
type,  for  the  full  hip.  This  garment  fea¬ 
tures  Flexees  "Thigh-Control”  of  figured 
lastiqne,  cloth  front,  boned.  17"  skirt. 

F64vl — For  the  full  hip  figure  Flexees 
famous  Twin  Control  twin  lastiqne  girdle 
16"  skirt,  lustre  satin  front,  lx)ned. 


Warner  Brothers 

LeCant  batiste  girdle  with  wider 
stay-up-lop,  fastens  with  slide,  has 
twoway-oneway  back  panel  of  lastex 
batiste. 


Warner  Brothers  plain  batiste  with  a  lace  bra  and  sides  ot 

Kendrick  elastic.  This  model  is  well 

\  15 — LeGant  Royale  girdle  with  four  boned  and  is  hooked  at  the  side, 
inch  Sta-Up-Top  band  at  the  back  and  .  .....  , 

side  lacing  adjustments  at  either  side  to 

achieve  the  smaller  waistline.  It  is  well  Kendnck  elastic.  The  sides  are  of  the 
boned  in  the  front,  back  panel  of  satin  bra  of  lace.  The  skirt  is 

lastex  with  vertical  stretch  and  si.les  of  Talon  closeil  and  the  bra  ,s  hooked. 

Youthlastic  with  Talon  side  closing.  This  889 — Brocaded  batiste  foundation  with 
garment  is  designed  for  the  average  to  full  Darleen  sides.  The  bra  is  of  lace  and 
figure  and  has  Inviz-.\-Grip  garters. 

Y3634B — LeGant  corselette  with  two¬ 
way-one-way  control  features  the  three 
inch  Sta-Up-Top  band  at  the  back  to  give 
the  nipped-in  waist  effect.  Front  panel  of 
rayon  satin  with  hack  panel  of  rayon 
satin  lastex  which  stretches  up  and  down 
and  side  panels  of  two-way  stretch  ma¬ 
terial.  The  bust  section  is  of  lace  with 
double  hook  fastening  and  adjustable 
shoulder  straps.  Talon  side  closing. 

Y50 — Veil  of  Youth  pantie  for  slender 
figures  which  is  for  active  sports.  It  is 
made  of  sheer  cotton  lastex  mesh  with  a 
triangle  pattern  of  satin  lastex  in  front. 

Roomy  crotch  with  two  pairs  of  detach¬ 
able  hose  supporters. 

Y3596 — This  V'eil  of  Youth  corselette 
has  satin  lastex  front  and  back  panels 
with  side  panels  of  a  tw'o-way  Veil  of 
Youth  type  elastic.  The  high  bustline  is 
well  rounded  and  divided  to  give  com¬ 
plete  control  with  comfort. 

Y29 — This  Veil  of  Youth  girdle  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  slender  to  average  type 
figure  and  has  a  three-inch  Sta-L^p-Top 
band — an  excellent  suit  girdle.  It  is  made 
of  cotton  lastex  mesh  combined  with 
vertical  stretch  satin  lastex  back  and  front. 

Extra  reinforcement  of  lastex  gores  at 
the  top  of  each  side  front  for  the  new 
smaller  waistline. 


Crown  Corset  Co. 

Style  854 — a  16-inch  corset-brassiere 
combination  of  figured  rayon 
batiste,  without  belt;  panels  of 
Darleen  elastic;  Talon  side  fasten¬ 
ing. 


.Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
Flexees  bigb  waist  girdle  for  aver¬ 
age  figure  (Grecian).  Twin  lasti- 
que  with  lustre  satin  boned  front. 
To  be  worn  three  inches  above 
normal  waistline. 
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William  Carter  &  ('o. 

Petite  or  -Missy  (iroup — These  are 
“firsts”  anil  the  fabrics  are  iniproveil  this 
season  and  they  arc  softer  with  more 
counter  appeal.  They  include  panties  and 
girdles  and  are  more  shaped  than  here¬ 
tofore. 

“Sniiipers”  come  in  two  weights,  light 
and  medium.  They  are  of  lastex  and  are 
seamless  with  welted  waistlines.  They 
give  a  slightly  nipped  in  waistline  and 
this  group  covers  panties,  girdles  and  all- 
in-ones. 

“Sweetheart”  is  a  group  made  of  a  new 
Carter  exclusive  fabric  of  spun  rayon  and 
cotton  with  a  velvet-like  selvage  which  is 
placed  next  to  the  skin.  These  models 
have  a  continuous  piece  for  sides  and  front 
and  a  rayon  satin  heart  shaped  reinforce¬ 
ment  in  front. 

“Keystone”  in  girdle  and  pantic  has  a 
keystone  shaped  reinforcement  in  front 
which  allows  for  waistline  flexibility. 
They  have  one  way  stretch  panel  backs 
with  1 ’/2-inch  selvage  edges. 

“Sweepstakes”  is  a  new  Lastex  jersey 
group  of  |>anties  and  girdles  also  the 
"brief”  type  garment.  A  “complete”  in 
this  group  has  a  lace  hra  and  low  back. 

“Silverskin”  is  the  low-priced  group 
of  the  line,  with  two  new  mimliers. 

A  new  “Basque”  model  is  of  woven 
net  with  a  velvet-like  selvage,  lace  bra 
and  broadcloth  panel  overlaid  with  lace. 
The  bra  is  strapped  with  net  for  siqiport. 
It  has  a  vertical  satin  back  panel  with 
zipper  with  protective  shield  of  new  de¬ 
sign. 

A  new  pantie  girdle  with  the  detachable 
garters  placed  dJ/j  inches  above  the  hem 
are  put  on  with  an  elastic  reinforcement 
for  greater  flexibility. 


Roth  Creations 

“Freeaclion”  Onesette  for  the  slend¬ 
er  to  average  figure. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 

4928 — .-\  new  Interlude  brassiere  of 
Tric-O-I.astic  with  lace  or  broadcloth.  It 
has  the  adjustable  back  so  popular  with 
this  line  and  also  the  adjustable  shoulder 
.straps.  This  miKlel  is  for  the  average  and 
slightly  larger  figure.  There  is  a  narrow 
elastic  band  at  the  front  to  prevent  cutting. 

6161 — Long  line  brassiere  "Chanson- 
ette”  in  broadcloth  as  well  as  lace.  This 
is  new  in  the  line  and  has  adjustable 
shoidder  straps  and  adjustment  in  the 
back.  The  bust  line  is  classic,  pointed 
and  rounded  for  the  medium  figure. 

7025 — .A  new  nursing  brassiere  with 
adjustable  back  and  shoulder  straps.  It 
is  planned  to  give  the  proper  support  yet 
control  the  bu.st  in  modern  lines. 

272 — .A  once-over  Interlude  of  broad¬ 
cloth  and  Tric-0-la.stic.  It  is  a  tailored 
model  with  Talon  side  closing  with  hooks 
at  the  bra.  There  are  adjustable  shoulder 
straps  and  15-inch  skirt. 

1471 — .A  power  net  girdle  with  a  satin 
reinforcement  in  the  front.  The  seams 
are  fagoted  and  it  is  boneless.  Invizagrips 
in  front. 

Roth  Creations 

6378 — “Freeaction”  Onesette  from  .Satin 
vertical  stretch  Lastex  with  full  length 
Power  Net  side  panels,  diaphragm  and 
iipiK-r  back;  lace  bust.  .Side  'Falon  and 
h(K)k  and  eye  closing.  No  honing.  Nude. 
Slender  to  .Average.  Sizes  32-38. 

6383 — Highly  styled  lightweight  One- 
sette  from  famous  Lustercale  fabric.  Full 
length  matching  Lastex  Batiste  side 

panels;  lace  bust.  Talon  and  hook  and 
eye  side  closing.  Lightly  lioned  center 

front.  Tea  Rose,  Blue  and  White.  Sizes 

32-.38.  Slender  to  average. 

3416 — Smart  16  inches  Step-In  from 
Lustercale  fabric,  self  material  lined,  and 
with  Power  Net  side  panels.  Nipped  in 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 
Interlude  bandeau  style  4928  of 
broadcloth  and  Trico-lastic. 
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William  Carter  Company 
A'outhful  girdle  designed  for  the 
new  nipped-in  waistline. 


waist,  ornamental  front  stitching.  Light¬ 
ly  lioned.  Tea  Rose,  25-32.  Slender  to 
average. 

6385 — Onesette — .semi-closing.  Novelty 
Satin  Stripe.  Full  length  Lastex  batiste 
side  panels.  Lace  Bust,  lightly  lioned  front. 
.Slender  to  average.  Nude,  32-38. 

.5401 — 16-inch  Talon  Step-in.  Plain 
tailored  Batiste,  matching  Lastex  Batiste 
side  panels  and  lower  front  gores.  Satin 
design  at  waistline.  Boned  at  front  and 
waistline.  Slender  to  average.  Sizes  25- 
32.  Nude. 

6)384 — Semi-closing  Onesette  from 
handsome  satin  figured  Batiste.  Very 
durable,  16-inch  elastic  side  panels  and 
new  type  Ic>wer  front  gores.  Lace  Bust. 
Well  boned  front  and  back.  Nude.  32-44. 
Average  to  full. 

I.  Newman  &  Sons 

2492 — .A  new  pullon  girdle  for  juniors 
with  a  collar  top  of  elastic.  It  is  boned 
at  the  waistline  with  featherweight  bon¬ 
ing  and  comes  in  power  net  or  with  rayon 
satin  Darleen  front  and  back.  This  model 
has  an  elastic  band  around  the  bottom. 

764 — .An  “.Alicienne”  foundation  which 
features  the  “neutral  zone”.  Darleen  front 
and  back  iianel  with  .Ansonette  Leno  web 
sides.  I-arge  elastic  insert  in  front  for 
case  in  sitting.  Lace  bra  with  petal  bust 
line.  A  15-inch  skirt. 

1258 — .A  foundation  of  Darleen  satin 
front  and  back  and  four  sections  of  power 
net  Laste.\  over  the  hip  lines.  It  has  a 
lace  brassiere  and  the  front  panel  of  the 
garment  has  an  embroidered  motif.  Low 
back.  .A  16-inch  model. 

4857 — A  foundation  for  the  heavier  fig¬ 
ure,  well  boned  front  and  back.  Of  striped 
pique  and  Fullflex  elastic  side  panels. 
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The  H.  W.  Costard  Co. 

Style  4835,  a  new  high  style  front- 
faring  corset  and  slide  fastener. 


The  H.  &  W.  Company 
A  new  girdle  with  “recessed”  lac¬ 
ing  at  hark. 


I.  Newman  &  Sons 
A  Practical  Front  Comfolette  with 
apron  front  feature. 


tnxlice  top  and  a  Goss-Amour  elastic 
girdle  section.  The  lacing  bodice  top  is  of 
rayon  satin,  and  it  can  be  laced  to  make 
the  waist  two  or  three  inches  slimmer. 
This  model  is  available  in  Sand-glo 
(stock)  or  may  be  had  in  white,  black 
and  French  Lavender  to  special  order. 
The  uplift  bra  shown  with  the  bodice  is 
model  860M.  It  is  an  uplift  of  lace  and 
rayon  satin  with  circular  reinforcement 
on  the  under  half  of  the  bust  section.  This 
morlel  is  designed  for  the  medium  type  of 
bust.  It  is  also  available  for  small  and 
large  bust  development,  models  860S  and 
L  respectively. 

4835 — new  high  style  front-lacing 
corset.  There  is  much  interest  in  this  type 
of  garment  liecause  lacing  is  the  most 
successful  way  of  taking  in  the  waistline, 
and  with  current  dress  styles  centering 
on  the  waistline,  this  type  of  garment  has 
new  importance.  Model  4835  is  of  fine 
batiste  and  is  designed  with  a  slide  fast¬ 
ener  in  step-in  style.  The  lacing  is  of  the 
new  flat  type  that  will  not  show  through 
form  fitting  clothes.  This  garment  is  for 
the  average  type  of  figure  and  extends 
three  and  one-half  inches  above  the  waist¬ 
line  for  slenderizing  control. 

G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

One  of  the  newest  things  in  this  line 
is  a  net  garter  l)elt  to  companion  net  bras. 
It  is  shaped,  bound  with  satin  ribbon  and 
edged  with  a  double  net  ruffle.  Though 
it  is  a  gossamer  garment  it  still  is  quite 
an  impressive  item. 

The  bra  top  vest  popular  last  season 
has  taken  on  improvements.  One  being 
a  Talon  closing  at  the  back  instead  of 
side  hooks. 

1712 — Day  or  evening  bra  of  satin  and 
net  with  the  under  part  of  the  bra  built 
up  with  satin. 

1683B — .A  black  lace  evening  brassiere 
with  reinforcement  around  the  waistline. 
It  has  the  Poix  back. 

1696 — A  strapless  brassiere  of  lace  in 
Princess  lines  with  fluted  edges  and  elastic 


much  ease  as  those  of  last  season  with 
more  control  for  diaphragm  and  give  a 
greater  bust  division. 

The  new  "Corded  Support”  brassieres 
this  season  offer  a  higher  built  up  fea¬ 
ture  at  the  joining  of  the  shoulder  straps 
for  l>etter  uplift.  The  corded  section  does 
not  extend  (piite  as  high  for  a  more 
rounded  effect.  This  patented  feature  has 
been  a  success  in  this  line  for  the  past 
five  years. 

The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

4776 — .A  MisSimplicity  foundation  in 
Sand-glo.  a  champagne-like  color.  It  is 
of  plain  batiste  and  machine  knit  elastic, 
with  an  uplift  bust  section  of  lace  and 
batiste.  It  closes  with  a  slide  fastener. 
This  model  is  designed  for  the  average 
type  of  figure. 

6748 — .A  MisSimplicity  foundation  de¬ 
signed  for  the  tall  average  type  of  figure. 
It  combines  a  new  panel  figure  batiste 
with  plain  batiste  and  power  elastic 
batiste.  Tbe  uplift  bust  is  of  lace  and 
satin,  and  tbe  front  panels  bave  fagoted 
seams  .  It  closes  with  a  slide  fastener  and 
has  medium  boning  front  and  back. 

4859 — .A  new  Goss-.Amour  and  satin 
elastic  combination  for  tbe  average  figure. 
The  uplift  bust  is  of  lace  and  the  back 
extends  above  the  waistline  to  slenderize 
the  waist. 

560.A — .A  Buzum-Hi  step-in  of  figured 
batiste  and  matching  elastic  batiste.  A 
“V”  shaped  fagoted  panel  of  satin  deco¬ 
rates  the  front  and  it  closes  with  a  slide 
fastener.  This  garment  extends  three 
inches  above  the  waist  to  mold  a  slender 
waist.  This  model  is  designed  for  the 
average  figure  type.  .A  similar  model, 
560D,  is  designed  for  the  tall  average 
figure  (two  inches  longer  in  the  skirt). 

The  bra  shown  with  560.A  is  model 
8013.  It  is  of  lace  with  a  satin  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  uplift.  This  bra  is  also  in  the 
Sand-glo  shade. 

1263 — A  new  bodice  type  of  foundation 
for  waistline  control,  that  combines  a 


Talon  skirt  and  bra  hooked.  The  bra  is 
of  lace  and  material.  16-inch  skirt. 

4244 — .A  Practical  Front  Comfolette 
model  which  includes  the  apron  front  fea¬ 
ture.  It  is  of  brocaded  material  with  lace 
brassiere  which  is  reinforced.  It  has  a 
steel  and  all  other  features  of  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Front  line. 

3620 — A  Practical  Front  with  14-inch 
skirt  with  2-inch  elastic  top.  It  is  made 
with  the  invisible  front  lacing.  The  lower 
front  is  hooked  with  elastic  bands  added 
for  flexibility  instead  of  the  elastic  lac¬ 
ings. 

H  &  W.  Company 

Floradora  girdles  and  brassieres  fea¬ 
ture  a  new  “recessed”  lacing  which  is  <le- 
signed  to  give  a  control  adjustment  to 
conform  with  the  individual  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  wearer.  This  concern  calls 
these  models  “streamlined  traditional 
corsetry”.  The  lacing  starts  at  the  top 
of  the  garments  in  the  center  hack  cloth 
panel  and  extends  down  the  panel  about 
six  inches.  The  lacings  are  small,  fine 
and  dainty  and  there  is  no  bulkiness. 
These  garments  have  Talon  closings.  .An¬ 
other  group  have  the  “recessed”  closings 
at  each  hip.  This  is  for  snugger  waist¬ 
lines  and  they  are  so  minute  there  is  no 
impression  for  outer  garments. 

The  Floradora  brassieres  also  have  the 
“recessed"  lacings.  The  lacings  start  at 
the  bottom  center  back  of  the  bras  with 
hook  side  fastening.  Other  models  have 
a  Lastex  band  in  a  horizontal  manner 
across  the  back  with  girdle  hooks.  These 
numbers  are  highly  fashioned  and  gored 
for  the  style  of  the  era  after  which  they 
are  named. 

The  new  “Miss  Scarlett”  has  a  new 
treatment.  Many  of  the  models  have  a 
twin  bias  elastic  gore  arrangement  over 
the  diaphragm.  The  previous  onen-space 
section  between  bra  and  skirt  has  been 
filled  in  in  many  numbers.  The  front 
Talon  obtains  and  in  the  opinion  of  this 
concern  the  new  models  will  offer  as 
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hack  lace 
garments  a 


STYLE  289 


15-inch  back  lace  girdle  of 
rayon  brocade  with  elastic 
top,  six  hose  supporters  — 


sizes  24  to  36  at  $36  per 
dozen. 


made  by  crown  corset  COMPANY  incorporated  june  i898 
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gores  at  top  and  bottom  for  fit.  It  is  well 
l)one(l  with  under  bust  support  of  elastic, 
a  light  but  strong  p<icket  of  net.  This 
model  is  of  lace. 

1703 — Lace  brassiere  for  the  full 
athletic  figure  with  wide  shoulders  and 
smaller  than  usual  bust.  Ma<le  for  the 
tall  woman  who  wishes  length. 

1706 —  Hi-tone  brassiere  with  multiple 
under-hust  and  side  bulge  control.  This 
is  a  dressmaker  type  garment.  It  comes 
in  lace,  satin  and  broadcloth. 

1707 —  For  the  medium  figure  with 
sh<iul(ler  blade  control.  It  has  wide 
shoulder  straits  for  comfort.  Comes  in 
lace  and  bro.adcloth. 

1600 — For  the  woman  who  wants  a 
lace  bra  hut  one  which  will  wear  well. 
•Ml  but  the  bust  cups  are  reinforced  with 
broadcloth. 

1710 — .An  .A.  P.  double  support  bra  of 
pure  silk  satin  with  lace  bust  for  the 
medium  figure. 

1701 — .A  bra  with  upward  converging 
support.  F.ach  bust  is  supported  from  the 
opitosite  shoulder.  This  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  a  previous  patented  feature  of 
this  concern.  It  comes  in  lace  and  satin. 

C.  Groo  Merritt 

214— 14  inch  lightly  Ixined  girdle  made 
of  fine  men’s  shirting  with  Darleen  side 
sections.  Talon  closings.  Made  in  14  and 
16  inch  lengths. 

450 — 14  inch  circular  knit  step-in  of 
Darleen  yarn. 

8992 — 14  inch  fancy  Rachel  weave  with 
brocaded  front  panel. 

9038 —  14  inch  light  weight  mesh  girdle 
with  satin  panel  front. 

9039 —  16  inch  high  waisted,  two-way 
stretch  satin,  panel  front. 

9063 — 15  inch  step-in,  (ipen  mesh  sides, 
firm  satin  hack  and  front  panels. 

W.  B.  Foundations,  Inc. 

2309 — A  Stylish  Stout  corsette  of  plain 
batiste  with  imported  elastic  panels.  Boned 
only  in  front  and  has  a  solid  material  low 
back.  Double  wide  elastic  gores  at  the 
bottom  front  for  more  thigh  freedom,  and 
a  side  talon  fastener.  With  a  17-inch 
skirt  it  is  made  in  sizes  from  36  to  48. 

1326 — .A  16-inch  Stylish  Stout  step-in 
with  boned  support  front  and  back.  Made 
of  a  fine  plain  batiste,  double  reenforced 
knit  lastik  side  panels  and  two  elastic 
gores  at  the  bottom  in  front.  The  front 
talon  opens  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the 
garment.  Made  in  sizes  28  to  40. 

.Another  Stylish  Stout  corsette  is  style 
1706.  This  is  in  plain  batiste  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  reinforcing  the  lace  bust  so  that 
there  is  no  direct  pull  on  the  lace  itself. 
The  closing  is  an  extra  long  side  talon 
and  the  garment  has  a  boneless  material 
back.  In  sizes  from  36  to  48. 

1854 — ^Highly  styled  Stylish  Stout  cor¬ 
sette  in  plain  nude  batiste  featuring  the 
front  talon  closing  and  a  lastik  back, 
stretching  up  and  down.  It  has  a  lace  up¬ 
lift  and  is  made  in  sizes  36  to  48. 

337 — A  16^-inch  Filmy  semi-step-in 
for  the  youthful  figure.  This  garment  has 


W.  B.  Foundations.  Inc. 

Style  1326.  A  Stylish  Stout  corsette 

boned  in  front  and  bark. 

a  fitted  waistline,  the  top  of  the  girdle 
coming  a  full  2^4  inches  above  the  waist¬ 
line.  The  material  is  a  nude  batiste,  with 
a  figured  panel  in  the  front.  The  side 
panels  are  of  woven  lastik.  It  has  a  side 
talon  opening  and  is  made  in  sizes  26 
to  34. 

3307 — Filmy  corsette  for  the  youthful 
figure  made  of  satin  and  featuring  a  fitted 
waistline  and  low  boneless  back.  The 
bust  is  of  lace  with  the  material  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  take  the  strain  off  the  lace. 
This  garment  is  made  with  a  side  talon 
closing  in  sizes  32  to  39. 

.American  Lady  Corset  Co. 

8670 — .An  .Artist  Model  in  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  in  an  all-in-one  with  detachable 
brassiere,  designed  with  high  ribline  up¬ 
lift  effect,  definitely  indented  waistline 
and  trim  diaphragm.  Of  nude  batiste  and 
lace  brassiere.  Knitted  elastic  side  panels. 
The  girdle  section  is  Talon  fastened.  For 
the  tall  average  figure.  Sizes  34  to  44. 

N75 — .A  Nu-Note  in  a  garment  with  the 
patented  back  fastening  feature,  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  give  an  exceptional  de¬ 
gree  of  diaphragm  control.  Of  batiste 
with  lace  bust  and  Talon  fastener  at  the 
left  side.  For  the  average  figure.  Sizes 
32  to  40. 

4380— Miss  Today  .All-in-one.  .A  new 
step-in  of  power  net  with  vertical  stretch 
satin  elastic  at  front,  sides  and  back.  Bra 
is  all  net.  The  color  is  nude,  bustline  is 
definitelv  uplift  and  the  back  is  low.  Sizes 
32  to  38. 

3790 — Miss  Today  all-in-one  in  a  new 
two-way  stretch  for  the  slighter  figure. 
.A  smart  woven-in  flower  design  in  the 
front  panel.  The  elastic  is  Leno.  Bust  is 
lace.  Low  back.  Sizes  32  to  38. 

984 — Miss  Today  girdle  styled  as  a 
running  mate  to  all-in-one  3790  and  de¬ 
signed  of  the  same  fabrics,  elastics  and 
woven  flower  design  detail  in  front  panel. 
Talon  fastened  and  designed  to  nip  in 


.Ameriran  Lady  Corset  Co. 
Miss  Today  of  new  two-way  stretch 
for  the  slighter  figure. 


waistline. 

777 — Miss  Today  model  girdle  in  all¬ 
elastic,  two-way  stretch  step-in  with 
Talon.  Lightly  boned  over  diaphragm. 
Sizes  25  to  32. 

Vogue  Mfg.  Co. 

3501 — .A  foumlation  designed  especially 
for  the  slight  or  slender  figure.  Made  with 
fancy  elastic  panels,  also  with  satin  Dar¬ 
leen  front  and  back.  The  bra  is  for  the 
small  up-lift  type  and  the  bust  is  rein¬ 
forced  with  narrow  straps  cut  low  in  the 
hack.  Nude  shade. 

3602 — Foundation  garment  for  the  aver¬ 
age  figure.  This  foundation  is  cut  to  mold 
and  control  the  waistline  with  comfort. 
The  skirt  is  15  inches  long.  The  bust  is 
made  for  a  decided  up-lift.  The  back  side 
sections  are  cut  of  material  that  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  elastic  section  which  forms 
the  waistline  control.  Made  of  fancy  fig¬ 
ured  pre-shrunk  batiste.  Boned  in  the 
back  and  over  diaphragm  in  front.  It  is 
also  made  with  sections  of  elastic  cloth 
at  sides.  Talon  and  hook  and  eyes  for 
adjustment.  Nude  shade. 

6822 — The  patented  Vogue  “Duplex” 
foundation  with  detachable  bra  for  the 
average  figure.  The  brassiere  attaches  to 
the  girdle  by  means  of  Governor  fasteners 
providing  perfect  freedom  and  control. 
Made  of  fine  pre-shrunk  batiste  with  sec¬ 
tions  of  mid-elastic.  The  skirt  is  15  inches 
long  and  2  inches  above  the  waistline, 
well  boned  back  and  front.  The  rein¬ 
forcement  carries  the  Ixming  and  also  has 
Talon  fastener  for  adjustment.  Nude 
shade. 

3710 — Vogue  “Knobelt”.  15  inch  skirt 
made  of  pre-shrunk  batiste  with  a  modi¬ 
fied  lace  bust.  It  laces  in  the  front  al¬ 
lowing  the  wearer  to  adjust  the  founda¬ 
tion  to  her  needs  and  to  tighten  or  loosen 
the  garment  at  will.  A  semi-detachable, 
built-up  bra  top  with  elastic  insert  at 
back,  provides  added  flexibility  and  pre- 
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CHARTING  A  COURSE 

for  greater  and  more  consistent  profits 


The  “trade  winds”  have  been  mighty  kind  to  the 
good  ship  Corset  Department  in  recent  years. 
Merchandise  managers  and  buyers  have  little  to 
complain  about  in  this  department.  BUT— many  of 
them  are  changing  their  course  slightly  so  as  to  touch 
on  a  new  “treasure  island”  that  means  even  greater 
and  more  consistent  profits  in  corset  department 
operation. 

We  refer  to  the  tremendous  market  for  Camp  Sup¬ 
ports  which  alert  stores  all  over  the  coontry  are 
beginning  to  discover  right  among  their  own  cus¬ 
tomers!  These  stores  find  that  the  nation-wide 
publicity  given  the  famous  Camp  Transparent 
Woman  has  paved  the  way  to  consumer  acceptance 


of  scientifically  designed  garments  like  Camp. 

Why  not  investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  separate  Camp  Department  in  your  store?  Such  a 
department  will  lend  itself  to  profitable  promotion 
not  only  among  the  doctors  in  your  community  who 
will  direct  their  patients  to  your  store  — but  to  those 
countless  women  who  definitely  need  a  Camp  Sup¬ 
port  for  general  wear. 

Here  is  steady,  repeat  business  for  you.  No  radical 
style  changes,  no  markdowns,  no  clearance  sales  — 
good  every  day  bread-and-butter  business  — with  a 
nice  margin  of  profit  —  yours  for 
the  asking!  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject. 


Thr  Comp  Tronttportni 
trom<ir».  torn  hp  fin  mil¬ 
lion  prrnon*.  .tn  ohjrrt 
Irntton  in  h*olth  oml  ouol 
ponlnre.  IVH»n  ri^ifino 
\V»r  York,  toe  thin  erhihil 
nt  the  .V.  Mujtrum  of 
Snrnrr  ontl  Induntry  at 
Horkrfrllrr  Crnttr. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Offices  id:  Ntw  Yoi^,  330  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  Merchandise  Mart;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  England  •  World's  larges 


World's  largest  manufacturers  of  surgical  supports 
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vents  “puffing”  at  the  shoulders. 

1008 — Vogue  “Mis-Chief”.  Made  of 
pre-shrunk  fine  batiste  and  fine  lace. 
Eliminates  waistline  roll  and  downward 
“drag”  on  the  bust  by  means  of  a  de¬ 
tachable  bra  which  hooks  on  to  the 
shoulder  straps  of  the  foundation. 
high-cut  girdle  section,  suspended  from 
the  shoulders,  is  designed  without  breast 
cups  to  flatten  the  diaphragm  and  nip  in 
the  waist.  “Mis-Chief”  is  patented.  It 
has  power  Darleen  sides.  Talon  fastener, 
and  hooks  and  eyes  for  adjustment.  Made 
in  tea  rose. 

K32 — Girdle.  Made  of  power  net  sec¬ 
tions,  front  and  back  of  satin  Darleen. 

16  inches  in  length,  reinforced  in  the  front 
and  boneless  in  the  back.  Nude  shade. 

Munsingwear,  Inc. 

New  in  this  line  are  garments  for  the 
average  and  full  figure.  These  models 
are  for  the  stores  with  youth  appeal  who 
can  catch  the  heavier  customer  who  likes 
to  wear  a  “young”  garment. 

4316 — Munsingwear’s  “outer  layer  of 
skin”,  an  all-in-one  garment.  No  panels, 
bones  or  unnecessary  seams.  Good  for 
the  new  back  fullness  dresses.  New  de¬ 
tails  :  Austrian  net  bandeau  top  construct¬ 
ed  without  under-bust  seams  and  detach¬ 
able  two-way  .stretch  crotch. 

4332 —  For  the  average  to  heavier  figure. 
All-in-one  style  with  the  following  fea¬ 
tures  :  horizontal  back  gore,  easier  to  get 
into;  uplift  bandeau  with  triangular 
underbust  support ;  side  panels  of  very 
close  woven  Lastex  fabric. 

4333 —  All-in-one  for  the  heavier  fig¬ 
ure,  of  Leno  construction  with  glistening 
one-way  stretch  satin  panels  back  and 
front,  and  two  narrow  panels  over  the 
hips  for  a  smoother  line.  Zipper  closing 
and  satin  reinforced  uplift  bandeau. 

4033 — Small  waist  girdle,  recommended 
for  suits  and  bustle  dresses  l)ecause  it 
extends  above  the  waist.  Leno  construc¬ 
tion  and  satin  panels,  hack,  front  and 
over  the  hips  suggest  good  control  for 
heavier  types.  Zipper  side  opening  and 
double  .satin  gore  at  back  insures  snug  fit. 
16  inches. 

^dl — .\nother  highwaist  girdle,  of 
jacquard  pattern  silk  power  net  combined 
with  satin  panels.  Scalloped  gore  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  front  panel.  Rones  at  front  and 
hack  prevent  rolling.  .Also  16  inches. 

The  Strouse  Adler  Co. 

X200 — Smoothie  .Xir  Mail  14-inch 
girdle  of  mercerized  cotton  and  r.ayon 
mesh  elastic;  unusually  lightweight  an<l 
seamless.  In  nude  and  white.  Also  avail¬ 
able  in  pantie  and  combination  models. 
All  models  made  in  Small.  Medium  and 
,  Large  sizes. 

'  8044 — Smoothie  Skyliner  l)odicette  of 

sturdy,  two-way  seamless  Lastex  with 
lace  uplift  bust;  adjustable  shoulder 
straps.  Removable  bones  in  front.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38  and  40. 

803 — Smoothie  Emprecette  step-in,  17 
inches  long.  Figured  batiste  and  two- 
way  elastic  sides.  Made  on  the  Controleur 


Munsingwear,  Inc. 

Style  4211.  Long  pantie  for  super¬ 
smooth  coverage.  Detachable  gar¬ 
ters  set  inside  several  inches  above 
bottom. 

construction  with  the  new  adjustable  lac¬ 
ing  in  the  center  back.  Fastens  with  a 
Talon  on  the  hip  and  has  a  wide  elastic 
gore  at  bottom  front  for  freer  movement. 
The  color  is  nude.  Sizes  26  to  34. 

6694 — Smoothie  Controleur  bodicette  of 
fine  quality  rayon  satin  and  Lastex  Net. 
Upper  section  of  bust  is  made  of  lace 
while  the  under-support  is  made  of  rayon 
satin  with  blue  stitched  trim.  Fastens 
with  a  Talon  to  the  waist  and  hook  and 
eye  above.  The  boned  front  panel  also 
is  trimmed  with  blue  stitch.  Nude.  Sizes 
32  to  40  and  42. 

823 — Smoothie  Faultless  Front,  16 
inches  long.  Made  of  rayon  satin-faced 
figured  batiste  in  front  and  back  section 
is  made  of  matching  Darleen  batiste  with 


up  and  down  stretch.  It  is  well  boned. 
Nude.  Sizes  25  to  38. 

48f)8 — Smoothie  Controleur  bodicette 
with  17-inch  skirt.  Made  of  plain  batiste 
and  two-way  Lastex.  Has  a  lace  bust 
with  adjustable  shoulder  straps.  Mrwlern 
floral  front  panel,  boned.  Fastens  with  a 
Talon  to  the  waist  and  hook  and  eye 
above.  Nude.  Sizes  33  to  40  and  42. 

A.  Stein  &  Company 

4441 — “Figurite”  foundation  of  Leno 
Lastex  sides  and  jacquard  design  front 
panel.  The  back  is  up  and  down  stretch. 
Self  edges  to  prevent  bulge.  Comes  in 
short,  average  and  tall.  Rra-cups  for  up¬ 
lift  to  fit  bust  type  as  well  as  bust  size. 
Sizes  32  to  38. 

4232 — “^fulticontrol”  Hi-Girdle,  a 
Talon  fastened  model  of  batiste  Lastex 
in  lack,  bati.ste-cloth-front  and  extra  hip- 
control  woven  in,  with  self  edges  at  the 
bottom  for  smoothness.  Fagoted  seams. 
Tiny  bones  at  the  sides  and  front.  Sizes 
26  to  32. 

4228 — “Figurite”  girdle  of  Leno  I.astex. 
self  edged  at  top  and  bottom.  Jacquard 
design  front  panel  conceals  two  tiny  stays 
to  prevent  rolling.  Tailored  in  two 
lengths,  14  and  16  inches. 

4329 — “Modernet”  pantie  in  long  smooth 
lines  designed  to  smooth  hiplines.  Self 
edged  top  and  bottom.  Satin  Lastex  one 
piece  crotch  panel  for  flatness  and  com¬ 
fort.  Detachable  Invizagrip  garters. 
Sizes  25  to  32. 

4212 — “Multicontrol”  girdle  with  ex¬ 
tra  hip  control  woven  in  self  edged  model. 
Satin  Lastex  front  and  back  panels  and 
two  tiny  stays  in  front  to  prevent  rolling. 
Six-inch  Talon  side  closure.  Sizes  26  to 
32. 

4340 — A  “Princess  Chic”  foundation 
with  double-knit-for-double-support  panel 
in  two-way  stretch  Lastex.  Smooth  from 
top  edge  to  self  edge  bottom.  Satin  I^s- 
tex  and  lace  uplift  bra.  Sizes  32  to  38. 
For  short,  average  and  tall  figure. 


The  Strouse  Adler  Co. 
Smoothie  Controleur  bodicette  of 
fine  rayon  satin  and  Lastex  net. 


“Mnlticontrol”  Hi-girdle  with  tiny 
bones  at  side  and  front. 
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Kops  Brothers 

The  new  “Nemo”  Adjustahle  Waist 
models  use  K-lastik,  a  hish  tension  fab¬ 
ric  clesicned  to  control  the  fuller  figure 
to  make  it  as  comfortably  corseted  as  the 
junior.  A  girdle  for  sizes  25  to  30  has 
stitched  batiste  front  and  back  panels.  .As 
a  special  feature,  the  horizontal  stretch¬ 
ing  adjustable  waist  at  the  top  lack  of 
this  step-in  prevents  cutting  and  rolling. 
Talon  closed. 

.Another  .Adjustable  Waist  Nemo  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  wine  glass  waistline 
with  controlled  hipline.  Two  elastic  gores 
in  front  prevent  cutting.  Talon  closed. 

.An  .Adjustable  Waist  Nemo  has  a  hori¬ 
zontal  stretch  at  the  top  back  to  make  the 
garment  easy  to  get  into  and  prevents 
cutting  and  rolling.  Designed  for  round¬ 
ing  the  hips  and  nipping  in  the  waistline. 

Two  new  Nemo  Sensations  are  of  i)Ower 
net  combined  with  satin  clastic  in  two- 
way  one-way  stretch  garments.  The 
girdle  is  “Pearl”  and  the  combination  is 
“Pearlset”.  Both  have  the  adjustable 
waist  feature  for  ease  at  the  top  hack. 

"Klegance”  in  girdle  and  combination 
includes  a  model  in  1 54-inch  above  the 
waistline  girdle  and  a  combination  for 
the  not-so-slender  figures.  One  girdle 
features  fine  batiste  and  the  new  Nemonet 
elastic  with  a  Talon  closing  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  same  materials  is  designed 
to  trim  down  the  waistline  and  round 
and  control  the  hips. 

Bien  Jolie 

3020 — 17-inch  brocade  girdle,  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  elastic,  fabric  over  hip,  fitted 
waistline,  top  of  girdle  254  inches  above 
waistline,  boned  back  and  front. 

1718 — Long  line  satin  and  net  lastec 
brassiere,  average  uplift,  adjustable 
shoulder  straps. 

4977 — 18-inch  batiste  semi-step-in,  four 
sections  of  clastic,  fitted  waistline,  top  of 


Bien  Jolie 

Brocade  girdle,  17  inch,  four  sec¬ 
tions  elastic,  fabric  over  hip  fitted 
waistline.  Bra  average  up-lift. 


Kops  Brothers 

“Elegance”,  designed  for  the  not- 
so-slender  figure. 

step-in  354  inches  above  waistline.  Talon 
fastening,  boned  in  front,  elastic  side 
panels  of  imported  chiffon  elastic. 

528 — Lace  bandeau,  average  uplift,  rib¬ 
bon  support  on  cup,  fastener  in  back. 

6952 — Corsette  of  double  faced  satin 
with  lace  uplift,  for  tall  figure,  princess 
front,  fitted  waistline.  Talon  fastening, 
imported  chiffon  elastic  side  panels,  bone¬ 
less. 

4877 — Batiste  semi-step-in,  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  elastic,  fabric  over  hip,  fitted 
waistline,  top  of  step-in  254  inches  above 
waistline.  Talon  fastening,  Inaned  front, 
imported  chiffon  elastic  side  panels. 

6211 — Batiste  corsette,  lace  uplift,  aver¬ 
age  figure,  princess  front  with  divided 
bust  cup.  Talon  fastening,  boned  in  front. 


Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 

For  the  short  waisted  figure.  Light¬ 
ly  honed  with  two  sections  of  Swiss- 
knit  elastic.  For  full  bust  and  small 
hips. 


imported  chiffon  elastic  side  panels. 

4782 — Semi-step-in  for  average  figure 
of  rayon  satin,  side  panels  of  power  net 
elastic,  bone<l  in  front.  Talon  fastening, 
fitte<l  waistline,  top  of  step-in  254  inches 
above  waistline,  back  and  front  stretches 
up  and  down. 

5765 — Batiste  average  corsette  with  lace 
and  batiste  uplift  bust,  extreme  low  back, 
princess  front.  Talon  fastening  at  side, 
medallion  figure  on  front,  woven  lastec 
side  panels,  boned  in  front. 

453.3— Batiste  semi-step-in  for  tall  fig¬ 
ure,  medallion  on  front  and  back  panel, 
petal  top  with  high  fitted  waistline  to 
eliminate  waistline  roll,  firm  la.stcc  batiste 
side  panels,  boned  in  front. 

Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 

S8/702— One  of  a  set  of  garments  for 
short-waisted  figures.  This  model  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  full  busts  and  small 
hips.  Made  of  firm  strong  batiste  with 
fashioned  lace  uplift  bust,  lightly  boned 
and  two  sections  of  Swiss-knit  elastic. 
Sizes  36-50. 

8/128 — Front  talon  foundation  with 
fashioned  lace  bust  and  firmly  boned  over 
abdomen  and  back.  Sizes  36-52. 

1970 — .All  brocaded  material  front- 
hook  foundation  for  larger  women  who 
cannot  reach  the  side  and  who  require 
front-hooking.  Has  long  curved  front 
lacing  inner  l)elt  to  support  abdominal 
organs.  Sizes  .36-56. 

10/600 — Back-lace,  4  inches  above  the 
w’aistline  side  talon  girdle,  a  type  for  those 
requiring  adjustability  in  a  girdle  and 
tighter  waistline.  Made  of  fine  brocade 
and  four  sections  of  Swiss-knit  elastic. 
Sizes  28-40. 

8/68 — All  brocaded  batiste  foundation 
with  firm  curved  front-lacing  inner  belt 
for  women  who  require  additional  ab¬ 
dominal  support.  Has  deep  bust  sections 
for  women  with  large  busts  and  firmly 
honed  back.  Sizes  36-56. 

10/335 — All  firm  lastex  with  material 
panel  back  and  front,  built  above  the 
waist,  side  talon  18-inch  girdle.  Lastex 
is  two-wav  stretch  and  is  specially  diag¬ 
nosed  for  thigh  control.  Sizes  28-36. 

Fornifit  Company 

.360 — .A  new  Thrill  brassiere  with  ad¬ 
justable  shoulder  straps,  made  of  a  love¬ 
ly  nude  lace,  available  in  three  bust  widths. 

.3685 — Revolutionary  idea  in  the  soft 
“Skippies”  range,  made  of  two-way 
stretch  Power  mesh  with  a  Talon  fast¬ 
ener.  This  has  four  rows  of  Lastex 
stripping  that  run  horizontal  in  the  front 
and  follow  the  contours  of  the  body  in 
the  back,  two  waist  line  stays  in  the  front 
and  back  for  support.  This  gives  the 
Scissors  Silhouette  waistline  in  a  garment 
of  light  weight  but  firm  control. 

3864 — Carrying  the  Schiaparelli  laced 
styles  one  step  further  is  this  garment 
made  of  two-way  stretch  Lastex,  boned  in 
the  front,  diagonal  waistline  bones  in  the 
back,  made  with  a  special  lacing  fea¬ 
ture  that  controls  the  waist. 

3851 — For  heavier  figure  control  is  this 
Formfit  style  with  Schiaparelli  lacing. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR  CORSETS 


This  fail,  the  makers  of  the  TALON  fast¬ 
ener  are  launching  the  biggest  advertising 
program  ever  put  behind  any  slide  fastener! 

This  advertising  will  do  two  things:  educate 
vour  customers  to  demand  the  exclusive  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  TALON  slide  fastener  .  .  .  tell  them 
why  they  should  never  buy  a  corset  or  any  other 
slide-fastened  article  unless  they  “take  a  second 
look”  for  the  trademark  "tALON”! 

DON’T  BE  A  ’’DO  NOTHING”! 

Will  you  sit  quietly  by  while  your  competitor 
grabs  off  the  business  ?  Or  will  you  be  quick  to 
tie  in  with  this  promotional  program? 

Will  you  let  them  think  that  only  the  fellow 
across  the  street  has  the  garments  with  the  slide 
fastener  they  w’ant  ?  Or  will  you  use  every  means 
—window  and  floor  displays,  your  own  advertis¬ 
ing— to  tell  your  customers  you  have  corsets  with 
TALON  fasteners? 


Remember,  you  can  get  a  TALON  fastener  on  almost 
any  garment,  just  by  asking  for  it.  So  why  take  a 
chance  on  losing  business?  Stock  up  on  corsets 
with  TALON  slide  fasteners — and  promote  ’em! 
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International  Corset  Co. 

Nude  brocade  with  up  and  down 

elastic  back. 

made  with  two-way  stretch  Power  mesh 
sides,  cloth  front  and  back,  amply  boned 
for  excellent  figure  control.  Available 
up  to  size  36. 

2836 — This  laced  style  is  a  further  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Schiaparelli  silhouette, 
designed  for  stouter  figures,  boned  front 
and  back,  semi-built  up  shoulders,  has  a 
naturally  elongated  waistline  and  ample 
hip  length,  bust  is  well  supported  and 
separated.  Wide  shoulder  straps  for  both 
comfort  and  support. 

2840 — A  new  Panel-.Art  style  with  the 
Schiaparelli  laced  feature  in  a  garment 
that  is  designed  for  the  youthful  figure 
that  needs  a  little  control  to  avoid  un¬ 
wanted  bulges.  Bias  Talon  and  a  hook 
and  eye  closing. 

International  Corset  Co. 

4807SL — A  “Magic  Darts”  all-in-one. 
with  a  low  back  and  high  bust,  for  the 
small  to  average  figure.  It  is  made  of 
plain  batiste  with  a  lace  bust. 

3612 — A  modernized  front  lace  corset, 
with  the  “Magic  Darts”  feature  and  Ven- 
tilo  back.  It  gives  firm  control  with  a 
light  weight  material  and  a  minimum  of 
boning.  It  is  made  of  fancy  batiste. 

4808 — A  little  all  elastic  girdle  for  the 
small  to  average  figure,  with  one-way 
satin  lastex  front  and  back  and  two-way 
side  elastic  panels.  The  panels  are  at¬ 
tached  by  stagger  stitch. 

4802S — A  lightweight  “Magic  Darts” 
all-in-one  for  the  small  to  average  figure. 
It  is  made  of  fancy  batiste  with  a  bust 
made  of  lace  and  reinforced  uniquely 
with  material  at  each  side.  It  has  one-way 
pull  elastic  back  and  side  pull  side  elastic 
panels.  The  patented  “Magic  Darts”  are 
cleverly  placed  tucks  fashioning  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself  to  give  smooth.  Hat  abdominal 
and  diaphragm  control.  The  darts  follow 
the  curve  of  the  body,  “nipping  in”  the 
waist. 

3633SL — A  sleek  low  back  all  elastic 


all-in-one  stepin  for  the  small  to  average 
figure.  Front  and  back  panels  of  satin 
down  pull  elastic  and  sides  of  woven  two- 
way  elastic. 

Lily  of  France 

205 — Back  lace  corset  with  front  Talon 
recently  publicized  on  Fifth  .Xvenue.  It 
has  a  fashionable  high  waistline,  made  of 
figured  batiste  with  elastic  gores  at  the 
side  front  bottom.  It  is  IV2  inches  altove 
the  waistline.  This  model  is  lace  trimmed. 
.Also  there  is  a  model  for  the  fuller  figure 
(210)  which  is  longer.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  and  other  models  made  in  the 
same  lines  be  fitted  three  inches  smaller 
than  the  customer. 

1885 — .A  Duosette  of  figured  batiste, 
honed  front  and  hack,  for  the  average 
figure.  It  is  of  Swiss  net  elastic  sides 
with  a  modified  uplift  bra. 

2135 — -A  Duosette  of  plain  silk  batiste, 
pure  silk  satin  and  English  broadcloth 
with  light  weight  imported  elastic  sides. 
The  bra  top  is  beautifully  designed  with 
a  pointetl  appliqued  lace  bra.  This  model 
is  boneless. 

2125 — A  Duosette  for  the  fuller  figure 
of  pure  silk  batiste  and  imported  elastic 
sides.  There  is  an  accentuated  brassiere 
of  lace  with  material  appliqued  up  onto 
the  bra.  It  is  boned  in  front  and  has 
stitching  on  front  panel  for  <lecorative- 
ness. 

2095 — Duosette  for  the  average  figure 
made  of  silk  batiste  with  imported  elastic 
sides.  It  has  an  extreme  uplift  bra  of 
lace  and  silk  batiste  and  is  boned  in  front 
only.  It  is  also  obtainable  for  the  fuller 
hip  in  2100. 

1796 — Duosette  for  the  short  waisted 
figure.  It  is  of  figured  l>atiste  with  im¬ 
ported  elastic  sides.  It  is  Talon  and  hook 
closed.  Lace  uplift  bra.  Boned  front 
and  hack. 

-Also  in  this  line  there  is  a  new  line  of 
step-ins  designed  with  new  waistline  fea¬ 
tures. 


Dorothy  Birkum 

Small  waist  girdle  with  bias  bones 
in  the  front  panel. 


Poirette,  Inc. 

.A  1534— .A  short  lace  hack  girdle  with 
side  Talon  in  a  17-inch  girdle  made  of 
sateen  and  well  honed.  It  has  the  Dar- 
leen  Biahand  feature  and  is  very  new  to 
this  line. 

Bl-1521 — Biahand  girdle  with  moder¬ 
ately  high  waistline  with  a  curved  feature 
at  waist  and  hip.  It  is  of  power  net  lastex 
with  front  and  hack  panels  of  fine  Skin¬ 
ners  satin. 

B1497 — Biahand  girdle  with  a  slightly 
high  nipped  in  waistline.  Side  Talon. 
Four  panels  of  figured  silk  batiste  and 
four  of  hand  loomed  elastic.  It  is  for  full 
to  average  figure  and  boned  front  and 
back. 

.Al-224 — .An  Empre.ss  bust  line  foun¬ 
dation  with  the  skirt  of  Darken  satin 
front  and  back  and  sides  of  power  net. 
The  brassiere  top  is  molded  and  pointed, 
of  lace.  It  is  Talon  and  hook  fastened. 
This  model  is  made  in  tea  rose  and  with 
colored  lace  tops  and  tea  rose  skirt.  .Also 
in  all  black. 

A1225 — Junior  foundation  of  power  net 
combined  with  Darken  satin  elastic.  The 
seams  are  fagoted.  It  has  an  evening 
back  Talon  closed  with  gussets  at  top 
back  for  control.  This  model  is  new  in 
the  line. 

.A1658 — Fouiulation  for  the  full  aver¬ 
age  figure.  Also  comes  for  the  full  thigh 
and  for  the  half  size.  It  has  four  panels 
of  hand  loomed  elastic  with  Biaband  fea¬ 
ture.  a  mcKlern  bust  line  and  Talon  side 
closing.  It  is  of  plain  batiste  front  and 
back.  This  model  is  designed  to  give  the 
full  figured  woman  an  illusion  of  a  small 
waistline. 

Standard  Corset  Company 
L1478 — A  “Basque”  foundation  with 
lacings  under  each  bust,  permitting  ad¬ 
justment  for  the  individual  requirement. 
The  Basque  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
garment  acts  as  a  camisole  and  closes  to 
conceal  the  lacings  and  talon  front. 

L1472 — .A  long  combination  with  em¬ 
broidered  batiste  front  and  back  sections 
and  a  full  length  jtanel  of  Leno  elastic. 
.An  exclusive  feature  is  the  insertion  of 
one-way  elastic  at  the  center  back  iiermit- 
ting  full  flexibility:  the  upper  and  lower 
sections  of  back  are  of  non-flexibk  cloth. 

L()08 — High  waisted  girdle  with  lacing 
adjustment  in  the  top  center  back  for 
control.  Body  material  of  embroidered 
batiste,  panels  of  light  weight  Leno 
elastic.  This  garment  also  has  the  exclu¬ 
sive  elastic  insertion  in  the  back. 

H1426 — Foundation  for  short  waisted 
figures  of  average  proportions.  Talon 
front  closing  gives  greater  ease  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  more  satisfactory  distribution 
of  control.  Brocaded  batiste  body  cloth, 
lace  bust  sections,  boned  both  front  and 
in  back. 

L1480 — This  combination  has  an  ad¬ 
justable  lacing  feature  at  the  top  center 
back  to  provide  control  at  the  waist  sec¬ 
tion  in  conformance  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  silhouette.  Brocaded  l>atiste  body 
cloth  lightly  boned  both  back  and  front. 
14U) — This  model  is  fitted  with  an  in- 
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nerbelt  adjustable  with  laciiiRs  at  each 
side  anil  providing  definite  uplift  and 
abdominal  control.  Lace  bust  sections, 
brocaded  batiste  body  cloth.  Well  boned 
throughout,  medium  low  hack, 

Univcr.Hal  Brassiere  anti  Justrite 
Corset  Co. 

8507 — Feather-weight  corselette  with 
special  diaphragm  control  and  two-way 
stretch  back.  Sizes  34  to  40. 

7900-  Hack-laced  boned  corset  with 
elastic  section  under  bust  and  special  hip 
control.  Sizes  26  to  .36. 

8301 — Clasp  front  laced  back  corselette 
with  bust  of  swami  jersey.  Sizes  34  to 
48.  Same  mcnlel  with  material  bust  sec¬ 
tions.  Ko.  8320. 

830,3 — .^n  efficient  foundation  with  well 
boned  inner  belt.  .Sizes  .34  to  48.  Either 
swami  bust  or  self -material  bust. 

7707 —  15-inch  Talon  zipper  girdle  well¬ 
boned  throughout  with  knit  wehhing  side 
sections— lined.  Sizes  26  to  .36. 

7749 — 14-inch  Talon  zipper  girdle — 
well-boned  throughout  with  the  new  spoon 
steel  front  boning,  knit  webbing  side  sec¬ 
tions.  Sizes  26  to  36. 

7708 —  IS-inch  side  hook  girdle  of  batiste 
satin  back,  knit  elastic  sides  with  soft 
plush  facing  under  side  ht)oks.  Sizes  26 
to  36. 

8528 — Long  lined  beltless  corselette — 
side  hook — built  up  shoulder  straps — knit 
elastic  sides  with  well  boned  back  and 
front — knit  webbing  sides.  Sizes  34  to  44. 

Model  Brassiere  Corp. 

318 —  Triple  net  evening  bandeau,  with 
wrap-around  feature,  for  average  bust. 
Tearose.  .Also  available  in  satin  (style 
\o.  316)  in  tearose,  white  and  black,  and 
in  lace  (style  No.  .317)  in  tearo.se. 

305 — “Beauty-Bac”  long  line,  entirely 
backless  evening  brassiere  for  large  bust. 
Tearose,  white  and  black.  This  style  is 
made  in  pure  silk  Skinner  satin,  and  is 
also  available  in  net  and  satin,  and  batiste. 
This  brassiere  has  a  special  construction 
to  allow  the  full-husted  person  to  wear  a 
backless  brassiere.  It  has  feather  boning 
in  the  under-arm  seam,  to  prevent  the  bust 
from  shifting:  lastex  back  .sections,  and 
elastic  straps. 

— Pure  silk  crepe  long  line  brassiere, 
with  adjustable  shoulder  .straps.  Tearose. 
These  silk  crepe  brassieres  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  the  intermediate  long-line  ( for 
high  girdles)  and  deep  bandeau  lengths. 

.301 — Pure  silk  Skinner  satin  long  line 
brassiere,  with  special  diaphragm  strip 
inserted  of  elastic  net,  to  prevent  down- 
drag  of  bust,  and  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
shoulder  straps.  This  feature  is  patented. 
Tearose. 

^3 — Lace  long-line  brassiere,  with 
special  diaphragm  strip  of  elastic  net  (as 
described  in  No.  .301)  and  with  front 
draw-string  to  adjust  separation  and  full¬ 
ness  of  brassiere.  This  draw-string  is 
concealed,  and  the  feature  of  it  is  patented. 
Tearose. 

319 —  Long-line  batiste  brassiere,  for  full 
bust,  with  forked  shoulder  straps.  This 


garment  is  constructed  to  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  up-lift,  and  is  hooked  on  the  side. 
Tearose. 

Kabo  Corset 

01758 — Of  fine  batiste,  has  a  13"  skirt — 
narrow  hip  line  and  full  bust  for  the  top- 
heavy  figure.  Special  up-lift  feature,  built- 
up  shoulder,  moderately  boned,  side  h(K>k. 

02419 — With  a  15"  skirt  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  batiste  and  has  a  zipper  directly 
in  front  to  the  waist-line — hooks  from 
there  on  up.  (ienerously  cut  bust  sections 
in  semi  up-lift  effect. 

01777 — Made  of  satin  and  Lastex  with 
bust  sections  of  lace.  Boneless,  has  a  17" 
skirt  and  a  zipper  to  the  waist-line  on  the 
.side,  hooks  from  there  on  up.  For  the 
slender  to  average  figure. 


01709 — 18"  skirt.  Boneless  and  made 
entirely  of  Iwtiste — hij)  sections  of  elastic 
batiste.  Zipper  to  waist-line.  The  front 
panel  is  reinforced  with  criss-cross  strip- 
I)ing  for  abdominal  restraint.  For  the 
slender  to  average,  tall  figure. 

9011 — Of  pre-shrunk  batiste  and  Lastex, 
17"  long  and  has  a  floral  design  woven 
in  silk  into  the  material  in  the  front 
panel. 

9098— .All  18"  back  lace  corset,  heavily 
l>oned.  made  of  satin  faced  latiste.  Rein¬ 
forced  over  abdomen  and  daintily  trim¬ 
med  with  ribbon  and  lace.  Low  bust. 

9072 — .A  17"  girdle  of  .satin  with  a  de¬ 
cidedly  raised  waist-line  has  a  414"  lacing 
in  the  waist-line  to  give  an  extra  nip  to 
the  waist-line.  Boned  over  the  ab<lomen 
and  fastened  with  a  Talon. 


Significant  of  the  New  Trend  in  Corsets 


“Tiny  waistline, 
rounded  hips”  — 
theme  song  for 
Fall;  and  “a  corset 
that  laces”  may  be 
the  refrain. 


Hr$l  Night  AuJhitf  •adarta* 

TINY  WAISTLINES 
ROUNDED  HIPS 

In  ffce  nnw,  mvcfc^sfcerpened  tiifcevelfe 

At  (tie  Katharine  Hepburn  openinjt  it  wai  said :  '"The  smsrh 
tit  vom*M  tht  0udiemce  icokej  at  if  tkei  h^d  hetn  cut  onl 
vilk  t  fnt  p*ir  ofjcisicrt.  Wiiitlinit  vert  la  claitlj 
maalded  and  to  tiny  that  they  lookrd  at  if  they  miphi  map  tn 
luo  at  any  minnit!  More  than  a  inppeilion  of  kipt . . .  eie." 

In  other  words,  fashionable  tonfirma- 
tion  of  the  new  silhouette  which  vt 
reported  to  you  some  weeks  ago.  A 
generation  since  it's  been  in  vogue, 
you  now  need  to  borrow  the  same 
means  your  mother  used  to  achieve  it— 
namely,  a  tontt  that  facet. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  brings  you  just  such 
a  corset  in  this  new  SAKSETTE,  of 
dainty  but  hrm  jacquard  silk  batiste, 
with  slide  fastener  front,  Valencienne- 
type  lace  trim,  and  laced  back.  It  is 
built  high  under  your  bust,  tapered  to 
a  small  waistline  which  grows  tinier 
as  you  "pull  the  strings."  Exclusive 
with  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Sizes  2} 
to  30.  iy.50  Fourth  Floor 
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Tiny  Waistline  Trend  Encourages 
Notion  Department  Sales 


lly  HAIUILINE  VV.  hUEUTTNEU 
I'ulilirity  Director,  I.  It.  hleiiiert  huliher  (!uiii|ifiiiy 


Diminishing  waistlines  are 

the  talk  of  the  fashion  world, 
as  the  period  of  transition  from 
straight  lines  to  tiny  midriffs  is 
upon  us.  The  new  trend  provides 
opportunity  for  retailers  to  attract 
main  floor  shoppers  to  Notion  De¬ 
partments  for  added  girdle  and 
foundation  garment  sales  at  popular 
prices. 

For  the  Fall  season  there  is  a 
decidedly  new  angle  of  approach  for 
promotion  of  this  merchandise. 
Higher  waistlines  —  smaller  and 
smaller  to  conform  with  Empire 
trends — will  provide  much  food  for 
thought  to  copywriters,  display  men, 
buyers,  artists  and  merchandise 
managers  to  say  nothing  of  design¬ 
ers.  The  public  is  already  crying 
for  this  type  of  merchandise. 

Careful  instruction  of  notion  sales 
girls  concerning  current  fashion 
trends  w’ill  be  of  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  to  them  in  l)etter  serving  the 
budget  minded,  busy  feminine  con¬ 
sumer.  Tell  them  about  the  vanish¬ 
ing  waistline  and  the  demand  for 
smooth  but  rounded  hips.  Styles 
are  to  be  simpler  than  during  the 
present  season,  but  laces  will  be 
big  and  ribbons  are  still  decidedly 
“in”.  Figure  revealing  gowns  will 
raise  the  girdle  and  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  to  new  heights  of  imjwrtance 
in  fall  fashions.  Have  your  girls 
assist  in  selecting  new  merchandise 
— have  them  try  out  new  garments 
to  familiarize  them  with  special 
features  to  give  them  a  more  per¬ 
sonal  viewpoint. 

Up-to-date  Notion  Departments 
can  place  themselves  in  position  for 
volume  girdle  and  foundation  sales 
from  women  who  have  little  time  to 
shop  elsewhere  in  the  store — women 
who  require  quick  but  efficient  ser¬ 
vice — who  cannot  stop  for  a  fitting. 
Manufacturers  can  do  much  to 
assist  buyers  in  educational  work. 
Our  company  has  succeeded  in  sim¬ 
plifying  the  problem  of  measuring 
for  notion  sales  girls  by  means  of 
the  following  figure  chart : 


Be  Sure  Your  Customer  Gets  the  Right  Size 


way  stretch  garments,  to  provide 
extra  control. 

Measuring  customers  for  two- 
way  stretch  garments  is  even  sim¬ 
pler.  Certain  styles  of  two-way 
stretch  girdles  are  made  in  three 
lengths  and  in  small,  medium  and 
large  sizes  as  well.  Girdle  boxes 
show  correct  size  according  to 
height  and  waist  measurement  of 
individual : 


This  size  chart  provides  leeway 
for  imperfectly  proportioned  figures, 
but  if  customer  measurements  are 
too  far  out  of  proportion,  the  girl 
should  recommend  two  separate 
garments — perhaps  a  larger  step-in 
girdle  and  a  smaller  sized  bra  or 
vice  versa.  The  alK)ve  size  chart 
applies  to  rubber  foundation  gar¬ 
ments,  and  you  will  note  that  the 
garments  are  sized  smaller  than  two- 


Waist  Mcasurcnicnt  4'  10"  to  5'  5' 1"  to  5' 4"  5' 5"  to  5' 8" 

24"  to  26"  Small  Short  Small  Regular  Small  Long 

27"  to  29"  Medium  Short  Medium  Regular  Medium  Long 

30"  to  32"  Large  Short  Large  Regular  Large  Long 


Good  window  space  for  the  thriving  main  floor 
department  will  pay  important  dividends. 
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The  publir  is  “shop  conseious”  und  separate 
sections  of  this  type  have  proven  worth  while. 


The  only  remaining  problem  in 
the  matter  of  measuring  in  notion 
departments  is  tension  and  slack 
produced  by  the  sales  girl  in  wield¬ 
ing  a  tape.  The  tape  should  he  held 
firmly  and  evenly  circled  around  the 
largest  section  of  hips  with  no  slack 
at  slight  tension.  Following  the 
same  i)rocedure  at  bust  and  smallest 
lart  of  waistline  will  reveal  projK-r 
size  reiiuired  by  consumer. 

Merchandise  Managers  and  store 
heads  are  fast  coming  to  realize 
that  main  tl(M)r  departments  provide 
means  for  extra  sales  and  they  in 
no  way  conflict  with  upstairs  busi¬ 
ness.  Fashion  conscious  main  floor 
departments  are  really  showing  fig¬ 
ures,  and  in  this  way  notion  depart¬ 
ments  are  in  the  limelight  as  the 
“gateway”  to  the  rest  of  the  store. 
The  old  theory  of  “first  impres¬ 
sions”  mu.st  start  in  these  depart¬ 
ments.  Girdles  and  foundation 
garments  have  high  fashion  signifi¬ 
cance  and  it  is  through  this  mer¬ 
chandise  that  notion  girls  can  secure 
high  unit  sales  and  suggest  other 
items  as  glamour  accessories.  For 
example,  brassieres  with  dress 
shields  attached  are  splendid  acces¬ 
sories  for  the  step-in  type  of  girdle ; 
brief  panties,  called  chafe-guards, 
are  suggested  for  wear  under  girdles 
instead  of  full  sized  panties.  Sani¬ 
tary  panties  and  skirt  shields  to 
prevent  wrinkles  are  other  practical 
suggestions  that  can  he  made  to 
girdle  customers  to  add  to  store 
totals. 

Show  ca.se  arrangements  of 
girdles  and  foundations,  according 
to  jirice  range  and  figure  require¬ 
ments,  has  proven  profitable  in  many 
notion  departments,  as  this  type  of 
customer  is  price  conscious  and 
here  again  if  her  figure  type  is 
labeled  she  will  feel  she  is  getting 
quicker  service. 

If  at  all  possible,  sales  girls  should 
be  provided  with  tear  sheets  of  ads 
to  be  run  for  special  promotions. 
Careful  study  of  these  will  enable 
them  to  answer  questions  intelli¬ 
gently  about  size,  quality  and  fit  of 
merchandise. 

In  advertising  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  and  girdles  excellent  returns 
can  be  obtained  by  catering  to 
women  in  specific  categories,  as 
women  have  a  weakness  for  pro¬ 
jecting  themselves  in  certain  niches 
they  feel  suits  their  type:  “Career 
Girls”,  “College  Girls”,  “Budget 


Minded  W  omen”,  “  ’Teen  Age 
Girls  and  Mothers  Who  Buy  for 
Them”,  “Busy  Housewives”. 

Headlines  for  girdle  and  rubber 
foundation  garment  advertising  that 
have  brought  outstanding  results 
are : 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  that 
Youthful  Line” 

“Foundation  Garments  for  Way¬ 
ward  Curves” 

“Girdling  the  Smartest  Figures” 

“Fashion  is  a  Figure  Game — 
HOLD  TH.\T  LINE!” 

“Re-pro|H)rtion  Your  Figure  to 
New  Beauty” 

“Figures  are  Shaped — Not 
Born” 

“Smart  Figuring” 

“Diet  and  Exercise  Does  Not 
.-Mways  Reduce  you  in  the 
Right  Places” 

Carefully  timed  preparation  for 
special  promotions  when  instruc¬ 
tresses  are  sent  to  notion  depart¬ 
ments  for  educational  work  will 
bring  volume  to  them.  Envelope 
stufFers  included  in  statement  mail¬ 
ings  and  in  packages  going  out  from 
ready-to-wear  departments  are  most 
helpful. 

Placing  a  small  stand  at  store 
entrance  for  circulars  will  attract 
additional  traffic  to  notion  depart¬ 
ments  for  these  special  events. 

Notion  buyers  have  done  fine 
work  in  making  their  departments 


ccjinprehensive  and  in  keeping  them 
well  stocked,  handicapped  as  they 
have  been  by  lack  of  space.  The 
Closet  Accessory  Trade  has  accom¬ 
plished  meritorious  results  in  effec¬ 
tive  display  of  their  wares  in  notion 
departments.  Careful  analysis  of 
store  figures  by  retailers  will  reveal 
ample  return  for  generosity  of  space 
for  that  section. 

The  same  practical  theory  applies 
to  merchandising  foundations  and 
girdles  in  notion  departments.  They 
need  more  space  for  a  good  break 
in  display  both  departmental  and 
window.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  $3.50  rubber  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  far  outsold  lower  priced  gar¬ 
ments  in  our  line  during  the  past 
season,  although  $1.25  and  $2.00 
garments  were  offered  in  Notion 
Departments,  which  proves  what 
can  be  done  by  notion  girls. 

Our  particular  plea  is  to  store 
heads  and  merchandise  managers 
who  have  not  yet  followed  the 
strong  tendency  for  fashion  con¬ 
sciousness  in  notions  sections  where 
so  much  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
store,  and  where  time,  effort  and 
money  will  not  be  spent  in  vain  if 
proper  means  for  effective  presenta¬ 
tion  is  provided.  The  public  is  “shop 
conscious”  and  separate  sections  for 
promotion  of  different  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  has  proven  more  than 
worth  while. 
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Talk  of  the  Town — Carter’s  New  Showrooms 


Carter's  Theatre-  -Ice-blue  walls 
with  dripping  satin  curtains  to 
match.  Stage  flanked  by  pair  of 
Italian  alabaster  urns,  reflected 
by  drawing  room  mirrors  at  bark. 
Cluster  of  theatre  boxes  embrac¬ 
ing  Victorian  pink  and  pea-green 
quilted  wall  chairs,  giving  buyers 
plenty  of  privacy.  Each  booth 
equipped  with  its  own  sample 
rases.  This  is  a  fashion  show 
room  for  special  model  showings. 


Sunshine  Salon  —  (Women’s  Underwear  show 
room.)  Ballet  slipper  yellow  wallpaper.  Special 
basque  chairs  in  pink  Sunday  dresses,  sleek  with 
ribbons  and  lace  fronts. 


The  Sailfish  Club — (Special  show  room  of  the 
Carter’s  men’s  line.)  A  mannish  room  decorated 
with  a  sailfish  mounted  on  a  pigskin  colored  wall. 


Entrance  Gallery  —  Triumphant 
terra  cotta  and  pink  striped  lino¬ 
leum  gives  sense  of  vision.  Cool 
green-blue  walls.  Victorian  con¬ 
servatory  mirrored  doors.  Vene¬ 
tian  slipper  chairs,  love  seat  and 
large  settee,  ornate  with  fringe. 
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Corset  nepartment  Again  Leads  the  Store 


Although  volume  and  profits  of  store  as  a  whole 
declined  notably  in  1938,  Corset  Department  made 
usual  brilliant  performance— earnings  at  record-graz¬ 
ing  10^  and  sales  off  only  \%.  Controllers'  Congress 
survey  of  290  department  stores  and  specialty  shops 
paints  clear  picture  of  the  situation. 


TH  !•'  Corset  and  Hrassiere  De¬ 
partment  has  been  alluded  to  as 
the  “Black  Beauty”  of  depart¬ 
ments  l)ecause  year  after  year,  ob¬ 
livious  of  depressions  and  reces¬ 
sions.  it  contrives  to  make  money  in 
an  imi)ortant  way.  Thus,  during 
the  period  1929  through  1937,  net 
profits  of  the  average  corset  dqiart- 
ment  consistently  approximated 
\0%. 

.\nother  chapter  of  authoritative 
retailing  history  has  been  written, 
for  1938  figures  became  available 
last  month  (June)  when  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  of  N.R.D.G.A.  as 
usual  published  its  .Annual  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results  of  Department 
Stores  and  Specialty  Shops.  That 
“M.O.R.”,  as  it  is  known  to  many 
of  its  constant  readers,  shows  that 
volume  and  profits  of  the  store  as 
a  whole  suflfered  notable  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  but  that  corset  depart¬ 
ment  sales  slipped  a  trifling  1%, 
while  its  profits  were  an  even  10%, 
a  mere  finger’s-breadth  down  from 
its  10.3%  in  1937  and  10.5%  in 
1936. 

The  M.O.R.  shows  that  typical 
net  profits  for  the  de])artment  store 
as  a  whole  were  badly  behind  the 
decimal  point :  0.3%  in  1938.  a  de¬ 
plorable  drop  from  1937  achieve¬ 
ments  (1.6%).  But  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  made  meanwhile  a  cool 
10% ;  average  sale.  Spring  $3.75, 
Fall  $3.82.  Since  nothing  exists 
except  by  contrast,  let’s  compare. 
Here  are  the  leading  divisions  of 
the  black  army,  followed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  red  army ; 

Highest  Profit-Makers  in  1938 


Corsets  and  brassieres.  .  .  .  10.0% 

Ribbons .  7.9 

Women's  hosiery .  7.0 

Millinery — Basement  .  7.0 

Jewelry . . . 6.5 

Umbrellas  and  canes .  6.3 

Laces,  trimmings,  etc .  5.2 

Negligees  and  robes . 4.6 

Highest  Loss  Departments  in  1938 

Patterns  . 1 5.8  % 

Mechanical  Refrigerators  .  .  10.4 
Other  household  appliances.  10.2 
Oriental  rugs .  8.9 


Radios,  phonograph  records  7.5 


Furniture,  beds,  bedding.  . .  .5.9 
Miscellaneous  housewares.  .  4.6 
Sporting  goods,  cameras  .  .  4.0 
Basement  piece  goods, 

domestics,  etc .  .  4.3 

Here  are  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  Interpretations  and  Observations, 
a  section  of  M.O.R.  devoted  to 
trade-wide  experience:  “The  oper¬ 
ating  profits  of  the  typical  depart¬ 
ment  or  larger  specialty  store  for 
the  year  1938  approached  the  van¬ 
ishing  point.  .An  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment  taxes  which  was  called  for 
in  most  states,  a  rise  in  the  ratio 
of  selling  salaries,  and  a  reduction 
of  7%  in  the  dollar  volume  of  sales 
were  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
decline  of  profits  from  1.6%  to 
0.3%  in  the  typical  performance. 

“Shown  in  the  following  table  are 
the  results  of  the  1938  operation  as 
well  as  the  operating  profit  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  years  1935  to 
1937,  for  the  trade  as  a  whole:  (In 
this  report  the  data  contributed  by 
290  stores,  each  with  annual  sales 
volume  over  $500,000,  was  used  in 
assembling  the  figures  shown.  .  .  . 
The  results  thus  portrayed,  it  is 
felt,  are  representative  of  the  trade¬ 
wide  e.xperience  .  .  .)” 


Gross 

Total 

Year 

Margin 

Expense 

Profit 

1935 

35.5 

33.9 

1.6 

1936 

36.1 

33.5 

2.6 

1937 

36.1 

34.5 

1.6 

1938 

36.0 

35.7 

0.3 

Other 

Aspects  of  Corsets 

The  foundation  of  a  department’s 
success  is  adequate  markon.  In  the 
average  store  corset  markon  was 
41.9%.  a  figure  surpassed  by  only 
a  few  departments,  such  as  millinerv'. 
A  word  about  that  department :  The 
M.O.R.  shows  that  Millinery  pro¬ 
vides  2.1%  of  a  store’s  total  vol¬ 
ume.  and  Corsets  and  Brassieres 
1.6%.  .Adjusting  the  value  of  the 
average  sale  in  the  corset  depart¬ 


ment  upward  to,  say  $5,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  the  average  customer 
buys  alKJut  l-zj  hats  for  every 
foundation  garment.  The  average 
brassiere  or  corset  costs  the  con¬ 
sumer  $3.82.  The  average  hat, 
$3.95.  But  the  store  nets  not  10% 
on  the  headpiece,  but  only  3.2%. 

Similarly,  men’s  hats  cost  $3.91 ; 
but  store  makes  but  4/5  of  1%  on 
such  a  sale.  Men’s  clothing  is  an 
even  more  serious  problem — a  loss 
of  3.6%  on  the  average  purchase, 
$18.48.  We  can  compare  those  fig¬ 
ures  with  women’s  coats  and  suits: 
average  purchase  is  $28.50,  bring¬ 
ing  2.9%  profit.  Average  dress, 
$11.64,  causes  the  store  a  loss  of 
2.1%. 

'Corset  and  brassiere  markdowns 
are  always  moderate,  barely  more 
than  4%  of  sales,  whereas  the  store 
as  a  whole  usually  has  a  markdown 
figure  of  to  8%.  An  important 
factor  is  that  corset  business  is  well 
spread  through  the  year;  the  heav¬ 
iest  volume  month  is  only  about 
13%  al)ove  the  average  month, 
while  the  poorest  month  is  but  20% 
below  the  average  month. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  pleasing 
monotony  characteristic  of  corset 
department  performances.  So  in 
conclusion  we  spread  upon  this  re¬ 
cord  Controllers’  Congress  figures 
which  give  a  summary  of  1938 
operations  of  the  corset  and  bras¬ 
siere  department : 

Per  cent 


Cumulative  markon  .  41.9 

Markdowns  to  sales  .  4.1 

Gross  margin  to  sales  .  43.5 

Number  of  stock  turns  .  3.9 

Sales  to  last  year .  99 

Sales  to  total  store .  1.6 

Returns  to  gross  sales .  11.2 

Newspaper  space  cost  to  sales  2.8 

Total  publicity  to  sales .  4.4 

General  selling  expense .  1.9 

Delivery  expense .  1.1 

Total  operating  expense  .  33.5 

Profit  .  10 
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Treat  Corsets  as  a  Specialty  Shop 


Fixtures  by  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 


Arthur  STELZER,  merchan-  but  to  keep  the  corset  department  to  the  salesgirls, 

dise  manager  of  the  Ludwig  visible  from  every  part  of  the  floor,  chairs  are  an  invitatit 

Baumann  Fashion  Shops,  be-  The  result  is  a  charming  intimate  Lighting  is  indirect, 

lieves  that  all  a  successful  corset  little  shop,  separated  from  the  rest  tioning  makes  both  tl 

department  needs  is  an  idea  behind  of  the  Fashion  Shop  hy  its  plan  and  fitting  rooms  pleasan 
it.  its  contrasting  color  scheme  .  .  .  yet  A  clever  arranger 

They  told  him,  “Women  won’t  still  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  eight  corset  fitting 

buy  foundation  garments  in  a  credit  department.  convenient  to  the  dn 

store.”  But  his  three  busy  corset  The  shop  is  a  modified,  feminine  as  to  the  corset  sho| 
shops  today  are  brilliant — and  very  version  of  modern  in  style  .  .  .  semi-  used  by  both — an 

attractive — proof  that  all  it  takes  is  circular  in  shape  .  .  .  with  a  curved  worth  consideration 

an  idea.  counter  following  the  line  of  the  ing  plans  are  under 

The  “LB”  Fashion  Shops  have  walls.  Tw'o  shadow-boxes  provide  The  steady  day  af 
grown  in  four  years  from  a  small  space  for  display  figures  in  a  vibrant  of  the  Foundation  S 

floor  space  in  one  of  the  firm’s  six  raspberry  shade — an  excellent  foil  a  successful  departrr 

stores  to  three  shops  offering  a  for  tea  rose,  white,  or  blue  gar-  with  no  special  pror 

complete  fashion  service.  ments.  Pylon  displays  at  the  en-  have  been  no  “sales.’ 

Foundation  garments  were  a  nat-  trance  to  the  shop  are  used  for  full-  the  business  is  direc 

ural  outgrowth  of  an  expanding  length  figures  displaying  house-  partment  by  the  dre 

dress  business.  It  is  a  simple  matter  coats,  from  the  next  department,  and  another  40%  is 

for  the  dress  saleswoman  to  sug-  The  color  scheme  uses  deep  blue,  This  percentage  of 

gest  a  new  girdle  to  improve  the  accents  of  sky  blue,  and  wall  sur-  been  very  gratifying 

appearance  of  a  new  dress.  But  faces  in  natural  wood  tones  and  proves  the  appropria 

more  than  a  mere  floor  space  allot-  three  shades  of  peach.  lection  of  styles,  oi 

ment  was  involved.  Mr.  Stelzer  be-  Concealed  stock  rooms  contribute  fitting,  as  well  as 
lieved  that  it  was  possible  to  achieve  to  the  charm  of  the  shop,  while  the  return  again  and  aga 
the  atmosphere  of  a  specialty  shop  plan  makes  stock  readily  available  the  same.” 
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Pasture  Assumes  Fashion 
Importance 

By  KATHERINE  SARAZIN 
of  Dorothy  Bickum 

FASHI()X  is  a  moody  wench  to  lx*  sure,  hut  this 
season  her  vagaries  are  sending  thousands  of 
women — and  very  young  ones  at  that — to  the  l)ody 
sculpting  studios  and  exercising  plants  to  lx  whittled 
into  semblances  of  a  too-elusive  ideal. 

This  is  well  enough.  Keej)  "figureatively”  young  and 
you  tend  to  think  quickly  and  with  the  alertness  of 
vouth  and  to  move  with  huoyance. 

How  will  your  customer  get  that  way?  Tell  her — 
First — Through  posture;  Second — 'I'lirough  the  founda¬ 
tion  garment  that  helps  to  make  that  jxisture  easy, 
natural,  good  to  look  at.  The  correct  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  is  the  marital  partner  of  posture  and  vice  versa. 

Today’s  fashions  are  so  line-revealing  that  one  is 
either  chic  or  is  a  caricature  of  this  season’s  fashions. 
.\  lean  to  the  wind  front,  yes,  hut  a  concave  front,  not 
a  fractious  tummy  that  looks  more  like  Santa’s  prov¬ 
erbial  howl  of  jelly.  Make  those  lazy  muscles  work, 
gird  your  stomach  with  them  instead  of  lx)nes,  lift  up 
the  abdomen,  stomach,  diaphragm  until  you  feel  you 
are  standing  tall.  Keep  the  lx)som  high  and  young,  chin 
iij)  and  get  that  fine  swing  to  the  shoulders,  that  feeling 
of  freedom.  Foundation  garment  that  helps  to  make 
that  posture  easy,  natural,  good  to  look  at.  Then,  lean 
to  the  wind  still  standing  tall  and  you’ll  find  you  have 
that  concave  look,  beautiful  to  gaze  at — and  through 
the  simple  method  of  ixjsture  lifting.  Everytime  you 
think  of  it  you  can  take  off  inches,  but  just  Ixcause 
you’re  ever  so  slightly  concave  in  front,  don’t  feel  you 
have  the  right  to  rare  to  the  rear  like  Aunt  Mirandy’s 
old  sway  back  figure. 

True,  bustles  are  the  news,  hut  worn  on  one’s 
dresses,  not  developed  on  one’s  figure,  so  tuck  in  your 
buttocks  until  you  feel  you  are  depending  on  your  own 
backbone  instead  of  whalebone.  Hard?  Yes,  it’s  hard, 
but  so  is  dieting,  so  is  exercising,  so  are  most  things 
that  keej)  us  young,  but  it  is  a  grand  feeling  to  know 
we  look  smart  and  years  younger  through  correct  pos¬ 
ture.  It’s  the  golden  key  to  youth,  try  it — and  you  can 
save  dollars  on  your  Ixxly  sculi)ting,  your  foundation 
Ixcomes  part  of  you  and  your  dresses  look  chic. 


Gadgets  Add  Dollars  and  Sorvic* 

Many  items  related  to  cor.sets  can  lx  sold  in  the 
corset  dejiartment  which  could  raise  unit  sales  from 
one  dollar  to  fifteen,  and  serve  to  convince  customers 
that  the  department  is  giving  the  utmost  in  service. 
Electric  rollers  have  been  Ixmght  by  women  who  have 
paid  less  for  a  corset  than  for  the  roller.  Anti-chafing 
devices  are  now  a  year  round  item  and  usually  bring 
up  the  sales  check  one  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Charter 
purses  add  another  dollar.  While  some  may  think 
l)ack  shields  are  a  distant  relation,  they  should,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  easily  sold  while  fitter  and  customer 
are  in  intimate  conversation. 


MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO  .  Inc..  200  Madison  Ave  ,  N  Y 

/  ij.  tiff  \ .  H  i\  ('iitif  N  1 
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Would  Have  Longer  Slide  Fasteners 


ID  UVMKS  of  many  stores  tlirough- 
out  tlie  country  are  retiuesting 
tliat  longer  slide  fasteners  be  used 
on  corsets,  according  to  a  country¬ 
wide  survey  made  by  the  Talon 
Slide  Fastener  Comjiany.  Corset 
buyers  from  coast  to  coast  reported 
experiences  with  the  corsets  eipiip- 
jK-d  with  long  fasteners.  Many  of 
the  reiHiris  were  identical  and  so 
the  experiences  of  a  few  will  give 
the  tenor. 

"Makes  the  garment  easier  to  get 
in  and  out  of  .  .  .  Prevents  soilage 
because  strain  is  lessened  and  hard 
tugging  is  unnecessary.  .  .  .  Older 
women  more  patient  in  trying  on 
garments.  .  .  .  Time  element— 
(piicker  fittings.  .  .  .  Like  fasteners 
2  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
garments.  .  .  .  Receive  re(|uests  for 
longer  fasteners.  .  .  .  Longer  in  large 
sizes  i)articularly.  .  .  .  Ho  away  with 
lumpiness  where  fasteners  formerly 
ended  with  the  bend  of  the  Inxly. 
.  .  .  W  hen  i)ushed  hy  sales|)eople, 
customers  appreciate  the  reason  for 
the  longer  opening.  .  .  .  Felt  they 
would  buckle  until  1  .saw  them 


modeled  then  found  them  satisfac¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  Like  fa.stener  slightly  hack 
of  hij)  hone  and  to  extend  almost 

full  length  of  garment . \n.\ious 

to  have  my  manufacturers  furnish 
me  with  longer  fasteners.  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  any  garment  for  conven¬ 
ience  of  dre.ssing  and  undressing 
particularly  during  .summer  months. 
...  I  have  success  with  a  girdle  with 
a  13  inch  fastener.  .  .  .  Ouite  often 
my  alteration  department  must  re¬ 
place  the  standard  length  fastener 
with  much  longer  fasteners." 

It  was  noticeable  that  in  most  of 
the  manufacturers’  press-showings 
of  their  garments  the  longer  slide 
fa.stener  was  used.  I'lie  usual  rule 
being  that  the  fastener  reach  within 
two  inches  of  the  hem  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  regardless  of  its  length. 

★  ★  ♦ 

Editor's  Xotc:  Why  did  not 
some  of  these  reports  mention  the 
wear  and  tear  on  finger  nails  in 
pulling  on  a  garment  immediately 
after  a  hath,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
re.sultant  frame  of  mind  from  a 
sorely  tried  disposition? 


A  World’s  Fair  Window  of  Corsets 


The  ethereal  effect  of  this  R.  H.  Mary  &  Company  %vindow  drew  enthusiastic 
crowds.  The  transparent  cones  in  which  the  forms  were  placed  and  the 
draping  of  the  tulle  make  the  models  seem  to  he  floating  in  clouds. 


Monthly  in  THE  BULLETIN 

There  appear 

•News  about  corset 
lines 

•Ideas  for  promotions 
•Retail  developments 

all  in  the 
section  called 


Corsets 

Hosiery 

Intimates 
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orion 


t'vsIntKi  votn 


We’ve  taken  seven-league 
strides  in  prtigress  tliis  sea¬ 
son  to  present  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  com¬ 
plete  youth  figure  founda¬ 
tion  lines  in  a  new  Salon 
that's  the  talk  of  the  town! 


In  our  refreshingly  cool  and 
beautiful  new  VhMlern  Vic¬ 
torian  Showroom  you  will 
be  shown  a  new  line  that's 
accurately  planned  and 
styled  to  help  you  increase 
sales  and  speed  up  turn¬ 
over.  The  opportunities  are 
many  to  cash  in  on  (piality, 
excellent  prices  and  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction. 


We  believe  you  11  find  this 
line  as  much  to  your  liking 
as  though  you  had  been  per¬ 
sonally  consulted.  We  are 
sure  you  can  make  a  large 
selection  to  suit  the  par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  »  our"youth- 
figure”  customers. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Thb  William  Caitck  Compai^y,  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  CleveUnd.  Chicago 
Dallaa,  San  Franciacu.  Home  Eieculive  Offices  :  Needham  Heights,  Massachusetts 
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FABRICS 


Cotton, 


Rayon, 


Silk,  Wool, 


By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


Linen 


Macy's  Sewing  Center,  directed  by  Virginia  Carter, 
furnishes  our  reporter  with  a  glimpse  of  the  huge 
selling  possibilities  that  lie  behind  this  simple  state¬ 
ment:  "I  deny  that  there  are  types.  Every  woman 
should  see  herself  as  the  only  woman  in  the  world." 


AXl)/ltut  you  Him  such  iiitcr- 
osting  people!”  .  .  .  Well  some¬ 
times  you  <1(».  A  tew  weeks 
ago.  on  what  the  calendar  mistaken¬ 
ly  indicated  was  the  longest  day  of 
the  year,  yon  met  X'irginia  Carter. 
This  was  accomplished  with  only 
ordinary  risk  to  life,  hy  walking  50 
yards  from  this  office  to  Herald 
Square.  There,  associated  with  the 
country’s  largest  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  for  10  years,  heneath  a 
signlK)ard  hearing  her  name,  yon 
discover  X'irginia  Carter,  who  has 
directed  Macy’s  Sewing  Center 
since  its  estahlishment  6  years  ago. 

Thoroughly  modest  about  her 
accomplishments,  hut  tremendously 
enthusiastic  and  decidedly  articu¬ 
late,  Miss  Carter  is  genuinely  de¬ 
lighted  to  tell  you  what  she’s  doing 
and  what  she  hoi)es  to  do.  Like 
Charles  Sabin,  head  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust,  and  Philip  Armour,  she  is  al¬ 
most  never  hidden  “in  conference”, 
for  her  desk  is  set  right  out  on  the 
floor.  To  it  every  business  day  in  the 
year  stream  in  an  average  of  200 
women  to  place  before  her  their 
sewing  problems — and  often  tbeir 
decorating  problems,  what  height 
heels  to  wear,  my  erratic  young 
daughter,  re-paiK>riug  the  house,  etc. 
For  Miss  Carter  is  obviously  re¬ 
garded  by  countless  women  as  a 
sort  of  Dr.  Grenfell  in  Labrador. 
The  most  striking  aspect  of  her 
work  is  that  it  ei)itomizes  the  value 
of  confidence.  Perhaps  no  tme  in 
the  world  is  refuting  more  success¬ 
fully  that  .stuhlM)rnly  surviving  shib- 
holeth,  “Let  the  huyer  heware!” 

Miss  Carter  in  Person 

h.scorting  you  into  a  ([uiet,  bor¬ 
rowed  office,  to  forget  for  the  mo- 
uient  the  long  line  of  customers 
awaiting  her  decision  on  everything 
from  bodices  to  beau.x,  from  hems 
to  Hawaiian  trijis.  Miss  Carter 
characteristically  seats  herself  on  the 
edge  of  the  straightest  chair  in  the 
room  while  she  sees  to  it  that  you 
are  given  a  comfortable  leather  arm¬ 


chair.  You  omit  here  and  hereafter 
reference  to  her  blushes,  to  the 
puuctuatioii  she  supplies  in  the  form 
of  distressed  suggestiejns  that  there 
are  too  many  I’s  in  her  story.  You 
are  only  a  rej^rter,  so  you  loll  hack 
c(»mfortahly,  smoke  her  cigarettes, 
and  set  down  clumsily  Miss  Carter’s 
cleverly  contrived  conclusions : 

“My  little  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  color,  begun  in  art  schools  here 
and  abroad,  is  invaluable  in  helping 
me  to  dress  people.  I  deny  that 
there  are  tyi)es.  Every  woman  is 
an  individual.  True,  every  woman 
has  285  bones  but  they  are  comhined 
ill  hillious  of  different  combinations. 
Moreover  each  woman  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  outlook,  maybe  Ix'cause  she’s 
myopic,  maybe  because  her  husband 
is  an  unemployed  plumber,  maybe 
becau.se  she’s  jealous  of  her  cousin. 
And  of  course  women  are  engaged 
in  thousands  of  different  activities. 
.\s  far  as  color  is  concerned,  a 
woman’s  reaction  to  color  may  be 
abnormal  because  of  a  visual  defect. 
So,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  a 
woman  may  see  an  Alice  P»lue  gown 
as  a  garment  of  very  seasick  green. 

"Most  women  intelligently  wish 
to  be  distinctive.  F'very  woman 
should  see  herself  as  the  only  woman 
in  the  world.  Certainly  1  see  her  as 
one  woman  in  a  billion!  Yet  count¬ 
less  women  come  to  me  and  briskly 
as.sert ;  ‘I’m  the  short,  stout  tyjie. 
What  should  1  wear?’  ...  1  deny 
that  there  are  ty/’c.v.  1  felt  that  way 
in  earliest  childhood  when  1  was 
dissatisfied  with  garments  made  for 
types.  I  insi.st  there  aren’t  any 
types.  There  is  a  Ihon.x  housewife, 
a  Prooklyn  bridge-player,  a  Long 


Island  Bingo-player,  and  so  on.  If 
there  are  types,  there  are  not  5  or 
(i  types,  there  are  50  or  fiO.OOO  tyiies. 

I  can  dress  a  woman  so  that  she’ll 
he  outstanding  in  her  group.  They 
believe  in  me.  Time  and  again  they 
bring  to  me  in  a  suitcase  their  en¬ 
tire  outfit,  which  they  want  me  to 
criticize  .  .  .  Then  they  go  home 
and  write  me  long,  grateful  letters 
— mine  is  an  enormous  mail — telling 
me  how  my  sound  advice  has 
changed  their  whole  e.xistence  .  .  . 
It  would  be  mock  modesty  to  deny 
the  soft  indictment.  My  work  with 
te.xtiles,  our  files  show,  has  effected 
fundamental  changes  in  many 
women’s  existence.  That’s  why  I 
enjoy  working  like  a  dog — that’s 
why  I  love  my  job!” 

Reaching  Her  Public 

“It’s  principally  on  the  floor  that 
I  meet  our  people.  You’ll  find  me 
selling  in  practically  every  piece 
goods  department.  T'hroughout  the 
year  I’m  on  the  radio  mornings, 
teaching  women  how  to  sew.  Lint  I 
do! — they  bring  in  buttonholes  that 
I’ve  shown  them  how  to  do.  They 
come  in  nearly  100  miles,  from 
Trenton.  X.  J..  to  let  me  see  a  coat 
I’ve  taught  them  to  make.  But  the 
mo.st  tangible  aid  we  give  is  in  this 
Sewing  Center.  \Ve  have  two-hour 
cla.sses  2  times  a  day:  9:45  to 
11:45.  1:00  to  3:00.  3:15  to  5:15. 
I'he  charge  is  74  cents  for  each  ses¬ 
sion.  I  have  3  young  women  to  help 
me.  Young,  pretty,  they  wear 
clothes  they’ve  iiuule  themselves. 
'1  hey  are  le:ichers.  models,  guides, 
philosophers,  friends  to  our  clientele. 
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“I’rinted  matter?  I  wrote  a  loose- 
leaf  primer  and  vve  also  give  out 
sewing  leaflets  I’ve  compiled.  No 
charge.  One  leaflet  deals  with  as- 
semhling  and  adjusting  patterns. 
'I'he  next  relates  to  buttonholes, 
bindings,  bias,  etc.  Then  we  work 
on  to  cutting,  and  so  on.  .XU  the 
data  practical,  iK'cause  it  is  ha.sed  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  questions 
women  have  asked  us  through  the 
years  .  .  .  Thursday  night,  by  the 
way,  the  Sewing  Center  is  open  un¬ 
til  9  p.m. — for  a  business  group. 
.\n<l  recently  we  began  a  Saturday 
morning  class  for  children. 

“We  ap])roach  the  problem  not 
fn»m  the  standiMjint,  ‘What  do  you 
like,  and  what  are  you  able  to  do?’ 
— no,  what  I  want  to  know  is  what 
don't  they  like,  what  can't  they  do. 

If  we’re  making  a  coat  over  the 
radio,  maybe  there’s  trouble  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  corner  at  the  laiH'l,  or  may¬ 
be  they  (lon’t  know  how  to  clip  a 
seam,  or  how  to  init  facing  on  the 
neck.  I  try  to  teach  them. — What 
they  don't  like?  Maybe  the  woman 
loathes  tailored  clothes  or  black,  or 
rough  materials.  Such  dislikes  are 
uncovered  by  our  ([uestionnaires,  or 
wl'.ile  the  customer  and  I  ])romenade 
about  the  floor,  with  me  as  the  in¬ 
quisitor.  I  try  to  learn  her  activi¬ 
ties,  her  hobbies  and  so  on.  I  try 
to  break  her  down — and  frecpiently 
I’m  successful.  She  talks  to  me  as 
if  I  were  the  doctor.  Lets  me  know 
things  she’s  always  longed  for.  She 
begins  to  realize  that  sewing  is  not 
a  homely  old-maid  occupation  hut 
an  artistic  profession. 

Rayon  Seen  As  Crayon 
“I  never  see  fabric  as  fabric.  I 
use  cloth  as  I  would  a  crayon.  I 
search  for  the  one  thing  that  will 
l)e  appropriate  to  a  certain  woman. 

I  select  a  pattern,  or  a  tyiie  of  dress. 
That  suggests  a  certain  fabric.  I 
never  see  the  fabric  as  cloth  on  the 
IkjU.  It  is  a  completed  dress.  Cloth 
is  a  two-dimensional  surface  hut  it 
makes  to  my  mind’s  eye  2  cones  and 
five  projecting  cylinders — you  know, 
head,  arms,  legs.  That  garment 
must  move,  must  he  alive,  must  l)e 
like  the  woman,  must  permit  her  to 
walk.  work,  climb,  run  and  so  on. 

“.Are  my  ])upils  always  receptive? 
Well,  they’re  human.  Like  a  physi¬ 
cian  putting  a  patient  on  a  diet  I’m 
not  over-severe.  If  I  discover  that 
a  fat  woman  is  crazy  about  red.  I 
don’t  .suggest  she’ll  lcK)k  like  a  fire¬ 


man’s  bride.  Hut  suggest  that  she 
go  ahead  and  buy  it — make  a  house¬ 
coat  out  of  it.  She  does  so  and 
comes  hack  in  a  week  or  so,  chast¬ 
ened  and  wi.ser.  ‘I’m  off  the  red!’ 

.  .  .  she  vows. 

The  Carriage  and  the  Bicycle 

“(Jf  course  the  most  successful 
dress  is  the  one  that  nobody  remem- 
liers.  The  garment  .should  not  domi¬ 
nate  one’s  personality  hut  vice  versa 
— to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  re- 
nuinhers  its  color,  cut.  or  anything 
else  exce])t  that  it  made  its  wearer 
l(»ok  lovely  ...  If  a  woman  is 
pretty  hut  has  a  hoi)ele.ss  figure  I 
give  her  something  to  accent  the 
beauty  <tf  her  face,  eyes,  coloring. 

I  f  she  has  a  somewhat  doubtful  face 
hut  an  e.xcellent  figure,  naturally  I 
try  to  accent  the  latter.  If  she  has 
neither?  In  that  case  I  work  hard 
to  find  her  the  perfect  color,  a  color 
that  will  inspire  her.  Of  course  con¬ 
fidence  and  deportment  is  75%  of 
wearing  a  dress — good  carriage  has 
UKjre  to  do  with  making  a  garment 
than  has  the  dressmaker  herself. 

“How  do  customers  react,  you 
asked.  \'ery  nicely.  ( )f  course 
many  large  women  hate  to  buy  a 
Itattern  big  enough,  or  a  girdle  large 
enough.  To  some  I  suggest  they 
may  look  like  sausages  if  they 
choose  to  .  .  .  But  in  our  Thursday 
classes  here  in  the  Sewing  Center 
you  will  find  admirable  frankness 
in  every  quarter.  (Those  Thursday 
classes  have  run  for  the  pa.st  3 
years,  from  10:30  to  noon.  No  ad¬ 
mission  charge.)  You’ll  hear  me 
casually  ask:  ‘Who  has  a  funny 
figure?  I  want  a  model  with  a 
funny  figure.'  IVomi)tly  a  customer 
volunteers.  saying,  ‘I've  got  round 
shoulders,  am  sway-hacked,  and 
have  other  (pialifications.'  .  .  .  We 
teach  them  how  to  walk.  Women 
like  the  customer  that  asked  me 
earnestly :  ‘What’s  wrong  with  my 
walk?  My  friends  say  1  always 
look  as  if  I  were  riding  a  bicycle.’ 

“Yes.  generally  s^jeaking,  we 
treat  our  customers  as  if  we  were 
the  doctor — and  they  love  it!  Let¬ 
ters  come  to  us  written  from  the 
heart:  ‘I’m  a  grandmother  who 
feels  that  she's  having  her  first  vaca¬ 
tion  in  24  years.  The  rea.son  is  that 
your  classes  have  taught  me  to  make 
a  few  things.  Lovely  things!  Result, 
my  daughter  now  wants  me  to  stay 
around  for  her  bridge  j)arties.  to 


>how  me  off.  Brings  her  guests  into 
the  kitchen  to  admire  my  cooking 
and  hou.sekeei)ing.  She  has  come  to 
see  me  as  a  \)er.son  again.' 

(  )r :  “I've  s])ent  my  entire  life 
doing  things  for  my  family.  Now 
my  youngest  daughter  is  to  he  mar¬ 
ried.  l?veryone  is  excited  about  it 
—what  they’re  going  to  wear  and 
so  (m.  But  no  one  gives  a  thought 
to  me  e.xcejn  my  son.  He  tells  me, 
‘Mamma.  1  want  you  to  have  really 
nice  clothes.’  ”...  .So  we  helped  the 
young  man  to  bring  his  mother  out 
like  a  debutante.  Her  later  letter  told 
us  how  haltin'  she  was  made  by  the 
clothes  we  helped  her  to  assemble. 

man  wrote  us:  ‘If  you’ll  ac¬ 
cept  my  wife  as  a  pupil  in  your  sew¬ 
ing  classes  I’ll  pay  you  the  usual 
psychiatrist’s  fee.  I  know  what  that 
is  because  I  am  a  psychiatrist  my¬ 
self.  My  wife  is  irritable  and  gets 
on  everyone’s  nerves.  .  .  .  W  ell,  we 
enrolled  her.  .\ge  about  50.  .A  year 
of  our  scho(»l  and  she  was  making 
her  own  clothes  and  clothes  for  two 
of  her  nieces.  Happy.  AOu  .see  we 
are  given  opportunities  for  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy.  To  many  of  them 
we  make  the  .suggestion  that  they 
keep  a  record  of  the  time  it  takes 
them  to  complete  a  dre.ss.  I'hen 
compute  what  money  they’ve  ‘made.’ 
ba.sing  their  calculations  on  dress¬ 
makers’  usual  charges.  Then  if 
other  members  (tf  the  household 
complain  about  the  disorder  inci¬ 
dent  to  home-sewing,  such  a  woman 
says,  ‘Well.  I  made  $20  on  that 
dress !’ 

Man  In  Distress 

“A’ou  realize  of  course  that  in 
many  instances  the  money-saving 
motive  is  entirely  absent.  <  )i)era 
singers,  movie  stars,  dancers  and 
the  wealthy  are  among  our  clientele. 

.  .  .  You  saw  the  man  1  was  advis¬ 
ing.  while  you  were  waiting.  Mr. 
Keene?  He  had  a  i)attern  and  had 
cut  his  cloth  hut  was  jnizzled.  He’s 
a  jwofes.sional  dressmaker  and  like 
many  in  the  business  today  he  can’t 
afford  a  designer — uses  ])atterns. 
We  hel])  him. 

“\\)U  ask  what  we  talk  about 
when  I  make  the  first  ])romenade 
with  a  new  customer?  Well.  I  ask 
her  what  she’d  like  to  make.  Then 
1  ask  her  why.  Then  I  try  to  dis- 
cener  her  .sewing  limitations — how 
much  she  knows  about  the  relation 
of  pattern  to  fabric.  Not  a  word 
about  jtrice.  But  I  want  to  learn  her 
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Out  in  Front 


J^UT  IN  FRONT  is  where  the  customer 
is — and  oddly  enough  the  customer  is 
|4e  one  who  put  us  “out  in  front”,  too! 

Take  this  business  we’re  in — patterns.  Take 
fcir  low  price  .  .  .  our  well-rounded  selec- 
®  'n  , . .  our  4-color  presentation  on  pack- 
and  counter  catalogs  •  .  .  our  reputa- 
•im  for  authentic  styling. 

Ste  what  the  customers  out  front  have 
^ne  for  us  in  1938  alone.  They  have  de- 
j  Banded  Patterns-by-Simplicity  so  consis- 
fcntly  as  to  outstrip  the  sales  of  all  others 

I  ^ 

Tes,  it’s  entirely  the  fault  of  your  good 
friend  and  ours,  Mrs.  Customer  herself, 
■ihe  likes  Simplicity  Patterns.  She  has  made 


Simplicity  the  biggest  pattern  business  in 
the  world. 

All  signs  point  onward  and  upward.  On¬ 
ward  for  Simplicity’s  pleasing  popularity 
— Upward  for  Simplicity  Merchants  by 
way  of: 

II .  A  STEADY,  UNENDING  STREAM  OF  \ 
CASH  PROFITS  ON  LOW-PRICED  PAT-  \ 
TERNS.  I 

2.  INCREASED  STORE  TRAFFIC  THAT  f 
PRODUCES  SALES  IN  YOUR  OTHER  I 
DEPARTMENTS.  > 

3.  SPEEDY  DAY-BY-DAY  TURNOVER  I 
BASED  ON  THE  SIMPLE  FACT  THAT  I 
SIMPLICITY  PATTERNS  ARE  BEYOND  I 
DOUBT  THE  FASTEST  SELLERS  ON  / 
YOUR  PATTERN  COUNTER!  / 

SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  CO.  INC. 
200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Simplicity 
Pattern 
Co.  Inc. 

World’s  Largest  Pattern  Company 


Macy'g  makes  a  specialty  of  dressmaking  tools-  -implements  that  make  sewing 
attractive  because  it  can  be  done  with  professional  ease. 


dislikes.  I  finger  a  print  and  get 
her  reaction.  ‘I  don’t  like  prints/ 
she  asserts.  Maybe  she’s  wearing  a 
print,  hut  it  was  given  to  her  and 
neither  fit  nor  pattern  is  accept¬ 
able.  Finally  I  try  her  on  a  medi¬ 
um-priced  fabric,  say  $2  a  yard, 
so  that  she  can  go  up  or  down 
without  feeling  that  she  is  either 
losing  face  or  putting  up  a  front 
...  If  the  customer  is  quite  appar¬ 
ently  a  woman  of  means  I  don’t 
show  her  an  expensive  cloth  except 
at  her  request.  She  is  probably  used 
to  being  shown  crciiic  de  la  crcmc 
merchandise  a  bit  too  promptly.  So 
I  usually  show  such  a  woman  a 
smart  fabric,  at  a  moderate  price. 
And  usually  she  comments,  ’Yes, 
pretty.  But  something  a  bit  better, 
please.’  ” 

Pattern  for  a  Life 

Yes,  about  her  present  and  plan¬ 
ned  activities  Miss  Carter  is  most 
lluent.  How  she  got  that  way,  how 
she  found  the  time  to  do  so,  is 
something  else  again.  But  because 
you  pledge  that  it’s  “off-the-record 
.  .  .  it’s  only  to  give  me  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  thing’’  you  learn  by 


an  undeserved  frankness  that  V.  C., 
Ixarn  of  a  Scotch-Quaker  family, 
was  a  relatively  accomplished  seam¬ 
stress  at  the  age  of  5  years.  Two 
hours  a  day  of  that  sewing  in¬ 
struction.  She  became  expert.  At 
12  started  art  training,  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  High  School,  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Parsons  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts,  youngest  stu¬ 
dent  at  New  York’s  National 
Academy  of  Design.  Scornful  of 
children’s  clothes  marketed,  she 
paints  her  own  designs  and  seeks  to 
sell  them.  Chances  on  Leslie  Ste¬ 
wart,  composer  of  Floradora,  who 
has  a  real  estate  office  on  56th 
Street.  Result,  Stewart  gets  order 
for  her  to  make  30  theatrical  dresses 
and  a  pig-tailed  girl  of  16  opens  her 
own  shop  on  56th  Street  and  runs 
it  for  4  years. 

Invited  to  Florence,  Italy,  where 
for  8  years  conducts  factory  of  500 
workers  whose  laces,  linens,  lingerie, 
Florentine  leather  goods,  trousseaux 
are  known  all  over  the  world  .  .  . 
Table  cloths  for  Princess  Yolanda’s 
trousseau ;  Princess  Mary  and  Yis- 
count  Lascelles  stop  in  for  their 
leather  photograph  frames ;  [Musso¬ 


lini’s  visit.  V.  C.  paints ;  research. 
Reproduces  historic  textile  pieces. 
Cuts,  designs,  learns  alxtut  fabrics 
and  labor.  Returns  to  U.  S.  where 
museums,  art  collectors,  importers, 
informed  retailers,  regard  her  as 
authority  on  16th  Century  lace,  on 
toolerl  leather  and  majolica,  on  the 
application  of  pattern  to  fabric. 
Since  then  a  youthful  Macy  land¬ 
mark,  more  prominent  each  year. 

The  line  of  women  waiting  to 
consult  Miss  Carter  has  grown  long¬ 
er.  You  feel  guilty,  .\lways  that 
line.  200  a  day — 50  or  60,000  a 
year.  And  the  radio.  And  the  leaf¬ 
lets.  And  the  Thursday  morning 
symposium.  And  the  promenades. 
Apparently  Y.  C.  never  eats  lunch. 
As  non-static  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
.\lwa\-s  on  deck.  Seemingly  allergic 
to  repose.  Earlier  you  were  on  the 
point  of  asking  her,  “\\4iy  slave 
so?’’  But  she  unwittingly  disposes 
effectually  of  that  (piestion,  for  she 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  the 
happiest  woman  you’ve  seen  in  a 
year  or  two  .  .  .  “Occupational 
therapy’’?  “No  fun  like  work’’.' 
Maybe  Y.  C.  has  got  something 
there. 
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Hosiery  Promotion  for  Trade-Up  Advised 

CONTINUED  questioning  this  accessory  colors.  In  nearly  all  ca 
month  has  brought  alxmt  some  manufacturers  have  grouped  th 


additional  ojiinions  on  what 
effect  the  price  rises  on  hosiery  may 
bring  about. 

In  many  cases  the  l)elief  is  that 
if  proj)er  promotion  is  given  quali¬ 
ty,  a  trade  up  can  l)e  realized. 
Budget  permitting,  it  is  l)clieved 
that  women,  when  once  they  arc 
used  to  a  certain  quality,  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  lesser  grade. 
With  good  salesmanshi]).  customers 
can  Ik?  made  quality  conscious  and 
it  could  he  ]K)Ssil)le  that  an  even 
l)etter  grade  than  they  have  l)een 
wearing  could  l)e  sold  them  if  they 
could  he  convinced  of  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  better  .stocking. 

It  would  .seem  from  these  re^iorts 
that  quality  ])romotions  would  fall 
upon  fertile  ground.  .Advertising 
and  disjilays  should  he  hacked  up 
with  special  sales  training.  New 
approaches  could  l)e  worked  out  in 
all  these  ])romotional  branches.  The 
new  colors  lend  themselves  particu¬ 
larly  well  this  season  to  displays  and 
coordination  with  basic  costume  and 


accessory  colors.  In  nearly  all  cases 
manufacturers  have  grouped  their 
colors  so  that  they  can  Ik?  easily  dis- 
])layed  and  sold  with  this  season’s 
fashion  idea  of  blending  or  mono¬ 
tone  ensembles. 

More  Color  News 

.A  bulletin  from  the  Textile  Color 
Card  -As-sociation  tells  us  that  of 


their  new  fall  colors.  Holiday,  Sun¬ 
lit,  Sunsan,  Facile,  Roselite,  Wine- 
glo.  Tropic  Earth  and  Hawaii,  fash¬ 
ion  interest  is  centered  on  Roselite 
and  Wineglo.  These  two  colors, 
they  point  out,  are  in  harmony  with 
grape  wine,  red  winfe  and  reddish 
or  plum  brown  ranges  in  costumes 
and  accessories. 

They  emphasize  that  the  bur¬ 
nished  tan.  Tropic  Earth  and  the 
troi)ical  hues  of  b'xciting  and 
Hawaii  express  another  new  trend 
for  wear  with  animated  costume 
colors  including  moss  or  bronze 
greens,  benna  and  terra  cotta. 

The  more  neutral  Holiday  and 
Sunlit  they  e.xpect  to  be  popular  be¬ 
cause  they  go  with  many  costumes. 
Tbe  subdued  shades.  Sunsan  and 
Facile,  they  remind  us.  are  a  neutral 
com])liment  for  darker  costume 
cok)rs. 


Brown  Durrell  Comi)any  an¬ 
nounce  their  fall  colors: 

Beauty,  a  golden  tint  as  an  accent 
with  matching  costume  and  shoe 
shades  of  black,  yellow  browns  and 
greens. 

Charm,  a  neutral  beige.  A  sub¬ 
dued  blend  with  fall  blues,  red  and 
raspberry  tones.  Smart  with  g^rey, 
navy,  green  or  moss  green. 

Grace,  a  soft  tile  beige.  Accent 
for  mahagony  or  wine  brown,  black. 
.A  blend  for  henna  rust. 

Thrill,  a  terra  cotta  lK?ige  to  blend 
with  henna  rust,  red  rust.  .A  new 
accent  for  black,  dark  brown,  marine 
green  and  dark  teal. 

Allure,  a  tawny  l)eige  to  blend 
with  golden  browns,  blue  and  moss 


A 1 1  e  II  t  i  o  11  •  gelt  ing 
Lord  &  Taylor 
hosiery  window. 
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green.  Important  "soft”  shade  for 
deep  brown  and  bright  green. 

Debonair,  a  soft  golden  brown  to 
blend  with  golden  browns,  greens, 
rust  with  brown  furs. 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  have  con¬ 
veniently  grouped  their  fall  colors 
as  follows : 

C  olden  Cast 

Han’cst — A  warm  golden  beige — 
Keys  with  costumes  in  lively 
browns,  tawny  tans,  gt)lden  and 
amlier  tones,  effectiv'e  with  olive  and 
bronze  greens,  also  brilliant  sjxjrts 
colors  and  black. 

Bonfire — A  glowing  l)eige — Har¬ 
monizes  with  golden  and  aml)er 
tones,  tobacco  and  russet  browns, 
the  entire  range  of  greens,  brilliant 
.sports  colors  and  black. 

Wine  Cast 

Wineylo — A  light  wine  brown — 
\  sophisticated  shade  to  blend  with 
wine  shades,  plums  and  rosy 
browns;  also  maroon  and  vintage 
reds,  dark  bluish  greens  and  black. 

Melody — A  rosy  beige — A  versa¬ 
tile  shade  for  general  wear  with 
rose,  wine  and  plum  shades;  also 
the  entire  range  of  l)eiges  and 
browns,  blues,  navy  and  black. 

Roselite — A  wine  beige — Harmo¬ 
nizes  with  grape,  plum  and  wine 
shades,  rosy  browns,  navy  and  mar¬ 
ine  greens,  and  black. 

Brou'nish  Cast 

Patio — .'\  medium  beige — Har¬ 
monizes  with  a  wide  selection  of 
Fall  costume  shades  including  beiges 
and  neutral  browns,  bluish  or  greyed 
greens,  navy  and  medium  blues, 
greys  and  black. 

Tobacco — A  light  clear  brown — 
Keys  with  tobacco  and  darker 
browns,  deep  rich  greens,  medium 
greys,  navy  and  subdued  blues;  also 
l)lack. 

Skintoncs 

Blush — a  nude  shade  for  evening 
wear  with  pastel  or  jewel  tones ; 
white  and  black;  also  effective  for 
southern  or  cruise  wear  with  bril¬ 
liant  sports  colors. 

Sunrise — A  burnished  suntan — 
Tones  in  with  beiges,  browns  and 
sjMce  shades,  the  entire  range  of 
greens,  animated  blues  and  black ; 
a  smart  accent  with  sports  and  even¬ 
ing  clothes  in  gay  colors,  white  or 
black. 


Vibrant  Shades 

Rhumba — .X  radiant  sunburnt 
shade — For  ship  or  shore  wear  with 
brilliant  cruise  colors,  browns  and 
copi)ers ;  also  flattering  with  pastels 
and  white  for  sports  or  evening. 

Hawaii — A  rosy  terra  cotta — 
rich  accent  to  costumes  in  red  hen¬ 
nas.  rust  or  spice  shades,  copper- 
browns,  blues,  greens,  navy  and 
black;  radiant  contrast  to  cruise 
clothes  in  white  or  vivid  hues. 


Grey  Cast 

Hacel — A  smoky  beige — .X  versa¬ 
tile  shade  for  street  wear  with  navy 
and  greyed  blues,  dark  greens, 
greys  and  taupes,  neutral  browns 
and  black. 

Good  Earth — .X  brownish  grey— 
.X  classic  grey  shade  for  general 
wear  with  sulxlued  costume  colors; 
blends  with  wine  and  i)lum  shades, 
navy,  greys  and  greyed  blues,  neu¬ 
tral  browns  and  black.  New  [)re- 
sentation  of  a  staple  color. 


Many  Good  Ads  and  Promotions 
Liven  Summer  Season  in  Lingerie 


T  N  most  sections  of  this  country 
-*■  there  are  still  many  shojjping 
days  open  for  the  selling  of  light 
weight  and  cool  underthings  and 
lounging  wear.  "Sales”  dominate,  of 
course,  but  at  this  time  of  y’ear  there 


presents 

■SIT- BABY 
PANTIES 


for  mother  and  daughter 

Too  iutc  for  TvorJ>  — these  frivolous  hits 
of  l?astex-shirred  sheer  little  Uce 
ruffles  jnd  liny  ribbon  boN'S.  Mother  jnd 
daughter  may  hnyc  identical  ones  in  tea* 
rose  or  liuht  blue.  And  they  also  ccxne  in 
Vk  hite  or  black  for  brother  to  %car  under 
evening pou ns.  Sizes;  small,  medium. large 
—brief  or  longer  length  — for  mother  2.9$ 
Lingerie.  Fourth  Floor.  Daughter's,  sizes 
2  to  10.  1.9$.  Children's  Lingerie.  Second 
Floor.  Mail  and  telepinme  orders  filled. 

.  FIFTH  AV6NUE  AT  FIFTIETH  STREET  , 


Mother.and-daughter  vogue  reaches 
new  extremes  in  this  clever  ad. 


should  l)e  ])lenty  of  scoj)e  for  regu¬ 
lar  markup  on  some  items.  Hecause 
of  the  many  .sales  on  summer  mer¬ 
chandise  seen  in  promotions,  the 
few  that  offer  timely  and  fresh 
warm  weather  numbers  as  such  are 
definitely  noticeable.  Checking  on 
some  of  these  rarities  brings  the  re- 
IHjrt  that  if  no  phenomenal  business 
is  done,  at  least  the  department  has 
lieen  given  an  impetus  by  l)eing 
something  more  than  a  clearing  sta¬ 
tion  for  merchandise  which  is  still 
in  demand,  but  it  also  reminds  cus¬ 
tomers  and  personnel  alike  that 
“here  is  a  live  department”. 

Intimate  apparel  was  brought 
well  to  the  fore  in  a  promotion  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  on  maternity 
wear.  They  captioned  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  “The  Mother  of  Tomorrow 
is  no  stepchild  at  Macy's”.  The 
copy  was  so  direct  and  intimate,  yet 
not  too  intimate,  we  are  reprinting 
it  as  follows:  “XX"e  think  of  everj'- 
body,  of  course.  But  we’re  particu¬ 
larly  fussed  about  you  future 
mothers.  XX'^e’ve  done  our  darndest 
to  turn  you  out  as  smartly  as  your 
‘slacker’  sisters.  To  keep  you  cool 
and  comfortable.  /Xnd  to  cost  you 
as  little  as  ixjssible — (because  we 
suspect  that  already  you’d  rather 
six^nd  your  money  on  things  for  the 
baby ! )  XX'e  suggest  that  you  look 
carefully  at  these  three  fashions 
sketched  lielow,  and  that  you  get 
hold  of  the  current  issue  of  \X)gue 
for  brilliant  article  on  ‘Mothers  of 
Tomorrow’ !’  ” 

There  were  illustrated  a  “Crush- 
resistant  voile  smock  frock  you  can 
wear  right  up  to  the  hospital”,  and 
a  hostess  gown  along  much  the  same 
design.  A  thumbnail  sketch  was 
used  beside  the  pictured  gown  which 
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HOSIERY  FINISHES 


LIFE  to 

. .  .  LIFT  ti)  A^aled! 


grooming,  suave  delicacy 


'ness,  extra  so. 


smoky 


sheer  appearance 


'e  vigorous 


ure 


foings  of  active  moderns 


resisting  pulls  an. 


runs 


or  miles  more  wear. 


This,  to  sales,  gives 
a  lively  boost  .  .  .  this 
is  the  right  combination, 


SCHOLLER  BROS,  INC 


MFRS.  textile  soaps,  softeners,  oils,  finishes  •  COLUNS  &  WESTMORELAND  STS.,  PHILA.,  PA.  •  ST.  CATHARINES.  ONTARIO.  CANADA, 
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NO  STEPCHILD  AT  MACY’S 


CRUSH-RESISTANT  VOILE 
SMOCK  FROCK  TOU  CAN  WEAR 
RIGHT  UR  TO  THE  HOSPITAL 

T>ed  o/  -'SD-:.";  'di?  Of  tijliy  fcbria? 
Of  f'-ockr'tyd  printi?  IVe've  pu*  the  gevti* 
’‘sr  po^9rr<ed,  hondt^tfth  *f  we'gt-t  cotton 
"o  th-s  rodicolly  d'fft't'it  mQte'ntf  orea 
K  *>*  clever  ide  t  ti.  Aqi^.  cep*",  o'  nov/, 
r  ;•$  17  to  20.  Yovdon  thoveto%oc'if  'c»ch  c 
i-.r  yo'jf  che-'ld  in-Mozy'i  More'''’>y  S^co. 

rd  Phor.  Brcodway  .'o'‘"5.  8.41 


Remoriotle  lovngmg  coUutne  d«>  Dial  LA.  4-6000.  and  Oik  for  o  fitting  I 

iigr*ed  to  occommodate  fh#  changing  oppo^ritmarit  with  florenct  Montgom-  L 

5c*fte  wiffc  a  .run-mum  of  bother  (see  ery  registered  nurse  in  charge  of  our 

the  thumbnail  sketch).  Ravon  crepe  famous  Mor^rn/fy  Sac^'or),  in  the  Cof~ 

in  chve' pink  French  blue.  14  to  20.  set  Salon.  Second  floor.  Bien  JoHe 

Negigees  Second  floor.  10.94  foundation  sketched.  4.69 

L  S*#C01Lf£WMOO^FS|4JSOOOOOaHOl/S£©R^Ws7*>.LW  ^oco«n.  o#‘»r#.oo/no».  »oGRf4T. 

yvs^.  f*  Nfty  >0*A  fUNO.  A.f  coo4>f^<R9  by  G  t  0^09^00  0’Oi  W.  C**  ‘(‘•en  i.-d*r  l2-^IOc,  eH  25c. 


Informative  copy — “intimate  but  not  too  intimate. 


showed  in  detail  the  adjustment  daughter  and  in  white  or  black  for 
feature  of  the  skirt.  This  caption  mother  to  wear  with  evening  gowns, 
read,  “Hostess  gown  .  .  .  will  de-  For  mother  the  sizes  were  small, 
ceive  your  most  observant  friends.’’  medium  and  large  in  brief  or  longer 
The  maternity  girdle,  “designed  to  length  at  $2.95  and  for  daughter  in 
help  support  the  family’’,  was  laced  sizes  2  to  10  at  $1.95.  It  was  noted 
full  length  at  each  side.  It  was  sug-  that  each  item  would  be  found  in 
gested  that  an  appointment  be  made  res]x?ctive  departments, 
by  telephone  \vith  the  head  of  Many  “dressmaker  suits"  were 
Macy’s  maternity  section.  l)romoted  by  stores  which  could  be 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  promoted  worn  for  jilay  or  bathing.  Fromi- 
“Gay  Baby  Panties’’  for  Mother  nent  in  these  were  the  inner  plain 
and  Daughter.  They  were  “Frivo-  jersey  foundations.  Terry  robes 
lous  bits  of  Lastex-shirred  sheer  picked  up  the  latest  fashion  idea  of 
with  little  lace  ruffles  and  tiny  rib-  back  fullness  and  were  offered  in 
lx)n  lx)ws."  They  came  in  tearose  i)astel  colors  as  well  as  the  popular- 
and  blue  for  both  mother  and  ized  white. 
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Riding  with  "Seamprufe"  has  become  an  old  American  cus¬ 
tom.  A  custom  that  stems  from  a  ten  year  tradition  of  lead¬ 
ership.  Fine  fabrics.  Superb  tailoring.  Generous  value  that 
has  made  "Seamprufe"  a  coast-to-coast  favorite. 

Year  after  year  through  the  last  decade  its  unfailing  sales 
attraction  has  been  increasingly  demonstrated.  Reason 
enough  why  lingerie  buyers  are  looking  forward  to  "Seam- 
prufe’s”  fresh  surprises  for  fall. 

For  quick  turnover,  gratifying  volume  and 
profits  without  headaches 


f)£6.  U.SgMT.Of^f: 


ARONSON  CAPLIN  CO.,  Inc. 

14S  MADISON  AVINUi,  NEW  YOtK,  N.  T. 


Controllers'  Congress  Report  throws  more 
light  on  appliance  sales  slump  of  38%  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  last  month's  BULLETIN — Well-known 
merchant  contributes  lively  letter  listing  mis¬ 
conceptions  alleged  widespread  among  appli¬ 
ance  manufacturers,  distributors,  retailers. 


Losing  25  percent  in  volume, 
major  appliances  suffered  al¬ 
most  more  than  did  any  other 
department  of  the  typical  store  in 
1938.  Again,  there  was  a  net  loss 
of  10.2  percent,  nearly  twice  the 
red  figure  of  1937 !  These  facts 
from  the  just-published  annual  re- 
ix)rt  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.’s  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress,  a  tabloid  statistical 
cncyclo])edia  formally  titled  ‘M938 
De])artmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  of  Department 
Stores  and  Specialty  Stores" — and 
informally  known  to  its  constant 
readers  in  stores  throughout  the 
country  as  “the  M.O.R.”  The  re- 
l)ort  shows  that  the  average  store 
as  a  whole  showed  a  net  profit  of 
hut  0.3  percent  in  1938.-  Department 
store  profit  percentages  are  modest 


even  in  good  years.  Last  year  sales 
declined  materially,  so  store  profits 
were  badly  behind  the  decimal 
]K)int.  for  0.3  percent  in  1938  offers 
sad  contrast  to  1.6  percent  profit  in 
1937  and  2.6  percent  in  1936. 

The  aiipliance  data  giv'en  in  the 
M.O.R.  study  of  229  stores  largely 
parallel  material  presented  in  The 
Bulletin  last  month  when  this  sec¬ 
tion  featured  a  recent  report  to 
X.R.D.G.A.  by  Malcolm  I.  Mer- 
riam  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  liased  on  a  Government 
survey  of  several  hundred  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  showing  a  1938 
Irousehold  a])])liance  .sales  decline  of 
38^^^  from  1937.  This  notable  drop 
Mr.  Merriam  attributed  to  39%  re¬ 
duction  in  installment  volume,  a 
method  of  purchase  which  accounted 


Refrigerators  —  Rano 
Dishwashers  —  Iroi 
Mixers  —  Heati 


for  two-thirds  of  the  total  1938  ap¬ 
pliance  sales  of  reporting  stores. 
.\mong  other  primary  rea.soiis  ad¬ 
vanced  for  that  38%  slump  was  the 
continued  inadeijuacy  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising,  evidenced  by  ex¬ 
tensive  ((notations  in  The  Bulletin 
article  from  criticisms  by  XRDG.\ 
memlier  stores  who  feel  that  such 
advertising  is  defective  ammunition, 
badly  aimed  and  insufficient  in 
(juantity. 

W’e  defer  for  the  moment  further 
con.sideration  of  the  authoritative 
M.O.R.  study  of  ap()liance  retailing 
in  order  to  introduce  here  a  one- 
man  commentary  on  the  a()(diance 
situation.  From  a  nationally-known 
retail  executive  has  come  to  us  this 
interesting  communication : 

"1  was  interested  in  last  mouth's 
Bulletin,  es()ecially  when  I  came 
to  the  ()art  where  you  permitted  a 
.self-denominated  ‘consumer-kihitzer’ 
to  rap  ai)()liance  advertising.  He 
laid  about  him  lustily — and  I  think 
justifiably.  He  excited  me.  Maylie 
what  follows  will  excite  you.  That 
I  am  no  less  (dain-spoken  than  your 
contributor  of  last  month  will  lie- 
come  a()parent  forthwith : 

“Your  de|)artment  of  The 
Bulletin  is  accustomed  to  urge,  as 
do  a()pliance  people  generally,  that 
technicalities,  talk  about  mechanism, 
he  avoided  in  selling  to  consumers. 
Instead  you  prescribe  ‘color.’  Give 
'em  glamour!  Tell  ’em  less  alxHit 
the  machinery,  more  about  what  it 
will  do  for  them.  .  .  . 

"Physician,  heal  thyself!  L(K>k  at 
the  artist’s  black-and-white  drawing 
that  is  the  standing  head  for  your 
appliance  section  each  month.  It 
shows  some  chimneys  belching 
smoke  and  over-shadowed  by  a  mile- 
high  gear  wheel.  What  two  symbols 
lietter  than  any  others  depict  the 
ugliness  with  which  all  of  us  are 
surrounded  in  this  machine  age.' 
Right!  Chimney  and  gear  wheel. 
So  your  artist  doesn’t  hel(i  as  (mller- 
in  when  you  invite  readers  to  step 
into  vour  parlor,  ii'cst  cc  pas.  Mr. 
West? 

’’S(j  much  to  .show  my  frank  and 
fearless  nature.  Xo  offense,  1  hope. 
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Live  and  ad-lil)  is  my  motto.  .  .  . 

“Xow  here's  mv  scjiiawk  ahoiit 
appliance  selling :  in  re  manufactur¬ 
ers’  publicity.  Since  taking  over 
our  store's  api)liance  department 
early  this  year,  I’ve  been  deluged 
with  sales  letters,  releases,  clips,  re¬ 
prints,  house  organs,  leaflets  and 
(icnl  knows  how  many  other  forms 
of  imhlicity.  Standing  knee-deep  in 
the  welter  of  it  all,  I  confess  that  I 
find  most  of  the  stuff  entirely  too 
wordy.  (I’ot  calls  kettle  black,  eh?) 
.\lK)ut  half  of  the  specimens  hear  the 
issuing  company’s  name  in  every 
other  sentence  and  are  double- 
spaced  relea.ses  relating  to  relatively 
inconserjuential  occurrences,  mostly 
intra-mural.  These  are  sent  out  by 
a  publicity  de]iartment  that  believes 
‘There’s  no  fun  like  words’  and  is 
motivated  by  the  thought  that 
there’s  one  chance  in  100  that  some 
harassed  editor  making  a  dead-line 
will  use  the  stuff  as  filler  material 
after  a  lightning  ojieration  with 
the  shears. 

“Note.  ])lease,  that  I  consider 
some  of  this  publicity  material  valu¬ 
able  to  me  and  my  .sales  staff,  hut 
this  blizzard  of  literature,  of  mime- 
oed  material  and  printed  leaflets  is 
for  the  most  part  too  lengthy  and 
is  badly  arranged.  Carelessly  cook¬ 
ed  mental  provender.  Yet  most 
])eople  are  allergic  to  reading  matter 
that  involves  more  mental  exercise 
than  that  demanded  by  the  hal¬ 
loaed  exclamations  issuing  from  the 
mouths  of  characters  apjx^aring  in 
a  newspai)er’s  comic  section. 

“Yes,  appliance  jntblicity,  assum¬ 
ing  that  it  is  worth  reading,  is  too 
often  hard  to  digest  as  were  the  re¬ 
cent  trade-paper  resumes  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  annual  rejwrt 
and  the  corresponding  rep(jrt  of  the 
Harvard  business  .school ;  in  a  single 
column  of  such  digests  I’d  find  i)er- 
centages,  dollars,  number  of  stock 
turns  per  annum !  .\s  incongruous 
an  assemblage  of  data  as  wt)idd  be 
a  Blue  Plate  of  ice  cream,  garnished 
with  Camembert  cheese  and  a  jelly 
doughnut.  .Again,  early  this  year  I 
took  the  XEMA  annual  forecast  of 
the  apjdiance  market,  which  was 


(jiioted  at  length  by  trade  papers  and 
given  a  full  column  or  two  by  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  dailies  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  ( )ne  tabulation  of  that  XKM.A 
report  I  found  especially  interesting. 

1  wanted  to  put  it  before  our  :i])pli- 
iince  sales  staff.  But  though  the 
tabulation  was  no  bigger  than  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  it  took  me  sev¬ 
eral  lotig  hours  to  arrange  it  so  that 
the  data  could  be  easily  absorbed  by 
our  .salesmen.  .A  few  weeks  later  I 
came  across  your  January  Bi'lletin 
tmd  found  that  you  too  had  found 
it  necessary  to  spend  the  better  part 
of  a  working  day  translating  for 
your  readers  a  tio  larger  extract 
from  the  NKAIA  reixjrt. 

World's  Worst  Salesman? 

“ICxecutives  of  manufacturing, 
distributing,  retailing  organizations 
tire  accustomed  to  give  frequent 
public  exjjression  of  their  di.sap- 
])roval  of  selling  techniiiue  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  sales  staffs  ojierating 
in  this.  that,  or  the  other  industry. 
h?ven  highly  intelligent  executives 
get  jiretty  sarcastic  about  .salesmen 
in  sjieeches  delivered  at  conventions. 

I  could  give  you  100  examples  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  I’ll  give  you  one, 
briefly.  Here  is  a  promotion  manager 
of  one  of  the  most  inqiortant  peri¬ 
odicals  of  the  country  talking  to  ap- 
])liance  dealers  at  a  convention  a 
few  weeks  ago — and  this  is  the  only 
part  of  an  excellent,  thoroughly  in¬ 
formative  address  which  disai)point- 
ed  me : 

“  ‘Sometimes,  in  odd  moments,  I 
wonder  to  whom  should  be  awarded 
the  title  of  The  World’s  Worst 
Salesman.  There  are  of  course  the 
automobile  .salesmen,  who  sit  on 
their  franceses  in  auto  showrooms 
and  languidly  call  you  u])  on  the 
])hone  to  ask  if  you  would  not  be 
interested  in  trading  in  your  old 
car.  When  you  say.  No.  or  give 
some  hastily  prepared  e.xcuse,  these 
auto  salesmen  rarely  come  around 
to  .see  you  in  jierson.  They  do  not 
seem  to  get  through  their  skulls  that 
most  autos  are  not  sold  in  a  show¬ 
room  or  in  a  road  demonstration 
but  right  in  the  i)ro.s])ect’.s  living 


room  where  ])oppa  and  momma  can 
he  made  excited  over  the  jirospect 
of  a  new  car. 

“  ‘At  other  times  1  wonder  if  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
world’s  worst  .salesman  should  not 
go  to  certain  home  apjdiance  sales¬ 
men.  .  .  .  .And  so  on,  very  .sardonic. 

“  ‘Xow  to  my  mind  such  criticism 
of  .salesmen  is  ha.sed  on  thoroughly 
faulty  rea.soning.  No  less  unwar¬ 
ranted  than  a  school  jirincipal’s  ap¬ 
praisal.  “That  6H  class  of  boys  is  cer¬ 
tainly  woefully  stupid.  'I'hey’re  poor 
in  geograjiby,  arithmetic  and  every¬ 
thing  else.”  He’d  he  a  far  sounder 
critic  if  he  asserted,  “Miss  Kelly, 
who  teaches  that  6H  class  of  hoys,  is 
charming  but  knows  nothing  about 
teaching.  No  wonder  her  class  makes 
such  a  sorry  record !” 

“.A  .sales  manager  is  ])rimarily  a 
teacher.  The  trouble  is  that  a  half- 
century  ago  the  ])rofession  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  .America  was  taken  over  in 
wholesale  fashion  by-  women.  Most 
.American.s — ^unlike  Briti.shers — have 
come  to  consider  teaching  a  rather 
effeminate  profession.  A  man  teach¬ 
er  in  .America  is  .seen  as  something 
like  a  male  nurse.  But  when  war 
breaks  out  it  is  conducted  by  teachers 
— teachers  from  that  military  train¬ 
ing  sch(M)l.  West  Point.  Nothing 
womanish  about  West  Point  grad¬ 
uates.  is  there?  Not  those  that  1 
met.  that  taught  me  to  teach  others. 
When  will  sales  managers  realize 
that,  like  army  officers,  their  primary 
function  is  to  teach? 

“It  is  said.  ‘.An  institution  is  the 
e.xtended  reflection  of  an  individual.’ 
Certainly  a  regiment  reflects  the 
abilities  of  its  colonel  and  officers — 
their  teaching  ability,  their  ability  to 
understand  the  mental  ])rocesses  of 
their  men.  1  contend  that  the  great 
majority  of  apifliance  manufacturers, 
di.stributors  and  retailers  make  but 
desultory  attem])ts  to  understand  the 
mental  processes  of  their  iiatrons  and 
their  sales  staffs.  .And  I  can  jirove 
it.  The  Old  Testament.  Book  of  Job. 
contains  the  line:  ‘My  desire  is  that 
mine  adversary  had  written  a  book.’ 
Well.  1  like  to  think  I  have  no  en- 
( Conti  lilted  on  page  66) 
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334  DEPARTMENT  STORES  BUT  N 


I  During  the  pa§t  six  months,  334  prominent  department  stores  have  purchased  or  reordered  I 


\  proof  that  they  are  the  greatest  National  Cash  Register  value  ever  offered.  It  will  pay  you  to  find  I 


Abraham  &  Straus,  Iiir . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  Aiiden^oii  Co..  .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Adams  Bros.  Co . Woodward,  Okla. 

Adams  Quality  Store . Holdenville,  Okla. 

Adler  &  Childs . Dayton,  Ohio 

George  A.  Aide . East  Rainelle,  W,  Fa. 

Ameriran  Coal  Co . McComas,  W.  Fa. 

Stanley  G.  Anderson . Kemptville,  Oni: 

C.  C.  Anderson  Stores  Co . Boise,  Idaho 

C.  C.  Anderson  Stores  Co.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
C.  C.  Anderson  Stores  Co. 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 

Army  &  Navy  Dept.  Store . Fancouver,  B.  C. 

R.  R.  Arnold . Falmouth,  Ky. 

Baker  &  Co . Edmond,  Okla. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co . Newark,  N.  J. 

Block  &  Kuhl  Co . Peoria,  III. 

Bloomingdale  Bros..  Iiie . New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  B.  &  M . Peoria,  III. 

Bonwit  Teller,  Ine . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irving  Borofsky . Keene,  N.  H. 

The  Boston  Store . Dallas,  Texas 

Boston  Store . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bravo  &  MrKeegaii . Stockton,  Calif. 

Brown  Bros .  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Bullock’s . Los  Anpeles,  Calif. 

Bullock’s .  Westwood,  Calif. 

Bunda  Store . Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Buttner  Co . Ply,  Mass. 

Callender,  McAuslan  &  Troup  Co. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Ted  E.  Cantos . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Castner>Knott  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Northampton,  Mass. 
The  W.  W.  Cooper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Swift  Current,  Sask. 

The  Crosby  Bros.  Co . Topeka,  Kans. 

Dalton  Co.,  Inc . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Davidson  Bros.,  Inc . Detroit,  Mich. 

Davis  Dept.  Store . Columbia,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Inc . Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Dayton  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Doyle  &  Smith . Westfield,  Mass. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd . Edmonton,  Alta. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd . Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd . Montreal,  Que. 

T.  Eaton  Co,,  Ltd . Pt.  Arthur,  Ont. 

T.  Eaton  Co,,  Ltd. . Toronto,  Ont. 

Eiband’s . Galveston,  Texas 

The  EImporinm  Dept.  Store . Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Emporium . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Samuel  Evans  Co . Berlin,  Maine 

The  Fair . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Famous  &  Barr  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fantle  Bros.,  Inc . Sioux  F <dls,  S.  Dakota 

Fellner  Ratheim  Dry  Goods  Co..  .Belleville,  III. 
Fields  Credit  Dept.  Stores,  Inc..  .Covington,  Ky. 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Forbes  &  Wallace,  Inc . Springfield,  Mass. 


G.  Fox  &  Co . Hartford,  Conn. 

Freedman’s  Dept.  Store . Bayshore,  N.  Y. 

The  Fries  &  Schuele  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ann  Furlong . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co . Washington,  D.  C. 

Margarite  Gendrun . Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Gilchrist  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Gimbel  Bros . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gimbel  Bros . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goldblatt  Bros . Joliet,  III. 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Leon  B.  Goldstine . Chicago,  III. 

L.  S.  Good  &  Co . Wheeling,  W.  Fa. 

Goudchaux’s . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

G.  H.  Hamed . Beckley,  W.  Fa. 

Sid  Harwitz . Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Heer  Stores  Co . Springfield,  Mo. 

Hemphill'Wells  Co . Lubbock,  Texas 

Maurice  Heymann . Lafayette,  La. 

The  Higbee  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hills  Dry  Goods  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  Holthausen,  Inc . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Howland  Hughes  Co . Waterbury,  Conn. 

H.  &  P.  Dept.  Store,  Inc . Leesville,  La. 

Hudson  Belk  Co . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Co . Calgary,  Alta. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Co . Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Co . Fancouver,  B.  C. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Co . Winnipeg,  Man. 

Hunt  Dry  Goods  Co . Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Hutzler  Bros.  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  F.  Iszard  Co . Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Johnston-Shelton  Co . Dayton,  Ohio 

JordamMarsh  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Joslin  Dry  Goods  Co . Denver,  Colo. 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co . Wtuhington,  D.  C. 

Sol  Kaplan . Massera,  N.  Y. 

Kaufman’s,  Inc .  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Keeters  Stores,  Inc . Kings  Mt.,  N.  C. 

Keiser  Supply  Co . Keiser,  Ark. 

Keiser  Supply  Co . Osceola,  Ark. 

Kennard-Pyle  Co . Wilmington,  Del. 

Kline  Bros.  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Knapp  Co . Lansing,  Mich. 

E.  A.  Knowlton  Co . Rochester,  Minn. 

Koppers  Stores . Everettville,  W,  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . Gallagher,  W.  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . Grant  Town,  W.  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . Keystone,  W.  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . Kimball,  W.  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . Kimberly,  W.  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . MacDunn,  W.  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . McDowell,  W.  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . Melcroft,  Pa. 

Koppers  Stores . Sonman,  Pa. 

Koppers  Stores . Stotesbury,  W.  Fa. 

Koppers  Stores . Weeksbury,  Ky. 

Koppers  Stores . Wharton,  W.  Fa. 

D.  M.  Korf . Kenosha,  Wis. 

S.  D.  Kramer . Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Kresge  Dept.  Store . Newark,  N.  J. 

Kresge  Dept.  Stores,  Inc . Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Lamson  Bros.  Co . Toledo,  Okis 

Lange  Schmidt . Lansing,  Mick 

The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co . Toledo,  Okis 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co . Columbus,  Okis 

The  Leadway  Dept.  Store . Humboldt,  Arix. 

H.  Leh  &  Co . Allentown,  Pt. 

Leonard  Bros . Ft.  Worth,  Ttm 

William  T.  Likens . Riverside,  III. 

Lit  Bros . Philadelphia,  Pt. 

Long  &  Short,  Inc . Federalsburg,  Ml. 

MacLeod’s,  Inc . Littleton,  N.  H. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co . New  York,  N,  Y. 

Morris  Mailman . Chester,  Pt. 

Maison  Blanche  Co . New  Orleans,  Lt. 

Mandel  Bros . Chicago,  10. 

Mark  Store  Co . Miami,  Fit. 

The  Marston  Co . San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  May  Co . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  May  Stern  Co . Cincinnati,  Okie 

McAloon  &  McAIoon . Summer,  lam 

Mills  Dry  Goods  Co . Lansing,  Mitk. 

Miller  Bros.  Co . Chattanooga,  Tens. 

T.  F.  Miller  Co . Clarkdale,  Aris. 

Edward  C.  Minas  Co . Hammond,  lad 

Cbas.  S.  Mitchell . Corinth,  Miss. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Altoona,  Pt. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Astoria,  Oregon 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . . .  Battle  Creek,  Midu 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Beardstoum,  10. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Bluffton,  Ind 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Boise,  Iddit 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Brattleboro,  Vu 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Bridgeton,  N.l. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Burlington,  Wiu 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . . .  Cedar  Rapids,  lam 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Chicago,  10. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  .Coeur  d'Alene,  Idakt 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Columbus,  Ind 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Denison,  lam 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Denver,  Cols. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  .DeviFs  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Donora,  Pt. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co... East  Liverpool,  Ohis 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Fresno,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Greencastle,  Ind 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . . .  Hartford  City,  Ind 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Huron,  S.  DakoU 

Morngomery  Ward  &  Co . Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Iou>a  City,  Iowa 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  .Iron  Mountain,  Midt. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Kingston,  N.C 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Lafayette,  Ind 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Lake  Geneva,  Wit. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . .  Leavenworth,  Kant. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Lebanon,  Ind 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Lincoln,  Neh. 
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National  Cash  Rcgisti'r  equipiiieiit.  This  uiiivc^rsal  acclaim  for  the;  new  low-pricf‘<l  iiioclels  is 
'  out  how  i^conoiiiically  you  can  inoclcrnizc  your  cash  rt^gistcr  system  with  the  new  Nationals. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Logansport,  Ind. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Marquette,  Mich. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . McKeesport,  Pa. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Merced,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . . .  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . . .  Middletown,  Conn. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . . .  Middletown,  Ohio 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Miles  City,  Mont. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Moline,  III. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Monterey,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Oakland,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Plymouth,  Ind. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . .  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Portage,  If  is. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Porterville,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  .Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Roanoke,  Va. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . .  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Rome,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  . .  Roswell,  N.  Mexico 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Salinas,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Sidney,  Ohio 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Somerset,  Pa. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Spokane,  Wash. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Springfield,  III. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Sturgis,  Mich. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Tacoma,  Wash. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Visalia,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  .Wahpeton,  N.  Dakota 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Warren,  Ohio 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Warren,  Pa. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. . .  Williston,  N.  Dakota 

Moretioiise  Martens  Co . Columbus,  Ohio 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd . Montreal,  Que. 

O.J.  Morrison  Stores  Co . Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

0.  J.  Morrison  Stores  Co . Park,  W.  Va. 

Tke  Mailers . Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Neiman  Marcus  Co . Dallas,  Texas 

^dions  Dry  Goods,  Inc . Rome,  N.  Y. 

I.  M.  Newman . Elizabeth,  IS.  J. 

TV  New  River  Co . Mt.  Hope,  W.  Va. 

New  York  Dept.  Store . Pottstown,  Pa. 

Norman  Cassiday,  Inc . New  York,  N,  Y. 

Norton  Retail  Stores,  Inc . New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Nlen  Dept.  Store . Shreveport,  La. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

®^eiU  &  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

^^PPonkehn  Collins  &  Co.,  Inc..  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

fke  Outlet  Co . Providence,  R.  I. 

Piris  Co . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

J"  C.  Penney  Co . Denver,  Colo. 

i’  C.  Penney  Co . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

^•C.  Penney  Co . . Everett,  Wash. 

J-  C.  Penney  Co . Lansing,  Mich. 

^•C.  Penney  Co . Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  Penney  Co . Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota 


J.  C.  Penney  Co . Tacoma,  W ash. 

Peoples  Store  Co . Tacoma,  Wash. 

Philips  Dept.  Store . Omaha,  Neb. 

Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Popular  Dept.  Stores,  Inc . Coolidge,  Ariz. 

H.  C.  Prange  Co . Sheboygan,  Wis. 

The  Princeton  University  Store.  .Princeton,  N.  J. 

Hugo  S.  Rentzsch . Celina,  Ohio 

Rich’s,  Inc . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Roberts  Bros . Ilartselle,  Ala. 

T.  W.  Rogers  Co . Lynn,  Mass. 

Rosenblum's,  Inc . Cleveland,  Ohio 

RosenblunTs  Dept.  Store . Gulfport,  Miss. 

Ross  Brothers,  Inc . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sam  Rubenstein  . Houston,  Texas 

Saks-5th  Ave . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Salm  Bros . Evansville,  Ind. 

Sam's  Cut  Rate  Store  Co . Pontiac,  Mich. 

Leo  Schear  Co . Evansville,  Ind. 

Joe  Scheinberg . Bonifay,  Fla. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Chicago,  III. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Dubuque,  Iowa 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Framingham,  Mass. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Marion,  Ohio 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Montgomery,  Ala. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Newcastle,  Ind. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Newton,  N.  J. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Norfolk,  Va. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Richmond,  Va. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . T erre  Haute,  Ind. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Henry  Shandeling  &  Sons  . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sharp  &  Killen . Florence,  Ala. 

The  Shepard  Co . Providence,  R.  I. 

Shufelt’s,  Inc . Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  Siegel  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Silverloom,  Inc . Edwardsville,  III. 

Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd . Regina,  Sask. 

Sisson  Bros.  Weldon  Co . Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


E.  A.  Smith  &  Co . Altavista,  Va. 

Smith  &  Lang . Stockton,  Calif. 

Smith’s  Dept.  Store . Prineville,  Ore. 

Solo  Serve  Dept.  Store . Sarasota,  Fla. 

David  Spencer,  Ltd . Vancouver,  B.  C. 

David  Spencer,  Ltd . Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  Spindler  Co . Valparaiso,  Ind. 

J.  F.  Stamfer  Co . Dubuque,  Iowa 

Sterling  &  Susman . North  Haven,  Conn. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stone  &  Thomas  Dept.  Store. .  .Wheeling,  W.  Va, 

Strauss  &  Bros . Pittsfield,  III. 

Strawhridge  &  Clothier . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Stripling  Co . Ft.W orth,  Texas 

Sullivan’s  Dept.  Store . Old  Hickory,  Tenn. 

Tankel’s  Dept.  Store,  Inc . Clinton,  N.  C. 

Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc . Richmond,  Va. 

Thresher  Bros.,  Inc . Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Trankla  &  Co . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

W.  H.  Turner  Co . Kokomo,  Ind. 

Union  May  Stern  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vaughn  &  Ragsdale  Co . Albion,  Mich. 

Wagners  Dept.  Store . Adams,  III. 

Waite’s,  Inc . Pontiac,  Mich. 

Walker-Scolt  Co . San  Diego,  Calif. 

C.  Wallace  &  Co . Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  Wallace  Co . Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Wallace  Co . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

John  Wanamaker . New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Wanamaker . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ward  &  Baird,  Inc . Hanover,  N.  H. 

Wasson’s  Dept.  Store . Carriers  Mills,  III. 

Albert  Waxenberg,  Inc . Rock  Island,  III. 

Weis  Apparel,  Inc . Shamokin,  Pa. 

Wellworth  Dept.  Store . Stuttgart,  Ark. 

West  Bros . Crowley,  La. 

.West  Bros . Texarkana,  Texas 

West  Kentucky  Coal  Co . Wheatcroft,  Ky. 

The  Whitehouse . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

H.  A.  Williams . Yale,  Mich. 

Winnicks . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Wise,  Smith  &  Co . Hartford,  Conn. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer . Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

C.  Woodward,  Ltd . Edmonton,  Alta. 

Woodward  Stores,  Ltd . Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Wurzburg  Dry  Goods  Co..  .Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Inc . Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Inc . Newton,  N.  J. 

Younker  Bros . Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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DAYTON,  OHIO 


Cost)  KefMers  •  Uank-gaakkeepleg  MocMnas 
Typewrltlsg-goakkeepiea  ktaeUmes 
Potting  Moehiax  •  Pottago  Motor  Macklaas 


Ckoek-WrIHng  and  Signing  MacMnat 
Aeeoooting  Maekino  Dotkt 
Analytit  MacMaai  •  Corract  Postmro  Cktriri 


A  rlass  of  home  economists,  from  utilities  in  various  cities,  attends  one  of  the 
3-day  courses  given  at  General  Electric  Home  Institute,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland. 


einies  but  many  friends  in  the  appli¬ 
ance  industry.  Of  them  I  make, 
with  a  friendly  smile,  this  observa¬ 
tion  :  They  have  ‘written  a  lx)ok’  in 
that  their  ads,  published  speeches, 
and  other  publicity  consiking  of 
countless  tedious  reports,  scrambled 
data,  exhibit  their  fondness  for 
fractions,  graphs,  charts,  decimals 
and  other  headachy,  imiwssible  stuff 
which  the  average  man  and  women 
disdainfully  refrain  from  reading. 
Such  publicity  demonstrates  that  the 
ill-health  of  the  appliance  industry 
is  not  to  lie  blamed  on  the  sales  staff. 
No,  not  the  doughboy-salesman  of 
appliances  but  his  platoon  com¬ 
mander,  company  commander, 
major  and  colonel  are  logically  re¬ 
sponsible. 

“Have  I  been  too  discursive?  -I 
hope  you  won’t  think  so.  My  letter 
relates  to  better  public  relations  in 
the  appliance  industry,  better  under¬ 
standing  of  humans,  be  they  consum¬ 
ers  or  sales  staff,  or  department  store 
merchandise  managers.  It  proposes 
fewer  speeches  on  who  are  the 
world’s  dumbest  salesmen  and  that 
more  thought  be  given  to  Why  W’e 
Executives  Conduct  Our  Business  in 
Such  Careless  Fashion.” 


ployment  taxes  which  was  called  for  The  1938  sales  volume  of  Mechani- 
in  most  states,  a  rise  in  the  ratio  of  cal  Refrigeration,  according  to  the 
selling  salaries,  and  a  reduction  of  M.O.R.  study,  fell  30%,  comparison 
7%  in  the  dollar  volume  of  sales.  The  with  1937.  Other  appliances  slumped 
major  appliance  department  ran  one  20%.  .Appliances,  which  combines 
of  the  poorest  races  of  its  histor\',  its  the  two  classifications,  lo.st  25%. 
performance  excelled  by  ])ractically  Sales  returns.  Mechanical  Refriger- 
every  other  department  of  the  store.  ation.  were  17.8%  of  gross  sales; 

There  were  of  course  declines  for  corresponding  figure  for  Other  Ma- 
nearly  every  department.  True,  that  jor  Household  Appliances  was 
Eighth  Wonder  of  the  department  15.6%.  These  last  two  figures  may 
store  world,  the  corset  department,  be  compared  with  returns  for  the 
made  a  cool  10%.  little  more  than  typical  store  as  a  whole;  9.9%  for 
an  eyelash  or  two  behind  its  best  all-  Main  Store.  9.0%  for  Basement, 
time  reconl.  But  more  easily  under-  Evidencing  the  large  drop  in  sales 
standable  pictures  are  available  if  we  experienced  by  the  Mechanical  Re¬ 
tabulate  the  outstanding  players  on  frigeration  dejiartment  is  the  lower 
the  Red  Team  in  1938,  followed  by  stock  turn  rate.  3.8  for  1938,  com- 
the  lineup  of  the  Blacks:  pared  with  5.1  turns  in  1937  and  5.8 

Highest  Loss  Departments  in  1938  ^936.  Sales  per  square  foot  oi 

jn  w  selling  space  dropped  sharply  from 

in  >  to  sates  ^2  in  1937  to  $45  in  1938— a  figure 

Patterns .  15.8  pj^j.  such  departments 

Mechanical  Refrigeration  10.4  Stationery.  Children’s  Hosier) 

Other  Household  Underwear,  and  less  thar 

Appliances  10.2  Candy,  where  the  average  sale  is  bin 

Oriental  Rugs  .  8.9  39  (-^nts.  As  to  square  foot  sales— 

Radios,  Talking  Machines  which  were  $31  for  the  store  as  ; 

and  Records  7.5  whole.  $1  less  than  in  1937  —  th( 

Furniture.  Beds.  Mat-  M.O.R.  comments:  “It  may  also  b( 

tresses  and  Springs  5.9  observed  that  the  .Appliance  Depart 

Misc.  Homsewares .  4.6  nients  incurred  relatively  low  occu 

Sporting  Goods  and  jiancy  costs,  reflecting  tiie  compact 

Cameras  4.0  inventory  value  as  well  as  th 

Highest  Profit-Makers  in  1938  system  of  distribution  which  dejiend 
Corsets  and  Brassieres  10.0  manufacturers’  distributing  agen 

Ribbons  7.9  warehouses  for  a  jiart  of  sell 

Women’s  Hosierv  .  7.6  ing  ^^tock  and  permitting  sales  to  b 

Children’s  Hosierv  .  7.0  made  from  sample.’’ 

Millinery— Basement  7.0  The  figures  under  the  headin 

Jewelry  6.5  “Gross  Alargin  Percentage  to  Sales 

Umbrellas  and  Canes  .  6.3  are  interesting :  Major  Househol 

Laces.  Trimmings  and  Appliances.  28.9%.  .Average  for  tb 

Embroideries  5.2  whole  store  was  a  trifle  lietter  tha 

Negligees  and  Robes.  .  .  .  4.6  {Continued  on  page  80) 


More  About  M.O.R. 

To  resume  our  discussion  of  what 
the  newly  published  Controllers' 
Congress  report  has  to  say  about  the 
grievous  performance  of  appliance 
departments  in  1938:  0])erating 
profits  of  the  typical  department  or 
larger  specialty  store  for  the  year 
1938  approached  the  vanishing  jwint. 
Outstanding  causes  of  the  profit 
slump  (from  1.6%  in  1937  to  0.3% 
in  1938)  were  an  increase  in  unem- 
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"I  Want  Southern  Clothes 
for  Southern  Women” 


.  In  her  column  "I  Believe 
Everything”  in  the  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  News,  Dorothy  Knox 
pleads  for  “Southern  Clothes 
for  Southern  Women.”  Miss 
Knox  may  seem  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  practical  from  the  retailers’ 
point  of  view,  yet  she  no  doubt 
expresses  the  attitude  of  many 
of  her  sisters  who  live  in  towns 
and  cities  below  the  Mason 
Dixon  Line. 

Miss  Knox  believes  that  re¬ 
tail  stores  in  the  South  would 
do  well  in  sales  volume  and 
profits  if  they  paid  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  wants  of  their 
customers  rather  than  to  the 


offerings  of  manufacturers  in 
New  York,  whose  clothes  very 
often  show  a  lack  of  familarity 
with  the  climate  in  many 
Southern  localities  in  which 
their  customers’  stores  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

As  a  correction  of  this  con¬ 
dition,  Miss  Knox  goes  so  fu 
as  to  suggest  the  development 
of  Charlotte  as  a  style  center 
for  the  South  and  the  South¬ 
west.  While  there  are  many 
reasons  why  the  trade  would 
hesitate  to  adopt  Miss  Knox’s 
suggestions,  her  article  never¬ 
theless  will  be  found  interest¬ 
ing.  Part  of  it  follows: 


^HE  capital  of  America’s  gigantic 

business  in  ready-to-wear  clothes 
is  New  York’s  garment  district,  a 
congested  area  l)etween  25th  and 
41st  Streets,  and  from  Eighth 
Avenue  to  Fifth.  Aside  from  the 
highly  successful  sport  clothes  which 
have  recently  blown  in  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  these  forty-odd  square  blocks 
are  where  every  American  ready-to- 
wear  garment  comes  from.  Well, 
I’m  agin  it.  I  WANT  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  CLOTHES  MADE  IN  THE 
SOUTH  FOR  SOUTHERN 
WOMEN.  Our  seasons  are  entire¬ 
ly  different  down  here  from  the 
North,  and  our  clothes  should  be 
made  to  suit  our  climate. 

We  need  clothes  for  a  long  Indian 
Summer,  one  that  lasts  three 
months.  Our  Summer  clothes  are 
completely  bedraggled  by  Septem¬ 
ber,  hut  it’s  far  too  hot  in  the  Caro- 
linas  to  wear  Fall  clothes  then. 
When  we  were  at  the  Shoe  Fair 
one  of  the  salesmen  explained  that 
the  black,  brown  and  wine  suede 
shoes  were  for  early  Fall  wear. 
“But  it’s  too  hot  to  wear  dark  suede 


shoes  here  then,”  said  Harriet  Doar. 
“Oh  no,”  said  the  New  York  sales¬ 
man,  “these  shoes  will  l)e  sold  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  you  begin  to 
wear  your  dark  Fall  dresses  then.” 
We  didn’t  argue  the  jwint,  but  it’s 
ridiculous  to  think  of  wearing  dark 
clothes  during  the  sweltering  Sep- 
temljer  and  balmy  Octolier  weather 
we  have  in  the  South. 

We  have  an  extra  season  down 
here,  and  a  very  delightful  one. 
Why  don’t  the  merchants  cash  in 
on  it?  They  tell  me  it  is  because 
the  garment  makers  just  don’t  make 
such  clothes.  .And  that  if  you  tell 
those  guys  on  Eighth  Avenue  that 
you  want  Indian  Summer  clothes 
for  an  extra  season  in  the  South, 
they  just  ignore  it.  They  feel  that 
they  know  everything  there  is  to 
know  about  women’s  clothes.  Well, 
let’s  make  the  clothes  down  here. 
Charlotte  has  everything  it  takes  for 
a  garment  center. 

Another  thing  this  section  needs 
is  light  weight  Winter  coats  in  dark 
colors.  I  didn’t  wear  my  heavy 


By 

DOROTHY  KNOX 


Winter  coat  with  the  big  fur  collar 
more  than  a  dozen  days  last  Win¬ 
ter.  It’s  too  heavy  to  tote  around 
on  your  hack  in  this  climate.  I 
want  a  light  weight  black  coat  with 
a  light  fur  collar,  and  I’ve  Ijeen 
wanting  one  for  the  last  ten  years. 
I  know  dozens  of  women  who  claim 
they  want  the  same  thing.  Several 
of  the  Charlotte  merchants  told  me 
they  sent  copies  of  my  previous 
column  wailing  for  Southern  clothes 
for  Southern  wear  to  several  manu¬ 
facturers,  so  I’m  still  hojung.  Mo.st 
of  the  salesgirls  know  what  I  want, 
hut  occasionally  I  get  one  who  in¬ 
sists  I  want  a  heavy  Winter  coat 
with  an  interlining.  Doggone  it,  I 
don’t  want  interlining.  Neither  do 
1  want  a  left  over  Spring  coat.  1 
want  a  SOUTHERN  WINTER 


And  .something  else.  When  Char¬ 
lotte  is  a  garment  center,  I  want  it 
to  l)e  a  style  center  too.  Clothes 
designed  for  Southern  women.  You 
could  sell  ’em  from  here  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  .smack  across  the  United 
States  where  the  climate  is  similar 
to  ours.  For  one  thing  I’d  design 
WINTER  PRINTS  in  lovely  rich, 
glowing  shades  that  would  l)e  quite 
(lifferent  from  Spring  and  Summer 
l)rints.  I’m  Ixjred  with  solid  colors 
in  Winter.  You  see  a  few  prints  in 
Winter,  hut  very,  very  few.  I  want 
gay  Winter  prints  to  go  under  dark 
winter  coats.  I  want  ’em  in  real 
silks,  with  long  sleeves.  I’m  tired  of 
short  sleeves  Summer  and  Winter. 
It’s  the  same  as  having  the  same 
vegetables  sent  from  Florida  all  the 
year  round.  They  never  taste  as 
goo<l  as  the  vegetables  used  to 
when  we  just  had  ’em  in  season. 


July,  1939 
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Why  Small  Stores  Use  Buying 
Offices — and  Why  They  Don’t 

By  EDWARD  KAYLIN 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 

A  summary  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  small  store  use 
of  (1)  large  paid  offices,  (2)  small  paid  offices  and  (3)  commis¬ 
sion  offices.  Stores  under  $100,000  are  doing  some  serious 
thinking  about  this  problem.  Not  all  of  them  appear  to 
have  boiled  it  down  to  the  simple  guestion:  "Is  the  cost  of 
office  service  made  up  by  increase  in  volume  and  profit?" 


A  NUMBER  of  very  small  stores 
— stores  doing  less  than  $100,- 
000  a  year — had  written  to  us 
inquiring  as  to  the  advantages  of 
having  a  buying  office.  The  interest 
in  the  question  seemed  to  warrant 
further  investigation,  so  we  wrote  to 
about  thirty  stores,  all  under  $100,- 
000,  and  asked  for  their  comments. 
Some  of  these  stores  used  paid  offices, 
others  commission  offices,  and  the 
rest  had  no  buying  office  connection. 

The  replies  varied  considerably. 
Later  on  in  this  article  we  will  give 
some  of  the  individual  replies.  It 
might  l)e  well  here  though  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  basic  criticisms  received — 
and  then  roughly  to  indicate  some 
comments  offered  in  response. 

Fees  and  Service  of  the  Large 
Office 

The  outstanding  comment  with 
regard  to  the  paid  offices  is  that  the 
cost  is  too  high  for  these  small  stores 
to  use  them.  Small  stores  especially 
must  watch  every  dollar  very  care¬ 
fully.  There  is  a  generally  existing 
concept  that  buying  office  expense 
should  not  run  over  one-half  per  cent 
on  sales.  In  the  better  of  the  larger 
paid  offices,  the  office’s  minimum  fee 
would  seem  too  high  for  the  store 
doing  less  than  $100,000.  The  per¬ 
centage  figure,  of  course,  should  not 
lie  arbitrary — and  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  merchant’s  mind  should  lie 
whether  or  not  the  additional  cost  is 
justified  by  service  which  will  result 
in  more  volume  and  profit.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  the  arguments  for  the  need 
for  fees  which  to  the  smaller  store 
may  seem  unduly  high,  it  is  pointed 


out  that  the  small  store — buying  in 
small  quantities — often  requires  as 
much  of  the  office  buyer’s  time  as 
the  large  store  which,  of  course,  can 
pay  higher  fees.  The  small  store 
buyer  wants  to  see  as  many  lines 
before  selecting  her  six  dresses  as 
the  big  store  buyer  does  before  select¬ 
ing  her  one  hundred.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  small  store  buyer,  l>ecause 
she  is  small,  probably  needs  even 
more  assistance  than  the  big  store 
buyer,  l)ecause  she  has  more  lines  to 
cover  and  may  be  less  expert  and 
less  well  acquainted  with  the  market 
for  each  line  than  the  big  store  spe¬ 
cialist.  Office  fees  do  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  salary  to  a  small  store 
buyer,  in  any  event,  it  may  be  ix)inted 
out.  The  question  then  seems  to  be. 
as  we  said  above,  can  the  cost  of 
office  service  be  justified  by  increase 
in  volume  and  profit? 

Aligned  with  the  statement  of  too 
high  cost  is  the  frequently  heard 
comment  that  although  the  only  need 
for  an  office  is  in  ready-to-wear,  the 
fees  are  based  on  total  volume.  The 
buying  offices  vigorously  challenge 
this  concept  of  need — ^winting  out 
that  most  department  stores  do  not 
make  their  money  in  ready-to-wear 
— and  that  a  good  office  can  be  of 
tremendous  help  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  by  working  with  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  secure  new  and  profitable 
items,  and  by  developing  private 
brands,  etc.,  which  are  capable  of 
furnishing  regular  and  consistently 
profitable  business. 

Another  important  and  frequent 
criticism  is  that  the  big  offices  are  not 
geared  to  small  store  requirements. 


To  this,  the  offices  reply  that  after 
working  witli  a  store’s  buyers  a  few 
times,  they  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  kind  of  store  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  for;  that  their  ready-to-wear 
dress  controls  keep  them  constantly 
posted  on  the  condition  of  the  store’s 
departments,  and  that  a  bad  number 
anywhere  is  a  had  numljer  every¬ 
where.  The  personal  attention  on 
which  many  small  stores  insist  is  not 
necessary,  it  is  maintained,  after  the 
first  few  market  visits — it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  buying  office  to 
supply  an  office  buyer  to  accompany 
every  buyer  in  town  to  all  resources. 

Criticisms  of  Smaller  Office 

The  fees  of  the  smaller  paid  offices 
are  frequently  somewhat  lower  and 
minimum  is  not  so  high.  Personal 
attention  is  given  in  greater  degree, 
so  the  retailers  say,  but  there  is  a 
variant  here  in  the  problem  of  the 
buyer  herself.  A  small  office  staff 
cannot  reasonably  hope  to  cover  the 
market  as  well  as  a  large  staff — and. 
consequently,  the  smaller  office  seems 
less  likely  to  run  onto  some  of  the 
good  items.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  lower  costs  and  personal  service 
outweigh  this  consideration. 

— And  the  Commission  Office 

The  commission  offices,  used  by 
many  of  the  smaller  stores,  have  one 
argument  in  their  favor.  You  pay 
only  for  what  you  get.  Theoretically, 
of  course,  the  manufacturer  pays  the 
commission  office — but  reasonably, 
the  retailer  must  pay  ultimately.  The 
objections  offered  here  are  that  the 
staffs  are  usually  smaller  aod  conse- 
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quently  less  well  acquainted  with  the 
market.  The  other  objections  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  self-interest. 
The  commission  buyer  presumably 
is  interested  in  selling  as  much  as 
possible — because  that  determines 
his  fee — consequently,  he  may  over¬ 
sell  his  customer.  Also,  since  he  is 
interested  in  his  commission,  he  is 
more  likely  to  favor  those  resources 
which  will  pay  that  commission — 
and  since  many  of  the  good  resources 
will  not.  the  retailer  may  not  get  to 
see  their  lines  at  all. 

Advantages  of  Buying  Office 
Summarized 

The  generally  conceded  advantages 
of  a  buying  office  are  (1)  because 
of  their  volume  they  secure  price  con¬ 
cessions  and  are  offered  first  crack 
at  new  merchandise;  (2)  because 
they  are  right  on  the  ground  they  can 
be  constantly  informed  on  the  ever- 
changing  market  conditions  and 
keep  their  stores  posted  on  new  mer¬ 
chandise.  and  special  price  offers, 
and  can  cut  down  on  markdowns  by 
more  frequent  and  smaller  purchases 
which  keep  a  constant  flow  of  new 
merchandise  going  into  the  stores; 
(3)  because  they  are  right  on  the 
ground,  they  can  follow  up  orders 
and  insure  prompt  delivery ;  (4)  be¬ 
cause  of  their  centralized,  detailed 
information,  they  can  save  the  store 
buyer  much  time  in  the  market  by 
guiding  her  to  good  resources  for  her 
important  purchases,  and  they  can 
take  care  of  many  items  through  the 
office  buyers  entirely.  Other  ad¬ 
vantages  include  the  ready-to-wear 
control  system,  the  promotion  and 
display  ideas  bulletins,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  check  on  prices  and  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  by  salesmen  visit¬ 
ing  the  store. 

So  much  by  way  of  summary.  Now 
let’s  see  wffiat  some  of  the  small 
stores  think  of  this.  Let’s  look  first 


since  the  store  is  so  small,  its  pro¬ 
motional  requirements  are  very  spe¬ 
cialized  and  he  does  not  feel  that  the 
aids  secured  from  the  office  along 
these  lines  would  lie  very  helpful  to 
him.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  buy¬ 
ing  connection,  in  his  opinion,  can 
much  better  lie  utilized  by  making 
a  few  extra  trips  to  the  market,  and 
to  attend  fashion  clinics,  and  by  in¬ 
vesting  a  few  extra  dollars  to  hire 
a  better  qualified  buyer. 

From  California  comes  an  opinion 
that  personal  selection  is  l)etter  than 
leaving  such  selection  to  one  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  store  and  its  clien¬ 
tele.  A  buying  office,  he  writes,  may 
be  satisfactory  for  staples  but  on 
style  merchandise  it  is  likely  to  prove 
co.stly  in  markdowns  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  correct  assortments.  He,  too, 
admits  that  he  does  need  an  office 
for  certain  lines  but  that  in  those 
lines  his  volume  is  so  low  that  the 
cost  of  a  paid  office  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

Getting  Around  the  Problem 

A  Canadian  merchant  tells  us  that 
80%  of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
principal  markets,  i.e.,  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  send  out  travelers  at  least 
twice  a  year  and  in  certain  lines,  e.g., 
dresses,  lingerie,  etc.  at  least  four 
time  a  year.  He  himself  gets  to  mar¬ 
ket  twice  a  year.  He  makes  addition¬ 
al  use  of  the  salesmen  who  call  on 
him  by  asking  them  to  purchase  for 
him  certain  merchandise  unrelated 
to  their  own  lines  when  they  are  in 
the  market.  The  resident  buyers  in 
Canada  purchase  chiefly  for  small 
towns  and  villages  where  the  sales¬ 
men  do  not  call  more  than  once  a 
year. 

Find  Service  Inadequate 

A  Pennsylvania  merchant  reports 
that  he  found  the  cost  of  a  paid  office 
excessive  for  his  volume  and  he  did 


offices.  lx)th  commission  and  paid, 
summed  up  her  ideas  in  a  statement 
that  they  do  not  know  the  small 
store’s  problems.  Small  town  cus¬ 
tomers,  this  woman  said,  have  more 
time  to  study  womey’s  magazines 
and  to  shop  all  stores.  They  drive  to 
the  big  towns  and  they  know  com¬ 
petitive  values.  The  store  serving 
them,  if  it  gets  a  good  number,  can¬ 
not  keep  reordering  because  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  return  the  garment  if  she 
sees  anyone  wearing  its  duplicate. 
She  gives  as  an  example,  an  office 
which  sent  her  to  a  firm  which  she 
found  had  been  out  of  business  for 
a  year.  This  same  office  made  pur¬ 
chases  for  her  from  a  number  of  firms 
which  immediately  barraged  her  with 
requests  for  payments  when  her 
check  was  not  received  after  the  10th. 
In  one  case,  she  received  a  wire  for 
payment  of  $15  on  the  18th  and  the 
goods  weren’t  shipped  until  the  23rd. 
Nor  is  she  too  pleased  with  her  ex- 
j^erience  with  commission  firms.  One 
instance  she  gave  dealt  with  a  com¬ 
mission  house  which  she  authorized 
to  buy  her  some  low-priced  dresses 
at  $2,125^  to  $2.87 She  received 
two  lots — one  at  $2.25  and  the  other 
at  $2.87  The  $2.25  dresses  were 
much  superior  and  when  she  wrote 
inquiring  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
purchase  of  the  $2.87^  line,  the  office 
replied  that  it  had  followed  instruc¬ 
tions  and  bought  the  two  prices 
ordered. 

A  Brighter  Side 

A  store  in  Iowa  is  very  well 
pleased  with  its  paid  office.  They 
think  the  fees  charged  are  quite  rea¬ 
sonable  in  view  of  the  service  they 
get  which  includes  actual  buying, 
merchandise  bulletin  service,  office 
assistance  when  on  a  New  York  buy¬ 
ing  trip,  handling  of  all  reorders 
from  New  York  manufacturers,  etc. 
The  criticisms  offered  here  are  that 


at  some  stores  that  do  not  use  any 
office. 

Find  Cost  Unjustified 

A  Kansas  member  says  that  while 
he  feels  the  need  of  an  office  very 
greatly  for  ready-to-wear,  he  finds 
that  the  fees  are  much  too  high  for 
him  and  that  the  paid  offices  are  not 
geared  to  his  needs.  On  other  mer¬ 
chandise  he  feels  quite  satisfied  with 
his  results  from  going  to  market  for 
his  opening  stock  and  doing  the  rest 
of  his  buying  from  road  men.  Also, 


not  secure  what  he  considered  to  be 
necessary  savings  and  proper  style 
notification.  Having  formerly  used 
lx)th  commission  and  paid  offices,  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  do  just 
as  well,  obtain  the  same  values  and 
deal  with  the  same  manufacturers, 
acting  independently,  as  he  formerly 
did  buying  through  an  office.  This 
merchant  comes  to  New  York  fairly 
frequently  and  relies  on  those  trips 
and  on  the  salesmen  who  visit  him. 

Another,  a  Kansan,  indicating 
very  serious  displeasure  with  buying 


the  office  doesn’t  seem  to  find  new 
items  fast  enough  nor  does  it  give 
any  promotion  or  display  service. 

A  Louisiana  correspondent  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appreciative  of  the  weekly 
and  special  merchandise  bulletins  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  paid  office.  This  mer¬ 
chant,  too,  values  very  highly  the 
great  saving  of  time  which  the  office’s 
assistance  gives  him  when  he  is  in 
New  York  on  a  buying  trip.  The 
office  is  of  great  aid  to  him  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  road  men  since  they  offer 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  Social  Implications  of 
Consumer  Credit 

Some  pertinent  extracts  from  an  address  made  by 
Dr.  ROBERT  W.  KELSO  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  the  Symposium  on  Consumer  Credit  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Newark  and  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Personal  Finance 
Companies. 


ffl^URING  the  last  few  years 

I  /during  which  we  have  l)een 
putting  seventeen  and  one- 
half  billions  of  lK)rrowed  public 
money  into  relief.  1933  to  1938.  we 
have  lieen  worrying  also  alxjut  the 
cpiestion  of  credit.  Examine  the 
case  records  of  any  social  case- work 
agency  you  please.  You  will  find 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
75%  with  a  long  and  serious  record 
of  debt.  Obviously,  when  the  family 
has  gotten  into  hard  lines,  it  has 
used  what  little  credit  it  had  and 
when  that  has  failed  it  has  come 
upon  the  public  lK)unty.  Having 
used  that  credit,  it  finds  itself,  of 
course,  in  debt.  But  we  are  finding 
another  great  factor.  A  tremendous 
and  I  think  increasing  number  of 
.\merican  families  are  going  into 
debt  under  a  definite  and  concrete 
leadership  from  business.  A  high 
pressure,  high  {xiwer.  admirably 
developed  selling  machine  is  selling 
to  the  American  family  everything 
from  a  vacant  lot  to  a  violin  and  it 
is  getting  them  to  buy  it,  l)ecause 
you  know  you  can  fool  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time. 

“I  think  we  are  overdoing  the 
installment  selling  business.  The 
undiscerning,  average  family  in  the 
United  States  isn’t  in  a  |X)sition  to 
understand  theories  al)out  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  spending,  sjieed  of  turn¬ 
over  and  the  argument  that  saving 
a  dollar  is  that  much  waste  for 
society  because  you  are  taking  it  out 
of  circulation.  They  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it ;  they  simply  fall  for  it.  So 
we  find  in  social  agency  records  the 
greatest  evil  in  the  debt  line  is  the 
loading  up  of  a  family  with  things 
they  can’t  ]X)ssibly  afford.  They  are 
good  things,  fine  gadgets;  they  help 
in  housekeeping.  But  when  a  man 
is  making  a  thousand  a  year  at  the 


most,  it  goes  hard  to  pay  ojie  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  of  it  for  a 
refrigerator,  another  one  hundred 
and  fifty  for  a  parlor  set.  If  he 
doesn’t  know  the  difference  lM.*tween 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
the  first  down  i)ayment  plus  a  few 
dollars  a  month — and  he  usually 
doesn’t — then  he  is  wholly  improvi¬ 
dent  in  undertaking  that  purchase. 
He  had  l)etter  go  ahead  and  sweep 
his  floors  with  a  common  broom, 
maybe  use  a  simpler  kind  of  re¬ 
frigerator,  and  get  along,  if  he  can, 
with  poorer  furniture,  rather  than 
make  his  first  down  jxiyment,  some¬ 
times  his  second,  then  have  the 
goods  taken  from  him,  whereupon 
he  immediately  comes  to  the  relief 
office  to  get  help  .... 

“We  are  facing  increased  public 
regulation  of  credit  procedures.  We 
have  a  very  considerable  regidation 
of  small  loans  businesses,  because 
that  situation  grew  so  atrociously 
Ijad  that  it  constituted  an  evil-smell¬ 
ing  public  crime  ....  We  have  the 
Uniform  Small  Loans  Law  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  thirty-eight  states.  It  has 
rebuilt  the  situation.  Why  ?  Because 
it  has  made  it  possible  for  business 
to  come  in  on  a  legitimate,  self-re¬ 
specting  basis,  respected  by  the 
community,  and  extend  credit  to  the 
American  family  at  a  decent 
fee  .... 

“We  have  nothing  in  the  field  of 
installment  selling.  Nobody  blames 
the  merchant  for  wanting  to  sell  all 
the  goods  he  can.  The  blame  he 
ought  to  receive  is  that  he  continues 
to  sell  when  he  knows  it  is  not  a 
proper  sale.  W'^e  aren’t  asking  any- 
lx)dy  to  take  a  philanthropic  point 
of  view’.  We  are  asking  him  to  take 
a  long  look  ahead.  He  is  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  his  golden  eggs,  and 
he  is  doing  it  very  fast. 


“.\  good  many  of  us  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  worried  alxnit  the  bargain¬ 
ing  ix)wer  of  ix.H)]de  who  labor  .... 
W’e  haven’t  given  much  thought  to 
the  defenseless  ixjsition  of  the 
American  householder  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  his  inability  to  comprehend  the 
idea  of  budget  making,  of  seeing  his 
assets  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and 
his  liabilities  on  the  other.  We  don’t 
realize  the  defenseless  ix)sition  he 
occupies.  But  .some  day  we  have 
got  to  take  up  the  cudgels  and  stand 
by  him.  dumb  as  he  may  turn  out  to 
be.  to  see  to  it  that  i^eople  do  not 
engross  his  market,  to  use  an  old 
English  phrase. 

A  Long  Look  Ahead 

“I  would  like  to  see  American 
business,  the  jjeople  who  extend 
credit  in  particular,  come  forw'ard 
and  say,  ’Here,  we  want  to  run  a 
business  for  profit ;  we  are  not  going 
to  ask  anything  excessive,  but  we 
want  a  decent  profit,  comparable 
with  profits  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
We  realize  that  that  profit  is  to  be 
made  through  the  course  of  years 
by  rendering  a  reasonable  and  ade¬ 
quate  service  in  the  matter  of  credit 
e.xtension,  which  is  an  honest  ser- 
\  ice.  equal  to  the  value  of  the  price 
we  call  on  you  to  jiay  for  it’  ...  . 

....  “If  credit  extending  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  merchants  who 
are  selling  on  time,  w'ere  to  say  to 
people  in  the  field  of  social  study 
and  research,  ‘You  bring  to  us  all 
the  knowledge  that  you  can  gather, 
Ixjginning  back  of  the  kitchen  stove 
and  working  outward  from  family 
experience  to  the  actual  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  and  labor  as  you 
find  them  in  the  United  States  of 
America,’  then  we  would  have  the 
process  put  on  the  right  basis. 

“What  you  really  need  is  a  little 
courage,  and  a  realization  that  what 
is  wanted  from  you  as  business  men 
isn’t  a  high  ix>wered  process  of  sell¬ 
ing  anything  that  anybody  can  be 
l)ersuaded  to  buy,  but  selling  on  the 
basis  of  a  decent  service  for  an 
honest  compensation  which  you  have 
a  right  to  claim  and  to  get." 
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SAVE  HOURS  IN  THE  OFFICE 

by  eliminating  the  handicaps 
that  slow  up  office  routine! 


Here  is  how 

Burroughs 

can  help  you 


Burroughs  accumulated  experience  in 
installing  nearly  2,000,000  machines, 
especially  designed  to  eliminate  need¬ 
less  operations  in  the  handling  of 
business  records,  is  available  to  execu¬ 
tives  concerned  with  meeting  the 
Hours  Problem  in  the  office. 


Burroughs  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
assist  in  a  desk-to-desk  survey,  and  to 
make  unbiased  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  because  of  the 
completeness  of  the  Burroughs  line  of 
adding,  calculating,  accounting,  bill¬ 
ing,  forms  writing,  typing,  cash  han¬ 
dling  and  statistical  machines. 


As  almost  every  kind  of  office  work 
can  be  handled  on  any  one  of  several 
different  types  of  Burroughs  equip¬ 
ment,  it  is  easy  to  choose  exactly  the 
method  or  the  machine  that  will  give 
maximum  efficiency  at  the  lowest  cost. 


The  first  step  toward  meeting  the  Hours 
Problem  in  an  office  is  to  survey  the  work 
on  each  desk.  This  determines  whether 
employees  are  handicapped  by  routine  that 
causes  expensive  bottlenecks,  annoying 
peak  periods,  unnecessary  duplications  of 
records  and  needless  operations.  Elimi¬ 
nating  some  operations  —  and  shortening 
others  —  can  effect  substantial  economies 
in  time,  effort  and  money. 

The  booklet  illustrated,  "Ways  to  Save 
Time  in  an  Office,”  suggests 
definite  and  practical  ways  to 
start  a  survey  in  your  own 
office.  For  a  gratis  copy  of  this 
booklet,  telephone  the  local 
Burroughs  office,  or  write  direct. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO 

6287  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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APRIL-CUTTNER 

CORR 

2S2-2S\\  SKVKNIH  AVF.NUF.. 
N  Y  (  ITY 


In  Preparing  for 
Retail  Demonstration 
Remember — 

Customer  Confidence 
Is  the  Biggest  Asset 
of  Your 

Fur  Department 

For  Over  20  Years 
Cuttner  Blended  Furs 
Have  Earned  and  Enjoyed 
Implicit  Confidence 
of  Retailer  and  Consumer 


EXPERT  BLENDING 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  ON: 

e  Russian  Sable  e  Baum  Marten 
e  Fishers  9  Stone  Marten 
•  Hudson  Bay  Sable 

Originators  of  the  new 
SABLE  shade  on  KOLINSKY 
and  new  SABLE  and 
FISHER  shades  on  FITCH. 


CUTTNER  FUR 
BLENDING  CORP. 

282-286  SEVENTH  AVE 
N.  Y.  CITY 


The  New^Fashion 
Season 


capelines  and  toques.  Crowns  con¬ 
tinue  smallish  but  no  longer  grotes¬ 
que  and  with  a  better  grip  to  the 
headsize.  Draped  high  and  soft  are 
some  of  the  newest  crowns  on  the 
popular  postilion  hat.  There  are 
suede  felts  trimmed  with  wide  vel¬ 
vet  ribl)ons.  Ribbons,  in  fact,  are 
a  fashion  feature  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  for  both  Schiaparelli  and 
Louise  Bourbon  use  large  dashing 
bows  in  many  numbers  in  their  col¬ 
lections.  Reboux  loves  ostrich 
feathers  and  Rose  Descat  clings  to 
broad  shallow  bretons. 

However,  berets  and  turbans  loom 
largely  at  this  time  and  are  shown 
worn  high  in  front  or  down,  with 
the  trend  definitely  forward  and 
downward. 

Furred  small  hats  follow  the 
Scotch  cap  influence,  the  combina¬ 
tions  including  Persian  lamb  with 
suede,  long  haired  beaver  with 
duvetyn  and  moire  draped  with 
suede.  There  are  many  velvets  and 
velveteens,  some  stitched  all-over  or 
handled  in  a  soft  supple  manner. 
The  leaders  however  are  the  pos¬ 
tilion  with  the  beret  second  and  the 
bumper  brims  trailing  behind. 

With  black  leading  now,  the 
major  interest  is  in  browns,  rust, 
moss  greens  and  wines. 


Hosiery-Intimates , 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

longer  corset.  They  were  the  open- 
seat  tyjje  and  made  of  rayon  and 
silk. 

Rubber  bathing  girdles  and  bras 
sold  well  at  $1  each.  Here  and 
there  laced  girdles  were  featured 
but  most  promotions  were  on  net. 
Reports  say  from  many  retailers 
anti  manufacturers  that  net  corsets 
sold  extremely  well  this  season  in 
the  better  grades. 

Glove  Promotions 

The  coordination  of  gloves  and 
hosiery  in  chameleon-like  shades  is 
a  new  theme  promotion  this  season 
by  Julius  Kayser.  Two  shades  will 
be  featured,  “Titian”,  which  is  on 
the  greyish  tone  and  “Inspire”, 
which  is  a  pinkish  mauve.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  these  tones 


PiLtiAian.  XamJ) 

in  Your 

Fur  Department 


Herman  Basch  &  Co. 

^  .  J  t  y.  it  ullJ  '  it 

:  ‘K  -1  .•/  i:. 

350  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
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Mother  and  daughter 
gloves  by  Julius 
Kayser. 


SO  that  Titian  will  take  care  of  the  has  a  Kaysuecle  palm  with  cape 
budget  minded  customer  on  the  dark  hack  and  cross  patch  stitching, 
conventional  fall  and  winter  costume  Following  the  ever  popular  black, 
colors,  and  Inspire  will  blend  in  with  Kayser  predicts  that  Port  Brown 
the  wines,  greens  and  other  high  will  be  next  in  line  with  Chocolate, 
fashion  colors  of  the  coming  season.  Red  Wines  and  Marine  Greens  fol- 
This  ])romotion,  we  are  told,  is  lowing.  Overseam  gloves  particu- 
dated  for  delivery  alK)ut  August  larly  in  leather  combinations  are 
first.  The  gloves  are  made  of  still  imported  by  them  from  Poland 
‘Kaysuede”  which  is  a  sueded  rayon  and  Belgium. 

in  a  classic  slip-on  tyjie  and  are  in-  We  hear  that  gloves  will  be  longer 
seam.  with  fitted  cuflfs,  many  with  elastic 

This  concern  is  also  promoting  at  the  inner  wrist  for  neatness, 
mother  and  daughter  gloves.  There  Cables  say  “tight  cuflfs  with  plenty 
are  five  styles.  The  one  illustrated  of  jewelry.” 

Where  Are  Your 

Customers’  Furs  Stored--? 

If  you  took  in  a  satisfactory  volume,  is  your  vault  capacity 
sufficient — and  functioning  properly  to  give  100%  protection? 

Does  your  equipment 
operate  eeonomically? 

Or,  if  you  do  not  now 
offer  storage  facilities, 
are  you  contemplating 
installation  of  vaults  for 
next  season  to  increase 
traffic,  profits  and  pres¬ 
tige? 

Call  in  Haskelite  for 
authoritative  counsel — 
“only  one  firm  to  deal 
with.”  Write  for  our 
booklet  “PLYMETL 
FUR  STORAGE.” 

Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


CHEERS  FOR 


OUR  NEWEST 
WONDER  CHILD 


They're  the  softest  bits  of 
fluff  this  side  of  heaven. 
Downy,  light  .  .  .  with 
such  cozy  warmth  you'll 
wish  you  could  wear  them 
all  day  long.  A  brand  new 
brushed  rayon  (washable) 
that's  so  revolutionary  in 
construction,  it's  been 
granted  a  patent  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Pic¬ 
ture-pretty  styles,  in 
lingerie  colors  as  well  as 
deep  pastel  tones. 

PAJAMAS 
GOWNS 
BED  JACKETS 
BREAKFAST  COATS 

To  retail  at 
$2.95  to  $2.95 

GLUVTEX 

MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

33  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  C. 
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Corrugated  Containers  Versus  Crates 
for  Furniture  Shipping 

By  HARRY  W.  LEISEIR,  Traffic  Manager,  Barker  Brothers, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Excerpts  of  talk  made  before  Controllers’ 

Congress  Convention,  San  Francisco 


WE  have.  throughout  the 
United  States,  many  fihre- 
lH)ard  carton  manufacturers 
who  are  not  merely  engaged  in  the 
business  of  punching  out  fihrelx)ard 
containers,  but  who  have  on  their 
payrtjlls  numerous  well-educated 
scientific  engineers,  with  e(|uipment 
and  testing  devices  valued  at  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
engineering  scientific  packages. 

The  larger  furniture  interests  re¬ 
quested  that  these  companies  turn 
their  efforts  toward  designing  car¬ 
tons  for  shipping  any  and  all  tyj)es 
of  furniture,  and  the  c(K)j)eration 
was  so  splendid  that  it  deserves  s^x*- 
cial  comment.  Certain  resistance 
has  lieen  found  amongst  the  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers,  hut  on  the 
whole,  they  are  accepting  the  idea 
with  open  arms. 

Being  expense-minded  individu¬ 
als,  you  are  interested  in  an  ex- 
])lanation  regarding  the  reduction  in 
iransjjortation  costs  and  lalM)r  costs 
through  this  type  of  scientific  pack¬ 
ing,  and  a  resume  of  the  various 
most  im|X)rtant  ixfints  should  be  in 
order. 

Comparative  Costs 

First,  I  must  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  cartons, 
including  the  lalH)r  in  using  them, 
is  far  less  than  that  of  wood  crates. 
The  engineered  carton  is  not  cheap 
in  itself,  but  its  use  reduces  labor 
costs  from  50%  to  70%.  The 
lumber  used  in  a  wooden  crate  is 
not  great,  but  the  lalK)r  of  huilding 
those  crates  around  furniture  is 
considerable,  and  there  alone  we  can 
|X)int  out  a  tremendous  labor  sav¬ 
ings  for  the  shijjper.  Neither  can 
we  overlook  at  this  time,  the  ])ossi- 
bility  of  damaging  furniture  when 
crating  it  in  a  wcK)den  crate  by  us¬ 
ing  a  hammer  and  saw  in  such  close 
connection  with  the  merchandise. 
The  i)ossibility  of  damage  at  the 


time  of  jiacking  is  ten  times  greater 
when  using  wocxlen  crates. 

Reduction  in  Tare  Weight 

Secondly,  and  probably  most  im- 
jxjrtant.  is  the  reduction  in  the  gross 
weight  of  the  package.  \\\K)den 
crates  will  vary,  but  statistics  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  long  jjeriod  of  time 
will  show  that  furniture  packed  in 
cartons  will  weigh  ai)])roximately 
25%  less  than  the  same  furniture 
shipjied  in  crates.  Consider  how  im- 
jwrtant  this  is,  from  an  element  of 
freight  charges,  whether  a  long 
haul  or  a  short  haul  is  concerned. 
One  eastern  plant  shipped  bedroom 
sets  in  crates  with  a  gross  weight 
per  set  of  710  lbs.  The  same  set 
weighs  510  lbs.  in  cartons,  or  200 
lbs.  lighter,  which  amounts  to  28%. 
On  carload  lots  .  .  .  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of  shipping  .  .  .  the 
freight  savings  are  $5.28  ])er  set 
and  ])roporti(»nately  greater  in  less- 
than-carload  shipments.  How  many 
of  you  gentlemen  hajulling  furni¬ 
ture,  make  a  net  ])rofit  •)f  $5.28  i)er 
set  ? 

Further,  by  the  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  we  have  taken  care  of  furni¬ 
ture  crated  with  heavy  w(»od  lumber, 
and  after  the  car  has  been  unloaded 
and  the  furniture  uncrated,  we  have 
weighed  the  lumber  and  have 
found  as  much  as  5.000  lbs.  of  use¬ 
less  wood.  ( )ur  estimate  on  cars  of 
this  nature  indicates  that  cartons 
would  have  weighed  a])i)roximately 
2.0(X)  lbs.,  indicating  a  savings 
there  of  from  $60.00  to  $100.00. 
You  will  certainly  lutt  re(|uire  any 
further  e.xplanation  there  as  to  why 
the  Western  Traffic  Conference  is 
making  such  an  intensive  drive  to 
eliminate  wood  crates.  The  savings 
in  freight  aU)ne,  will,  undoubtedly, 
mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  in  the  furniture  department 
of  many  organizations. 


Unpacking  Furniture 

My  third  point  is  reduction  in 
lalx)r  costs  when  unixicking  the 
merchandise.  You  can  readily  see 
that  five  pieces  of  furniture  packed 
in  cartons  can  be  quickly  removed 
with  a  knife  and  a  screw  driver  in 
a  very  few  minutes ;  but  a  workman 
with  a  hammer  and  saw  will  require 
three  times  as  long  to  remove  those 
same  ])ieces  from  wood  crates.  Your 
labor  expense  therefore  is  reduced 
that  much.  Consider  further,  the 
savings  made  by  not  damaging  the 
furniture  while  unpacking  it,  and 
the  elimination  of  compensation  and 
insurance  which  is  paid  to  employ¬ 
ees  for  injuries  which  will  occur  in 
the  handling  of  rough  wiK)den  ])ack- 
ages. 

On  Damage 

My  fourth  point  covers  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  damaged  merchandise.  Ship¬ 
ments  received  in  a  damaged  condi¬ 
tion  ui)set  advertising  schedules, 
disaiqxiint  customers  to  whom 
g(X)ds  have  lx.‘en  promised,  and  in¬ 
volve  e.xjjensive  repairs.  While  1 
have  not  had  access  to  the  records 
of  all  members  of  the  Western 
Traffic  Conference  regarding  their 
damage  experience,  the  records  of 
my  concern  indicate  approximately 
40%  less  damage  when  utilizing  the 
engineered  carton,  as  compared  to 
the  previous  wood  crate. 

Increased  Storage  Space 

.\  fifth  point  can  be  indicated 
here  covering  the  .simplification  of 
storage  and  the  conservation  of 
warehouse  s]iace,  which  will  result 
in  labor  savings  and  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  warehousing  furniture. 
Furniture  in  cartons  consumes  less 
space  and  is  far  easier  to  handle  by 
your  em])loyees:  reduces  injury  to 
employees :  and  makes  a  very  clean 
and  neat  warehouse  with  all  pack¬ 
ages  uniformly  j)acked,  numbered. 
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MONARCH 


Super  A  dvanced 

Machine 

“MONARCH” 

^  PAYTON  ^ 

-  C12  5876  - 

$1.00 

V  _ y 

Prire-mark  and  attach  five  sizes  of 
tickets  speedily  and  securely  with 
the  MONARCH  Super-Advanced 
Pin-On  Machine  .  .  .  the  complete 
price-markinft  system  that  saves  you 
money  in  five  ways: 

1  Marks  prices  in  shorter  time. 

2  Marks  and  attaches  tickets  in 
one  operation. 

!|  Prevents  over-pricing  or 
under-pricing. 

-4  Keeps  customers  satisfied  hy 
preventing  errors. 

S  Cuts  inventory  time  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

No  more  pen  and  ink  or  ink  pad 
hazards  .  .  .  price  marking  from  a 
ribhon  ends  damage  to  merchan¬ 
dise.  Ticket  attaching  is  swift  and 
sure  .  .  .  can’t  injure  the  sheerest 
merchandise! 

See  how  this  service  will  improve 
your  store’s  efficiency  .  .  .  save  you 
money  .  .  .  pay  big  dividends  in 
customer  satisfaction!  Ask  for  a 
demonstration  in  your  own  store. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factorv: 

218  Ttirrenre  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Brant'h  Factorv  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  l.4>a  Anfrelea.  Calif 

Canadian  Fact<»ry: 

3S8>3  Adelaide  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


and  labeled  for  (juiek  atid  easy  han¬ 
dling. 

Delivering  to  Customers 
'flic  sixth  and  last  inuxtrtant 
])oint,  is  one  involving  a  diflfercncc 
of  opinion  but,  tievertheless,  covers 
a  ])hase  in  the  distribittion  of  tner- 
chandise  where  tretnendous  savings 
can  Ik*  made.  Particularly  in  the 
east,  fnrtiiture  houses  are  receiving 
their  merchandise  iti  cartons,  and  if 
the  cartoti  shows  no  evidence  of 
rough  handlitig  ant’  iti  g(HMl  con¬ 
dition.  it  is  not  opened  but  delivery 
is  tnade  direct  to  the  custotner  in 
the  original  container.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  the  cost  of  unpacking,  the 
cost  of  |)olishing.  the  cost  of  ])ro- 
tective  material  when  delivered, 
eliminates  damage  on  the  delivery 
truck  and  assists  in  delivering  the 
shipment  to  the  consumer  in  perfect 
condition  by  having  the  delivering 
driver  take  it  from  its  original  con¬ 
tainer  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Original  efforts  towards  this  end 
were  not  successful,  as  most  furni¬ 
ture  has  a  varnish  finish  which  is 
inclined  to  mark  slightly  in  transit, 
and  therefore,  requires  ])olishing  l)e- 
fore  delivery  to  bring  out  its  origi¬ 
nal  luster.  Many  furniture  factories 
are  now  voluntarily  using  .  .  .  and 
others  are  being  requested  to  use 
.  .  .  the  lacquer  finish  which  is  a 
hard  and  glossy  finish  similar  to 
that  on  your  automobile.  Naturally, 
certain  retail  organizations  will  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  type  of  delivery  and  will 
insist  on  unpacking  every  piece  of 
furniture  and  having  it  put  through 
a  ]X)lishing  room,  which  is  a  splen¬ 
did  service  as  it  insures  customers 
receiving  every  i)iece  in  iK*rfect  con¬ 
dition.  The  cost  of  doing  this  is 
considerable  and  is  warranted  on 
the  better  grades  of  furniture,  but 
if  the  bulk  of  business  is  transacted 
in  comjietitive  and  lower  i)riced 
grades,  the  delivery  can  be  made 
to  the  customer  in  the  original  ])ack- 
age. 

Not  Confine«l  to  Furniture 

My  references  have  been  to  the 
furniture  trade,  yet  the  same  effort, 
the  same  investigation  and  often  the 
same  results  are  obtained  on  other 
tyjjes  of  merchandise.  Hosiery  has 
l)een  i)acked  so  as  to  reduce  trans- 
])ortation  and  lalK)r  costs.  Consider¬ 
able  work  has  l)een  done  on  china- 
ware  and  earthenware,  and  costs 
have  been  reduced  projKjrtionately. 


KEEP  YOUR  STOCKS  FRESHn 
AND  TURNOVER  HUMMING 

...ATNIW, 

ICONOMKAl 

EXPRESS 

RATES! 

Top-speed  Railway  Express 
service  at  low  cost,  smart  econ¬ 
omy.  New  reduced  rates  on 
shipments  of  2 1  lbs.  or  less  re¬ 
gardless  of  distance  sent  and 
up  to  50  lbs.  to  nearer  points. 

It’s  one  complete,  dependable, 
nation-wide  shipping  service 
for  buyers,  distributors  and 
manufacturers  in  all  lines.  No 
extra  charge  for  insurance  up 
to  $50,  and  for  pick-up  and 
delivery  in  all  cities  and  prin¬ 
cipal  towns.  For  samples  and 
style  specials  use  super -swift 
Air  Express  — 2500  miles 
overnight!  Merely  phone 
Railway  Express  for  prompt 
service. 


1839. . .  A  Century  of  Service. . .  1939 
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■JAMES  H.  SCUU 


wo  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  observers  kept  N.R.D.G.A.  offices  humming  in  recent  weeks, 
ve  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Contrary  to  allegations  by  some  coat  and  suit  manu- 
itimists  in  sizing  up  Fall  busi-  facturers,  the  National  Coat  and  Suit  Recovery  Board 

gave  no  advance  notice  to  retailers  that  the  industry 
Lew  Hahn,  general  manager,  intended  revising  the  cartage  practice.  Instead, 
at  retail  trade  on  a  nation-wide  N.R.D.G.A.  was  told  belatedly  that  the  rule  had  been 
8  to  10  per  cent  this  Fall  as  “enacted”  and  that  the  board  was  preparing  to  enforce 
the  necessary  qualification  that  it.  The  Recovery  Board  attempted  to  reinforce  its  ac- 
ictors  enter  into  the  economic  tion  by  claiming  that  retailers  could  save  only  three 
ig  factors  were  listed  by  Mr.  to  four  cents  per  package  by  using  packing  com])anies 
ded  war  scares  in  either  Europe  in  view  of  the  new  express  rates,  and  it  was  therefore 

unreasonable  for  manufacturers  to  continue  paying  the 
he  Association  executive  head  charge — a  claim  which  retail  investigation  under  the 
would  be  helped  by  the  adop-  Traffic  Group  proved  unfounded. 

program  of  Congress,  the  im-  The  N.R.D.G.A.  immediately  swung  into  action 
steel  and  automobile  industries,  when  its  investigation  proved  that  substantial  savings 
given  to  purchasing  power  by  were  still  to  be  had  by  stores  using  packing  companies, 
g  gains.  Members  were  informed  that  the  claim  of  the  Recovery 

he  growth  of  the  housing  pro-  Board  was  unfounded,  and  that  the  Association  had 
tor,  should  make  for  gains  in  taken  a  definite  position  against  shifting  of  the  cartage 
/isions  of  stores  throughout  the  charge  to  stores. 

unities  in  the  homefurnishing  On  June  20th  the  N.R.D.G.A.  predicted  “undivided 
;ved,  for  those  stores  able  to  do  resistance”  on  the  part  of  stores  throughout  the  coun- 
rious  merchandise  departments  try  to  the  rule  on  the  basis  of  responses  received  to 
Vhile  increased  sales  were  to  be  the  stand  of  the  Association.  A  report  was  made  of 
sion,  the  problem  of  earning  a  the  action  of  a  smaller  store  in  Ohio  in  appealing 
irnishings  lines  remained  to  be  against  the  rule  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 

“gross  discrimination”  in  favor  of  chain  stores  and 
ells,  manager  of  the  Sales  Pro-  others  maintaining  New  York  premises,  which  are  ex- 
[  for  brighter  business  prospects  empt  from  the  rule.  Views  of  various  merchants  on  the 
iction  in  larger  promotional  ex-  subject  were  made  public. 

the  advertising  percentages  was  A  few  days  later  the  Association  reported  that  coat 
t  increased  sales  w'ould  account  makers  in  the  out-of-town  markets  were  joining  the  re- 
ig  dollars.  volt  of  their  customers  against  the  rule,  and  adduced 

light  expect  to  benefit  substanti-  evidence  to  prove  it. 

rertising  expenditures,  according  As  the  deadline  for  enforcement  of  the  rule  grew 
dia  would  share  in  the  rise.  Not-  near,  the  Association  released  information  showing  that 
predicted,  w'ould  be  display,  a  the  new  rule  was  in  contradiction  to  judicial  decisions 
1  in  the  new  “Analysis  of  Pub-  in  several  states  which  found  the  purchases  made  F.O.B. 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  shows  jxiint  of  origin  included  delivery  to  the  transportation 
the  average  publicity  dollar  in  company. 

When  July  1st  arrived  and  passed,  the  Association 
;er  also  expected  stores  to  give  in  constant  touch  with  buying  offices  and  stores,  re¬ 
customers  this  Fall,  in  line  with  vealed  that  no  concerted  attempt  to  apply  the  rule  was 
)n.  Many  stores  are  discovering  being  made  in  the  industry. 

:ultivating  the  patronage  of  the  The  press  activity  was  supplemented  by  a  steady  flow 
ously  while  treating  the  business  of  bulletins  to  members,  informing  them  of  develop- 
i  something  approaching  indiffer-  ments. 

Although  the  battle  is  not  yet  to  be  assumed  as  won, 
grams,  accented  by  the  National  the  Association,  on  July  7th,  was  able  to  report  that 
week  of  September  11,  are  also  “failure  is  already  written  across  the  eflFort  of  the  coat 
irtant  part  in  store  promotional  and  suit  industry  to  transfer  cartage  charges  to  retail- 
Ir.  Wells.  He  said  many  stores  ers”.  Manufacturers,  almost  without  exception,  it  was 
itions  a  permanent  part  of  their  found,  w'ere  taking  orders  on  the  old  F.O.B.  market 
h  as  10%  of  the  budget  allocated  basis.  In  only  six  or  seven  cases  brought  to  light,  were 

orders  refused  for  refusal  of  stores  to  pay  the  charge. 

*  *  *  *  “The  rank  and  file  of  the  manufacturers  are  not  sup- 

A  running  battle  against  the  porting  enforcement  of  the  rule”,  Mr.  Hahn  declared, 
efforts  of  the  coat  and  suit  indus-  “The  Recovery  Board  sounded  a  ‘forward  march’  on 
try  to  impose  a  rule  as  of  July  1st  July  1st,  but  up  until  now  the  generals  are  marching 
compelling  stores  to  pay  cartage  to  packing  companies,  without  their  army”. 


Mor* 

Futurama 
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GRENEKER 

MANNEQUINS 

Win  Acclaim 
Everywhere 


On  Filth  Avenue  in  leading 
stores  including  Lord  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  and 
Bergdorf  Goodman. 

Also  in  outstanding  stores 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

Greneker  Mannequins  com¬ 
bine  artistic  heauty  with 
attention-compelling  display 
value. 

Greneker  Mannequins  are 
made  of  paper  hy  a  special 
process.  They  are  practically 
unhreakahle  and  do  not  chip, 
like  older  style  plaster  figures. 

Greneker  Mannequins  will 
amaze  you  because  of  their 
lightness  .  .  .  they  weigh  ap¬ 
proximately  one  fourth  of 
composition  figures. 

Greneker  Mannequins  are 
available  with  various  flexi¬ 
ble  parts  —  arms,  knees*, 
waists*,  hips*  (optional). 
This  feature  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  it  permits  a  great 
variety  of  smart  postures. 

Make  a  visit  to  our  show¬ 
rooms  a  “must.” 


Greneker  Studios 

INC. 

133  W.  52nd  Street 
New  YorkjN.  Y. 


*  Patent  Pending 
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Food  etnd  Drug  Act 
Provisions  Postponed 

June  23,  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Lea  Bill  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  hy  extending  the 
effective  date  of  the  labeling  and 
several  other  provisions  of  the  Act 
from  June  25th  to  January  1,  1940. 
Among  the  sections  which  are  post¬ 
poned  are  those  requiring; 

1.  The  api)earance  on  the  label  of 
the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer  or  distri¬ 
butor  ; 

2.  Statements  on  the  label  of 
quantity  of  content  of  drugs  and 
cosmetics  and  directions  for  use 
of  drugs; 

3.  The  indication  on  the  label  of 
the  use  of  artificial  flavors,  col¬ 
ors  and  preservatives  in  foods; 

4.  Certain  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  packaging  and  labeling  of 
drugs  as  well  as  those  relating 
to  precautions  with  respect  to 
deterioration  of  drugs; 

5.  Definitions  for  standards  of 
identity,  standards  of  quality 
and  fill  of  container  for  food. 

The  requirement  that  certified 
colors  only  be  used  in  foods  and  cos¬ 
metics  will  also  not  become  effective 
until  January  1. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  provisions  prohibiting  false  or 
misleading  labeling,  misleading  imi¬ 
tations  of  other  products,  and  the 
use  of  misleading  containers  went 
into  effect  June  25th,  last.  Retailers 
should,  therefore,  be  very  careful  on 
these  counts. 

Full  information  as  to  this 
Amendment  is  given  in  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Letter  No.  8,  dated  June  22, 
1939,  extra  copies  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  members  upon  request. 


Rayon  Bxochuxe 

In  a  profusely  illustrated  booklet 
just  issued  by  the  North  American 
Rayon  Corp.,  there  are  collated  in 
compact  fashion  interesting  facts 
about  rayon’s  manufacture,  use, 
proper  washing  and  cleaning.  The 
brochure  is  a  very  readable  message 
of  special  importance  to  salespersons 
who  sell  rayon. 


’4*ll)|gg 


STEP  in  a  minute,  sir, 

and  look  it  over.  "Ybu’ve  got  a  buy  here 
—a  hotel  room  that  says  "Welcome” 
and  really  means  it.  A  roomy  cheerful 
room  with  every  modem  convenience. 

See  that  bed?  Better  not  stretch  out  on 
it  unless  you  want  to  drift  off  to  sleep 
—it’s  that  comfortable. 

And  here’s  your  private  bathroom.  And 
down  the  corridor— a  floor  clerk  to  take 
your  messages. 

And  that’s  far  from  all.  For  with  each 
room  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania  there’s 
matchless  convenience . . .  courteous, 
helpful  service  from  Statler-trained  em¬ 
ployees...  everything  you  could  possibly 
want  to  make  your  New  \brk  visit  a 
success. 

Coming  to  New  York  soon?  Sample 
Hotel  Pennsylvania! 

2200  Rooms  each  with  shower  or  tub  and 
shower.  Rates  from  $3.^0. 

it’s  world’s  fair  year 
Make  Your  Reservations  Ahead 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED  •  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 
JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  OfFica: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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Merchandising  Division  Reports  on 
New  F.  T.  C.  Rules  for  Three  Industries 


^pRADE  practice  rules  for  the 
-*•  ribbon  industry,  the  infants’  and 
children’s  knitted  outerwear  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  wine  industry  were 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  the  end  of  June. 

Ribbon  Industry 

The  ribbon  industry  rules, 
promulgated  June  28,  require  the 
marking  of  merchandise  with  re- 
sjiect  to  country  of  origin,  and  make 
it  an  unfair  practice  cither  to  mark 
ribbons  deceptively  or  to  fail  to 
mark  them  so  as  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin  clearly.  Ribbons 
which  have  been  woven  or  fabri¬ 
cated  abroad  and  dyed  or  finished 
(or  redyed  or  refinished)  in  this 
country,  must  be  “marked,  stamped, 
branded  or  labeled’’  so  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  both  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  fabric  and  the  processing  that 
was  done  in  the  United  States. 

Other  marking  rules  for  ribbons 
concern  “cut-edge’’  and  “pasted- 
back’’  products.  If  a  ribbon  falls  in¬ 
to  either  or  both  of  these  categories, 
this  fact  must  be  stated  on  “the 
spool,  bolt,  card  or  other  form  of 
immediate  packaging”.  If  the  word 
“ribbon”  is  used  to  describe  such 
products,  the  words  “cut-edge” 
and/or  “pasted-back”  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  terms  must  be  set  forth 
in  immediate  conjunction  therewith. 

Statement  of  the  minimum  yard¬ 
age  is  required  to  be  marked  on 
the  spool,  bolt,  card  or  other  im¬ 
mediate  packaging  of  the  ribl)on.  If 
the  yardage  is  marked  while  the 
ribbon  is  still  in  the  greige.  adequate 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
subsequent  shrinkage. 

In  addition  to  clauses  prohibiting 
misbranding,  misrepresentation,  imi¬ 
tation  of  trade-marks,  discrimina¬ 
tory  rebates,  etc.,  the  rules  require 
the  identification  and  disclosure  of 
fiber  and  other  material  contents  of 
industry  products  in  accordance 
with  the  Group  I  rules  of  the  silk 
and  the  rayon  industries.  The  rules, 
however,  do  not  specify  how  this 
identification  should  be  made. 

A  Group  II  rule  (with  which 
compliance  is  voluntary,  but  not  ob¬ 
ligatory)  condemns  the  acceptance 
of  returns  made  without  just  cause. 


Discriminatory  returns  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  Nothing  in  the  rules  pro¬ 
hibits  the  return  of  merchandise 
which  has  not  lieen  properly  lal)eled 
by  the  seller  or  has  l)een  falsely 
labeled  or  represented.  Consign¬ 
ment  selling  is  not  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  in  such  cases  where  gooils  are 
shipjjed  on  consignment  or  pre¬ 
tended  consignment  for  the  jmrpose 
and  with  the  effect  of  artificially 
clogging  trade  outlets  and  unduly 
restricting  comjK'titors’  use  of  them. 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Knitted 
Outerwear 

The  trade  practice  rules  for  the 
infants’  and  children’s  knitted  outer¬ 
wear  industry,  promulgated  June 
28,  prohibit  misrepresentation,  mis¬ 
branding,  imitation  of  trade-marks, 
discriminatory  rebates  and  returns. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  ribbon  indus¬ 
try,  the  rules  prohibit  consignment 
selling  only  where  goods  are  shipped 
on  consignment  or  pretended  con¬ 
signment  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  effect  of  artifically  clogging 
trade  outlets.  Fiber  identification  in 


accordance  with  the  silk  and  rayon 
rules  is  required.  Discriminatory 
returns  are  prohibited,  but  nothing 
in  the  rules  prohibits  the  return  of 
merchandise  not  properly  labeled, 
falsely  laljeled  or  represented,  etc. 

W'ine  Industry 

Among  the  trade  practices  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  wine  industry  rules, 
promulgated  June  29,  is  misrepre¬ 
sentation  as  to  the  character  of  one’s 
business — falsely  representing  that 
one  is  a  manufacturer,  producer  or 
importer  of  wines,  or  that  one  owns 
or  controls  a  vineyard. 

Combination  or  coercion  to  fix 
prices,  suppress  comi)etition  or  re¬ 
strain  trade  is  prohibited.  Selling 
l)elow  cost  to  lessen  competition  or 
injure  a  competitor  is  also  pro¬ 
hibited.  Other  rules  prohibit  dis¬ 
criminatory  rebates  and  allowances, 
false  invoicing,  substitution,  imita¬ 
tion  of  trade-marks,  procurement  of 
competitors’  confidential  informa¬ 
tion,  inducing  breach  of  contract, 
and  enticing  employees  of  competi¬ 
tors. 


Small  Stores  and  Buying  Offices 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


him  their  best  prices  knowing  that 
he  can  check  on  them  quickly.  This 
merchant  expressed  dislike  of  the 
commission  office  setup  because  as 
he  said  “while  I  know  there  are  good 
commission  offices,  I  have  always 
stuck  to  the  rule  that  I  can  never 
get  anything  for  nothing  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  which  way  you  pay  it,  the  ser¬ 
vices  must  come  out  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.”  Although  his  endorsement  of 
his  office  was  very  strong,  a  belief 
was  expressed  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  auxiliary  promotional  ser¬ 
vice  received  from  the  office. 

.4  Service  Criticism 

An  Oklahoma  store  reported  that 
it  had  recently  cancelled  its  arrange¬ 
ment  with  an  office  to  which  it  paid 
$50  a  month  liecause  it  found  that 
many  returns  were  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  office  having  violated 
instructions  on  selection.  Believing 
that  the  use  of  a  commission  office 
would  result  in  the  store’s  being  com- 


j)elled  to  i)ay  higher  prices  and  secure 
lower  discounts,  they  instead  shopped 
around  and  found  another  paid  office. 
Although  they  report  services  of  this 
office  are  as  satisfactory  as  those  of 
the  other,  that  is.  New  York  repre¬ 
sentation.  sampling,  buying  specials, 
buyer  aid  on  New  York  market  trips, 
style  circulars,  lists  on  reorder  num¬ 
bers.  a  criticism  is  offered  to  the 
effect  that,  while  most  selections  are 
satisfactory,  the  orders  don't  seem 
ti)  have  the  proper  follow-iqi — “some 
indicate  ’phone  calls  rather  than  i)er- 
sonal  selections.” 

Praises  Style  Service 

A  store  in  Minnesota  rejwrts  that 
it  uses  its  office  chiefly  for  its 
auxiliary  services  rather  than  for 
buying.  The  service  this  store 
(which  is  a  fashion  shop)  obtains 
consists  of  a  weekly  series  of  repro¬ 
ductions  of  leading  New  York  stores’ 
dress,  suit  and  coat  ads.  with  style 
numbers,  wholesale  prices,  and  the 
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nianufactnnr's  name  and  address. 
The  fee  nn  this  is  quite  reasonable. 
The  store  also  receives  answers  to 
sj)ecific  in(|iiirics  on  where  certain 
items  at  siKH-dfic  prices  may  l)e  had 
(|iiickly.  The  office  does  a  very  small 
anKUint  of  buying  for  the  store.  Buy¬ 
ing  trips  are  made  to  Xew  York  si.\ 
times  a  year  and  on  these  trips  the 
«)ffice  is  asked  for  aiul  supplies  lists 
of  sources  of  the  l)est  merchandi.se 
and  the  lines  in  which  the  buyer  is 
interested,  hut  all  of  the  actual  buy¬ 
ing  is  done  by  the  .store  itself. 

/foil'  They  Feel  About  Com¬ 
mission  Offices 

The  ne.\t  group  of  replies  is  C(»m- 
|x»sed  of  letters  from  stores  emi)!ov- 
ing  a  commission  office.  .\n  ( )hio 
store  reptirts  that  it  .secures  good 
service  and  value  from  a  commission 
office.  It  obtains  excellent  help  in 
merchandising  ready-to-wear.  It 
finds  the  office  is  very  go<xl  on  sj)e- 
cial  orders.  The  store  places  its  own 
original  orders  hut  lets  the  office 
handle  reorders  and  rush  orders. 
\\  eekly  bulletins  on  new  merchan¬ 
dise  and  s|>ecial  values  are  supple- 
mente<l  by  flash  bulletins,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  promotional  activities 
are  also  provided  at  intervals.  This 
merchant  Ixdieves  that  most  stores 
do  not  work  closely  with  their  offices, 
but  that  if  they  do.  a  gcKxl  commis¬ 
sion  office  is  effective. 

.\n  (Oklahoma  store  using  a  com- 
niis.sion  office  finds  that  it  does  not 
have  access  now  to  certain  houses. 
It  has  attempted  to  overcome  this 
by  subscribing  to  a  style  service  and 
thereby  keeping  contact  with  the 
market.  Where  necessary,  it  asks  the 
commission  office  to  place  orders 
with  these  manufacturers  and  finds 
the  office  accommodating  on  this 
score. 

A  Pennsylvania  store  reports  that 
it  severed  its  connection  with  a  paid 
office  which  was  suj^plying  very  ex¬ 
cellent  buying  assistance,  market  re¬ 
ports.  and  promotional  helps.  Ix- 
cause  the  fee  was  too  high  for  it  to 
pay.  While  they  have  found  they 
can  obtain  much  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  through  their  previous  contacts, 
they  greatly  miss  the  paid  office's 
market  reports. 

A  Tennessee  merchant  finding  the 
expense  of  a  paid  office  too  great 
for  his  volume  has  tied  up  with  a 
commission  office  but  re|x)rts  he  has 


difficulty  in  contacting  manufactur¬ 
ers  from  whom  the  commission  office 
does  not  get  its  fee.  He  feels  that  a 
paid  office  would  lx  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  fee  were  more  in  line 
with  his  ability  to  pay.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  his  purcha.ses  made 
through  a  commission  office  cost 
more  and  that  the  services  he  re¬ 
ceives,  such  as  sampling,  merchan¬ 
dise  bulletins,  etc.  arc  not  nearly  as 
satisfactory  as  they  should  lx. 

Buying  Seasonal — Fee  Annual 

Our  concluding  comment  comes 
from  a  merchant  in  Xew  York  State 
who  says  that  since  the  fee  of  a  j>aid 
office  continues  during  tho.se  months 
when  no  ready-to-wear  buying  is  Ix- 
ing  (bine,  it  jiroves  to  lx  too  costly 
for  him.  This  is  esjxcially  so  since 
his  hu.siness  is  built  chietlv  on  name 


trying  to  show  the  e.xtent  to  which 
salesmajiship  is  a  matter  of  making 
it  easy  for  the  customer  to  com¬ 
promise. 

Let  us  say  our  ciustomer  decides 
to  take  the  light  blue  {joplin.  Then 
comes  the  matter  of  size.  (Obvious¬ 
ly.  we  cannot  ask  the  customer  to 
buy  something  which  is  not  the  cor¬ 
rect  size.  However,  the  salesman 
finds  he  has  the  shirts  in  16-33  and 
16-35  hut  no  34’s.  Consequently  he 
.says,  “I  can  have  these  sleeves  short¬ 
ened  to  your  size.”  \’ery  gocKl.  hut 
the  customer  wanted  to  take  them 
with  him.  .\nd  so  the  salesman 
says,  ‘‘I  can  have  them  shortened 
and  send  them  to  your  office  in 
aliout  an  hour.”  So  again  the  cus¬ 
tomer  compromises. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  price. 
The  customer  wanted  to  pay  $2.50. 
These  shirts  are  jxrhaps  $2.89. 
Here  again  the  customer  will  u.sually 
compromise  if  the  salesjxrson  makes 
it  easy  for  him  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  the  compromise  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  deliver)'.  The  customer  exjxcted 
to  get  immediate  delivery  when  that 
is  not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  fur¬ 
niture  or  a  rug.  The  customer  will 
compromise  if  the  salesperson  will 
make  the  compromise  easy. 


brands,  most  of  which  are  bought  in 
the  store.  Since  they  make  their  chief 
appeal  on  reliable,  confined  lines,  the 
sfxcial  values  that  the  (office  can 
sometimes  pick  up  are  not  so  im- 
lK)rtant  to  them.  To  get  real  value 
on  those  lines  anyhow, 'he  thinks,  the 
.small  store  generally  finds  that  it 
must  buy  m<jre  than  it  can  profitably 
dispose  of.  The  commission  office 
.serves  their  jnirjjose  on  sjxcial 
orders. 

Reading  over  these  remarks,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  great  variety 
of  opinion  shown.  The  small  stores 
have  obviously  been  doing  some 
rather  serious  thinking  about  this 
([uestion.  It  is  certainly  something 
7cortlt  thinking  alxmt.  \Ve  should  be 
glad  to  have  further  comments  along 
this  line  from  other  stores  and  from 
buying  offices. 


There  are  ccMiqiaratively  few  cus¬ 
tomers  who  come  to  the  store  who 
have  their  minds  completely  and 
irrevtxably  made  up  as  to  what  they 
want.  They  come  with  what  they 
may  Ixlieve  is  a  definitely  fi.xed  idea 
but  it  rarely  is  in  fact.  The  sales- 
jxrson  must  realize  this  imixirtant 
fact  and  proceed  to  effect  a  com- 
])romise.  Xow  here  is  the  most  im- 
l>ortant  {X)int  of  all!  Merely  to  foist 
off  something  on  the  customer  zvhich 
is  different  from  the  goods  he  asked 
for  is  not  effecting  a  compromise! 
That  sort  of  thing  is  only  “high- 
Ijressuring”  and  leads  unfailingly  to 
customer  dissatisfaction.  To  effect 
a  compromise  means  to  bring  alxut 
a  meeting  of  minds  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  which  carries 
with  it  for  the  customer  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  has  Ixught  the  best 
thing  for  his  puqx)se  which  he 
could  have.  When  that  has  been 
achieved  the  customer  leaves  the 
store  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
and  the  salesman  is  entitled  to  feel 
he  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work. 

Salesmanship  is  the  art  of  making 
conqxomise  easy  and  attractive. 

Someone  once  said  that  “states¬ 
manship  is  the  science  of  com¬ 
promise.”  Salesmanship  is  at  least 
as  imjxrtant  as  statesmanship  and 
involves  no  less  of  diplomacy. 


Salesmanship— the  Art  of  Making 
Compromise  Easy 

(Continued  jrom  page  25) 
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Electrical  Appliances 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


The  President’s  Page 

(Continued  front  page  15) 


36%,  a  level  arrived  at  by  the  fact 
that  Gross  Margin  was  47.2%  for 
RihlKms,  45.3%  for  Millinery  and 
l)etter  than  40%  for  Stationery, 
Jewelry,  I^ces-T rimmings-Embroid- 
eries.  Lamps  and  Shades,  Gift  Shop, 
Pictures-F raming-Mirrors,  Base¬ 
ment  Millinery.  In  fact,  as  in  1937, 
of  all  departments  only  Appliances 
had  a  gross  margin  below  30%. 

On  this  jMige  is  a  controller’s-eye 
view  of  the  typical  appliance  depart¬ 
ment’s  performance  during  the  two 
years  just  past. 

The  M.O.R.  concludes  its  inter¬ 
pretations  and  observations  of  trade¬ 
wide  conditions  with:  “The  Appli¬ 
ance  Departments  made  the  poorest 
showing  in  the  store  outside  of  pat¬ 
terns.  Losses  of  over  10%  were  in¬ 
curred  by  each  of  the  two  depart¬ 
ments.  These  have  never  been  profit¬ 
able  operations  for  the  typical  de¬ 
partment  store.  One  factor,  which 
may  account  for  the  poor  showing 
which  these  departments  make,  has 
seemed  to  warrant  the  criticism 
which  has  often  been  directed  against 
the  department.  This  factor  is  the 
low  markon,  which  is  suggested  by 
or  partially  controlled  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tors.” 


tion,  either  of  which  is  ultimately  or 
currently  an  imixist  uixin  business. 
No  attempt  is  made  here  to  take 
sides  in  the  controversy  hut  rather 
to  jxjint  out  that  the  power  to  tax 
is  the  “jxjwer  to  confiscate”.  This 
means,  in  effect,  a  transfer  of  private 
])roi)erty  is  continuously  being  made 
for  public  uses.  The  confusion 
alx)ut  i^resent  concepts  of  Democ¬ 
racy  arises  because  on  the  one  hand 
the  people’s  will  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  capitalist  economy  is 
not  able  to  do  the  job  and  on  the 
other  hand  very  heavy  burdens  are 
laid  u]xin  this  economy  to  create  the 
ammunition  for  Government  activi¬ 
ty.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  whole 
|)rogram  is  based  upon  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Business  will  not  stimu¬ 
late  a  sufhcient  flow  of  capital  for 
production  and  employment  and  has 
ceased  to  he  indispensable  and 
therefore.  Government  steps  into  its 
])lace  to  that  extent. 

Sphere  of  Business: 

The  Big  Issue  is:  “Are  we 
headed  for  a  continuation  of 


Merchandising  Statistics — Appliance  Department 


1938  1937 

Cumulative  Markon  %  .  36.7  34.7 

Markdowns  (retail)  %  to  Sales .  6.2  4.2 

Stock  Shortage  %  to  Sales  .  0.7  0.7 

Workroom  Net  Cost  %  to  Sales  of  Parent  Dept  4.2  2.6 

Cash  Discounts  %  to  Sales  .  0.4  0.6 

Gross  Margin  %  to  Sales .  28.9  28.8 

Number  of  Stock  Turns  .  3.7  5.6 

Sales  %  to  I.ast  Year .  75  105 

Sales  %  to  Total  Store  .  2.2  1.9 

Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales  .  16.7  15.2 

Sales  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space,  $ .  39  56 

Stock  Age  at  Inventory,  %  under  6  Months..  65  58 

Stock  Age  at  Inventory,  %,  612  Months .  24  35 

Stock  Age  at  Inventory,  %  12-18  Months .  5  5 

Operating  Expenses 

Administrative  %  to  Sales  .  8.1  6.6 

Fixed  Plant  &  Equip.  Cost  %  to  Sales .  3.1  3.0 

Total  Occupancy  %  to  Sales .  5.4  4.8 

Newspaper  Space  Costs  %  to  Sales  .  3.8  4.7 

Total  Publicity  %  to  Sales  .  5.8  6.4 

Buying  %  to  Sales  .  4.7  3.6 

Salespeople’s  Salaries  %  to  Sales  .  10.1  7.3 

General  Selling  Expense  %  to  Sales .  2.6  3.1 

Delivery  Expense  %  to  Sales  .  1.3  1.1 

Total  Selling  %  to  Sales  .  14.6  10.7 

Total  Operating  Expense  %  to  Sales .  39.2  32.3 

Results — Profit  or  Loss  (L)  .  L10.3  L3.5 


the  Democracy  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  lx;  within  the  cliecks 
and  balances  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion”? 

The  Big  (Questions  arc :  “Can  wc 
maintain  a  free  enteqirise  sys¬ 
tem  for  ])rofit  with  Denxxrratk 
control  of  this  type? 

“How  far  is  there  a  jHihlic  equity 
to  have  the  use  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  insured  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owner  and  for  the  imblic 
interest  at  the  same  time?” 

Is  it  the  trend  of  the  time  that 
wealth  can  continue  to  he  an  imple¬ 
ment  of  Democracy  only  so  long  as 
it  does  not  become  its  arsenal? 

Well,  it  seems  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  say  it.  Business  does  take  a 
mighty  gamble  on  the  temper  and 
understanding  of  the  .American  peo¬ 
ple  when  it  makes  the  preview  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions  rest 
upon  the  negative  position  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  re¬ 
covery  and  employment.  It  would 
be  more  efficient  if  the  immediate 
and  positive  ix)wer  of  Business  to 
do  the  job  was  presented  to  the 
American  j^eople.  Anyone  who 
reads  the  General  Motors  booklet 
entitled  “New  Horizons  in  Indus¬ 
try”  must  be  convinced  that  this  is 
the  case. 

For  this  reason,  I  commend  to 
you  the  National  Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  forward-looking  pro¬ 
gram  for  merchants  based  iqx)n 
affirmative  action.  It  w’ill  not  work 
miracles,  hut  it  will  l)e  an  assertion 
of  courage  in  ourselves  and  in  those 
we  serve.  It  will  give  us  a  chance 
to  sit  around  the  table  with  the  folks 
and  tell  them  about  our  purix)ses 
and  aspirations  and  what  we  do  in 
connection  with  stabilizing  employ¬ 
ment,  the  effect  of  our  activities  iqv 
on  production  generally  and  the  ex¬ 
pansive  area  of  the  store’s  citizen¬ 
ship.  Above  all,  we  can  make  clear 
what  we  mean  to  the  community 
and  what  the  community  means  to 
us. 

Yes,  the  time  has  arrived  when  as 
Mr.  Madison  said,  “It  will  require 
for  the  task  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest  patriots”. 
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National  Rotail  Domonstration  Starts  Soptambar  11 
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